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WILD WATER FOWL, BIRDS AND GAME 


By Garner Woop DENMEAD 
Chairman Game and Inland Fish Commission 


Wie HAS INDEED BEEN FORTUNATE from its very beginning 
in the number of game birds in its fields and covers and in the wild water fowl 
using its bays and rivers during the fall and winter months. 

Its first historian, Father Andrew White, who accompanied the colonists on the 
initial voyage to these shores, when writing to his Father Superior in April, 1634, 
within thirty days after the landing at St. Mary’s City, makes the following 
observation: “There is an infinite number of birds of various colors, such as eagles, 
cranes, swans, geese, partridges, and ducks.” 

Some thirty years later a redemptioner or indentured servant, George Aslop, in 
a pamphlet published in London in 1666 entitled “The Character of Maryland,” 
paints the following picture: “Fowl of all sorts and varieties dwell at their several 
times and seasons in Mary-Land. The turkey, the woodcock, the pheasant, the 
partrich, the pidgeon and others, especially the turkey, whom I have seen in whole 
hundreds in flights in the woods of Mary-Land . . . The swans, the geese and 
~ ducks (with other water fowl ...) arrive in millionous multitudes in Mary-Land 
about the middle of September and take their winged farewell about the middle of 
March.” 

Even today, in spite of the encroachment of civilization and the rapid develop- 
ment of the countryside, there remains a goodly number of upland game birds, 
as well as great quantities of ducks, geese and swan in season. 

The open season for hunting in Maryland begins on September 1 and during 
the months of September and October, Rail Birds or Sora (Ortlan) are plentiful 
in our salt or brackish marshes. 

Reed Birds or Bobolinks, which showed a decrease in the past years, are now 
increasing in numbers. 

Before the days of Federal regulations under the provisions of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act of 1918, the bag limit per day for a hunter was 50 Rail and 50 
Reed birds and it was not unusual for a gunner to kill his limit on either or both 
species. 

While Reed birds are not permitted to be hunted under the Federal regulations 
above referred to, Rail, including the King Rail, the Virginia Rail and the Sora, 
are still plentiful and excellent shooting may be had for them on the marshes of 
the Patuxent River, the Gunpowder Marshes and on some of the marshes of the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. 3 . 

The hunter stands in a narrow flat-bottomed boat and is pushed over the marsh 
as the tide rises. During flood tide the birds are usually out on the marsh feeding 
and they are “jumped” by the noise of the boat pushing through the reeds or 
marsh grass. 
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With a good tide the average hunter is easily able to kill his limit on Rail, since 
this limt has now been reduced under the Migratory Bird Treaty Regulations to 
15 per day. 

While it is almost a waste of time to drive 50 miles or more to shoot only 15 
birds of the size of an English sparrow, nevertheless, as this is the first chance the 
hunter has of using his gun on game since the preceding January 1, many sportsmen 
take advantage of the opportunity. 

Rail Birds usually arrive in our marshes about the first of September and remain 
until sometime in October, depending upon the weather. After the first frost, they 
disappear overnight and the marshes which on the day previous were full of Rail, 
are practically deserted. There are still some watermen or “pushers” of the old 
school who firmly believe that at the first frost the birds do not fly south, but turn 
into frogs and no research or evidence of migration submitted by the Biological 
Survey or the Fish and Wild Life Service can convince them to the contrary. 

Maryland has also a short open season on Squirrel and on Mourning Doves, from 
September 15 to October 15. The season is then closed until November 15 and is 
open again from November 15 to December 31, inclusive. 

While at one time Doves were extremely plentiful in Maryland, there has been a 
considerable shortage of them noticed during the past ten years. This, however, is 
not confined to Maryland alone, but most States on the Eastern Seaboard report 
the same condition. 

In spite of this, in some localities Doves are found in fair numbers and good 
shooting is enjoyed. 

Most of the Squirrels of Maryland are the ordinary Gray Squirrel, although Red 
and Fox Squirrels are sometimes encountered, although rarely. 

Usually they are quite plentiful and are the game of the local country boy 
rather than of the city sportsman. 

The season for Wild Ducks and Geese in Maryland, according to State law, 
begins on November 1 and ends January 31, but this season is superseded by the 
season fixed by the Federal regulations under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 
which is usually a forty or forty-five day season, beginning around November 15 
or 20 and ending December 31. 

In the old days the hunting season in Maryland on wild water fowl started about 
the middle or latter part of October and continued until well into April. The 
spring months of February, March and April furnished the best shooting, but 
today spring shooting is very wisely forbidden, not only by the Federal regulations 
above referred to, but by the State law as well. 

The bag limits on Ducks and Geese are fixed by Federal regulations and vary 
from year to year. At the time of this writing the Federal limit per day on Ducks is 
10 in the aggregate of all kinds, of which three may be Canvass Backs, Redheads, 
Buffle Heads or Ruddy, and the limit on Geese is three per day of all kinds. 

The shooting in November, unless the weather is unusually cold, is generally 
confined to what are known as “River Ducks,” that is, the Mallard, the Black Duck, 
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the Sprig Tail and the Teal. The Wood Duck or Summer Duck, which is plenti- 
ful during the early season, is on the prohibited list of the Federal Government, 
and is no longer classed as a game bird. Efforts are being made by the Game 
Commissioners of the various States, however, to persuade the Fish and Wild Life 
Service to permit shooting of these Ducks during the open season in limited quan- 
tities, since they have increased with remarkable rapidity. 

Excellent sport is enjoyed both on the Eastern Shore marshes and the Southern 
Maryland marshes on the “River Ducks” during the early part of the season. 

The Blackwater Marshes in Dorchester County, the Sinepuxent Marshes near 
Ocean City, and the Chincoteague Marshes, as well as many small marshes on the 
Eastern Shore, the Patuxent River Marsh near Lyons Creek on the Western Shore 
and marshes on the Potomac and the Little Wicomico River, are favorite gunning 
spots. 

The bag usually consists mostly of Black Ducks (often called in Maryland the 
Black Mallard), Teal and Sprig Tails. Occasionally a Shoveler or Spoonbill, or 
a Gadwall is included in the bag, but these birds are comparatively rare. The 
Mallard, which is generally called in Maryland the Gray Mallard or the Green- 
head, is not as plentiful as the Black Duck (Black Mallard) but during the past 
few years has increased in numbers considerably. The Black Duck and the Blue 
' Winged Teal often remain in Maryland during the entire year, breeding in the 
marsh lands adjoining the bay and the rivers. Many nests of both species are found 
on the Blackwater Marsh in Dorchester County, and the Federal Government has 
established a migratory bird refuge in that locality where the Gray Mallard is 
propagated and liberated. 

After there has been a heavy storm in the north and the weather turns cold, the 
waters of the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries begin to show signs of approach- 
ing winter by the advent of a large duck population. While they do not arrive in 
“millionous multitudes,” as in the days of Alsop, nevertheless, they do appear in 
almost countless numbers. 

First come the Greater and Lesser Scaups (known in Maryland as Bay Black 
Heads and Black Heads), the Baldpate (Widgeon), the Little Dipper or Buflle 
Head and the Ruddy. 

A little later migration of the lordly Canvass Back, which duck is generally 
accompanied by its first cousin, the Red Head, begins. 

These ducks, upon their arrival, generally congregate on the Susquehanna Flats 
near Havre de Grace and remain there until the freezing of the waters of the Flats 
drives them farther South. 

Many Black Heads remain with them but still greater numbers travel farther 
south and are found in quantities on the Sassafras, Chester, Choptank and other 
Rivers of the Eastern Shore, as far as Tangier Sound, and on the rivers and 
marshes of the Western Shore from South River to the Potomac. 

The “trash” ducks, that is the Golden Eye (Whiffler), the Old Squaw (So- 


Southerly), the Mergansers (Hairy Crown or Fisherman) and the various species 
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of Scotters (Coots) begin to appear about Thanksgiving and remain with us in 
considerable numbers during the entire winter. 

Most of the shooting on the Susquehanna Flats, the large expanse of water 
below Havre de Grace, in the old days was confined entirely to Canvass Backs and 
Red Heads, and the birds were shot from what are known as sink boxes, coffin-like 
floats with canvas wings attached, which were anchored on the Flats at a considerable 
distance from shore. Around the sink box were placed from 300 to 500 wooden 
decoys and as the birds approached these counterfeits and prepared to alight, the 
hunter would obtain a shot at them by sitting up in his coffin. The birds killed 
would be allowed to drift with the tide or wind and would be picked up by the 
gunner’s attendant, who would be waiting in a small boat well to the leeward of 
the sink box. 

The birds are attracted to the Flats by the large growth of wild celery or Vallise- 
neria-Spirales which flourishes there, and bags of from 50 to 75 birds a day per sink 
box were formerly common. 

At the present time, however, the use of sink boxes is forbidden by Federal 
regulations and a considerable portion of the Susquehanna Flats has been taken 
over by the U. S. Government, with the permission of the Maryland authorities, 
and is now a Game Sanctuary, so the days of large bags and sink box shooting 
on the Flats have probably passed forever. 

Still farther down the Bay, the Flats being located on what is known as the 
Head-of-the-Bay, most of the shooting is done from shore blinds or from brush 
or stake blinds. 

Shore blinds are simple hideouts constructed of marsh grass or brush, in which 
the hunters conceal themselves and are generally placed in coves or at the edge of 
the shore close to where the ducks have been accustomed to feed. 

A brush blind is one which is built at a distance of from 250 to 300 yards from 
shore. Usually four stakes are driven into the bottom of the bay or river and a 
platform is placed upon them about 3 or 4 feet above the water. This platform is 
enclosed with cedar or pine brush to the height of from 5 to 6 feet. Joining the 
blind there is a low runway of from 8 to 10 feet also covered with brush, to which 
the boat which the gunner has used to reach the blind, is tied. Seats are built in 
the blind and often tar or builders’ paper is placed on the inside of the brush for 
additional warmth. 

Before the days of Federal regulations, the blinds were baited heavily with corn 
or wheat and from 25 to 50 wooden decoys were used. In a well-baited blind which 
had not been shot too heavily, the State limit of ducks, 25 per day, could often be 
secured within an hour after sunrise. Since the use of bait has been forbidden and 
the limit reduced to 10 ducks per day by Federal regulations, this is no longer 
possible, but on good “duck days,” that is, cold, blustery weather with sleet or 
snow, even today excellent shooting is had from this type of blind. 

During the early part of the season, the bag from these blinds generally consists 
of Black Heads, Dippers. (Buffle Heads), sometimes a few Baldpates and occa- 
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sionally a Ruddy. Later the Bay Black Heads (Greater Scaups) begin to appear 
and after the first freeze on the Flats, the Canvass Back and Red Heads are found 
in increasing numbers in the lower bay and its tributaries, the “trash” ducks being 
present in greater or lesser numbers at all times. 

The Canada Goose is found in Maryland from November until the latter part of 
March. Geese seem to prefer the Eastern Shore of Maryland to the Western 
Shore or Southern Maryland, and winter in considerable numbers in the waters of 
the Susquehanna, Choptank and Honga Rivers, Fishing Bay, Hoopers Straits, 
Tangier Sound and Sinexpuxent and Chincoteague Bays. 

A local practice has been developed during the past ten or twelve years on the 
upper Eastern Shore which has materially increased the number of Geese “using” 
in that neighborhood. 

Quite a number of landowners and farmers begin throwing corn by the wagon- 
load on their fields early in October and continue this practice until the season 
closes, although in justice to them it must be said they often distribute corn in the 
same manner, especially during heavy snows, long after the season has closed so 
that the Geese will have something on which to feed. 

This practice has resulted in a large number of Geese, estimated between fifteen 
and twenty thousand or more, arriving in the neighborhood of the Sassafras River 
about the latter part of October. They remain in the river at night and in the 
morning fly to the various fields where a full meal generally awaits them. They 
usually remain in these fields for several hours and then return to the river where 
they rest until about 3:00 p.m., when a second flight to the fields is made and 
they remain feeding until almost dark. 

While according to Federal regulations blinds cannot be placed in or near these 
baited fields nor in the line of flight the Geese are accustomed to take from the 
river, nevertheless, blinds are constructed on other parts of the various farms and 
excellent shooting is had on these Geese, especially on dark, blustery and cold days, 
from Earlsville to below Chestertown. 

In the past when live decoys were permissible, the average gunner, even if a 
poor shot, was almost certain of securing his limit on Geese in this locality each 
day the blind was shot, provided, of course, the blind was not overshot and rest 
days, or days on which no shooting was done, were voluntarily enforced. 

Fifty to seventy-five live wild goose decoys constitute an irresistible attraction to a 
flock of wild Geese flying from the river and looking for somewhere to feed. Two 
days or three days a week at the outside, is all that one of these blinds should be 
shot to insure a reasonable chance of securing good shooting. 

The Black Brant is also plentiful in Maryland, frequenting the same waters as 
the Wild Goose and are almost entirely confined to the Eastern Shore. 

Recently, on account of a shortage in eel grass on which the Brant feed, the 
Federal regulations have placed them on the prohibited list. The eel grass has now 
returned almost to its former abundance and it is hoped and believed that this 
restriction will be lifted in the not too distant future. 
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The favorite locality for Brant shooting is probably Tangier Sound, as more 
Brant seem to congregate there than in the others waters of the State. 

The Whistling Swan, which has been on the Federal Government prohibited list 
for a number of years, has shown a decided increase, so much so that many duck 
hunters feel an open season on these birds should be allowed. In some localities 
they are so plentiful they entirely consume the water plants upon which the ducks 
are accustomed to feed and the ducks are driven away from that particular locality. 

The Shore Birds, the Plover, the Willett and the Curlew have been on the pro- 
hibited list of the Federal Government for quite a number of years, but in spite 
of this fact, there is no sign of an increase in their numbers and in fact, if anything, 
they seem to be becoming more rare and are only seen occasionally. 

The principal upland game bird hunted in Maryland is the Bob White Quail 
(locally, and probably incorrectly, called the Partridge). While these birds are not 
as plentiful as heretofore owing to their natural enemies, foxes, hawks and owls, 
and by reason of the destruction of their natural cover by “clean” farming, they still 
continue to hold their own. 

Some States have been obliged to close the season entirely on Quail and have 
classed it as a song bird, but this has not become necessary in Maryland, and 
efforts are being made to continually increase this species both by distributing birds 
each year from the Game Farms owned by the State and also by improving their 
natural habitat by providing feed patches, and adequate cover. 


The hunting season on Quail, as well as on Woodcock, Ring Neck Pheasants, 
Ruffed Grouse, Wild Turkeys, Wilson Snipe or Jack Snipe and Rabbit begins in 


Maryland on November 15 and continues until December 31, inclusive. 


The Ruffed Grouse or Pheasant, as it is commonly called in Maryland, is found 
in the western counties of the State and a number of these birds are killed each 
year. The bag limit is fixed at two per day and not over six per season. While 
they are not as plentiful as in some of the Northern or Northeastern States, their 
numbers in our western counties are said to be increasing. 


The Wild Turkey is a native of Maryland and is found in considerable num- 
bers in Allegany and Washington counties. In addition to their natural increase, 
the State has been raising Turkeys in captivity and releasing them in our western 
counties for the past few years. Close supervision is exercised over the numbers 
taken and no hunter is allowed to kill more than four birds per season. In spite 
of this restricted limit during the hunting season the average number of Wild 
Turkeys killed in Allegany County is in the neighborhood of 250 and approxi- 
mately 150 more are taken in Washington County. 

Efforts are being made to introduce the Chukor Partridge in the State, but up 
to the present time no great success has been reported. 

In 1939 the first plantings of Chukor Partridges were made from the Gwynn- 
brook State Game Farm, most of the birds having been released in Garrett, Alle- 
gany and Frederick counties, although a few were liberated in other counties. 
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Reports from these counties and one from Howard County are to the effect that 
young broods have been seen and similar encouraging news has been received from 
the Catoctin Recreational Administration Area in Frederick County. If this species 
will adapt itself to Maryland, it will furnish an excellent game bird, as it has few 
enemies, the hawk probably being the worst. 

Chinese (Ring Neck) and Melamistic Mutant Pheasants are being raised and 
distributed from the Gwynnbrook State Game Farm and from the Montgomery 
County Game Refuge, but these birds have only shown an increase in certain sections 
of the State. 

A survey of Pheasants made sometime ago throughout the United States showed 
that this bird had not adapted itself to any of the States south of the Mason and 
Dixon Line. 

In cooperation with the Pennsylvania Game Commission, however, the Game 
Department has been planting Pheasants from the Gwynnbrook State Game Farm 
along the Mason and Dixon Line in Washington County, which is a limestone 
territory, and in this locality the birds have done well. There has also been a small 
increase noted in these birds in the Union Bridge section of Carroll County and 
the Legore section of Frederick County. 

The Woodcock, which according to old sportsmen was formerly plentiful in 
Maryland, has considerably decreased in number, and although one or two may be 
encountered when Quail or Rabbit shooting, they are not found in sufficient num- 
bers to justify a hunt for them alone. In bygone days there was an open season 
on these birds in July, and during that month, according to all accounts, excellent 
sport was enjoyed, but this is a thing of the past, and there is little likelihood of 
spring or summer shooting for these or other game birds ever being again per- 
mitted. 

Owing to the unusual severe winter of 1939 in the far south and especially in 
Louisiana, to which these birds migrate, a large number were said to have perished 
on their wintering grounds and in all probability we may look for a decrease rather 
than an increase in this species until nature has made up the deficiency. 

The Wilson Snipe or Jack Snipe, which also comes under the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act is found in Maryland on the various marshes, although not in great 
numbers, 

The season on these birds is usually from November 15 or thereabouts to De- 
cember 31, according to the Federal regulations, and occasionally a gunner in a 
duck blind during a lull in duck shooting may walk over the marsh and kill a few 
Snipe, but ordinarily there is very little hunting of this especial species in Mary- 
land. 

In so far as large game and fur-bearing animals are concerned, Maryland is not | 
so geographically situated as to produce them in large numbers. 

The Virginia White Tailed Deer is a native of our western mountainous coun- 
ties. While they show an increase in the past few years, they are not yet so 
numerous that food has become a problem, as is the case in Pennsylvania and in 
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some other States where the Deer population has been concentrated on limited - 
areas. 

At the present time we have a six-day open season on Deer, beginning the first 
Monday in December and limit the kill for each hunter to one male Deer with two 
or more points on one antler, per season. They may be hunted only with a rifle 
or a gun propelling one all lead or lead alloy or soft nose or expanding bullet or 
ball at a single discharge and may not be taken by the use of a dog or dogs. 

A report of each Deer killed must be made within twenty-four hours thereafter, 
and on this account we have a fairly accurate record of Deer legally killed in the 
State each season. 

During the hunting season of 1939, which, incidentaly was only a five-day season 
in place of six days as is now permitted, reports showed that 225 Deer were killed. 
In addition to this number, 45 Deer were killed within the preserves of the Wood- 
mont Rod and Gun Club, a private organization owning 5,000 acres of land in 
Washington County enclosed by a nine-foot wire fence. This Club raises both 
Deer and Wild Turkeys in captivity and distributes them on its own property. 

The Cotton Tail Rabbit is found in practically every county of the State in 
greater or lesser numbers, and probably takes the worst punishment from hunters 
than any other species of game. There is rarely a day between November 15 and 
December 31 (except on Sundays when hunting of all kinds is prohibited, and 
except when the ground is covered with snow) that the lowly bunny is not pur- 
sued. To offset this annual toll of Rabbits, the Game Department purchases each 
year, generally from Missouri or Kansas, approximately 10,000 Wild Cotton Tail 
Rabbits and liberates them in the covers of the State in February or March, depend- 
ing upon weather conditions. Since this species multiples rapidly, in spite of the 
hard shooting, Cotton Tail Rabbits are holding their own, and where ground cover 
has been restored on farm lands formerly in pasture, they have shown an increase. 

Raccoons and Opossums are hunted extensively by the devotees of that sport. 
The open season on this species of game is from November | to January 31. They 
may be taken only between sunset and sunrise and may not be caught by the use 
of steel traps or similar devices. 

While not as plentiful as in the past, there still remains sufficient of each kind to 
furnish good sport for those who enjoy it. 

The remaining fur-bearing animal in Maryland is the Muskrat, which abounds 
in great numbers on the Eastern Shore. The open season on this species is from 
January 1 to March 15. These animals are sought for their hides or pelts alone, 
and they may not be shot or taken in any manner other than by trap. 

The industry has grown to large proportions and over a million dollars is received 
in the State from the sale of Muskrat hides each year during the open season. 
Large numbers of these animals are trapped on the Blackwater and similar marshes 
in Dorchester County and on the other marshes of the Eastern Shore. 

As the taking of Muskrat is a strictly commercial proposition, it is of little 
interest to the average sportsman. 
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Adminstration of the game laws and the conservation and protection of wild 
water fowl, birds and game in Maryland is under the control of a Commission 
known as the Game and Inland Fish Commission. This Commission is composed 
of five citizens of the State interested in conservation. It is an unpaid one, the 
members serving without any compensation whatsoever, and at the present time 
the personnel of the Commission consists of one member from Cumberland, Mary- 
land, one from Frederick, Maryland, one from Annapolis, Maryland, one from 
Chestertown, Maryland, and one from Baltimore City. 


The Executive Officer of the Commission and of the Game Department which 
he manages, is the State Game Warden, and he, by reason of being the admin- 
istrative head of the Game Department, is also a member of the Board of Natural 


Resources which was created by act of the Legislature of Maryland at its session 
in 1941. 


The State Game Warden was first appointed in 1916 and from that date up to 
the present time the same State Game Warden has served. it is largely due to his 
loyal, untiring and conscientious efforts that the Game Department has made any 
real progress in Maryland. 


Until 1939 the Game Department, under the supervision of the Game Warden, 
was simply an adjunct to or a part of the Conservation Commission or Conserva- 
tion Division. Since that Department was obliged to devote the major part of its 
energies to the commercial fisheries of the Chesapeake Bay and to the oyster and 
crab industries, the Game Department was left more or less to its own resoutces. 

In 1939, however, the General Assembly of Maryland created the Maryland State 
Game and Inland Fish Commission (now called the Game and Inland Fish Com- 
mission) and placed all matters having to do with wild water fowl, upland game, 
fur-bearing animals and fish in inland waters under its jurisdiction, and set it up 
as an entirely separate Department or Division, independent of the Conservation 
Commission. 


Through the efforts of the State Game Warden in 1918 a hunting license system 
was introduced, which was later followed by a fishing license required from all 
fishing in non-tidal waters. Receipts from the hunting licenses and also from the 
fishing licenses are deposited in a separate fund known as “The State Game Pro- 
tection Fund.” The monies from this Fund are used solely for the expenses of the 
Game and Inland Fish Commission, the salaries and expenses of the State Game 
Warden and his subordinates, and for the scientific investigation and the propa- 
gation and protection of birds, wild fowl, inland fish and game. 


Since the original Act of 1918 providing for a hunting license system, not one 
penny has been contributed by the general treasury of Maryland to the support of - 
the Game Department. The expenses of the Commission and the entire salaries of 
the State Game Warden and his Deputies and all costs in connection with the 
propagation of game birds in captivity have been paid for out of the State Game 
Protection Fund. 
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In 1916 when the State Game Warden was first appointed there was $511.00 
in the State Treasury for the protection and propagation of wild life in Maryland. 

During the 25 years which have ensued since that time, the receipts from hunt- 
ing, duck blind, pusher and sneak boat licenses are in the neighborhood of $150,- 
000.00 annually, and from the fishing licenses there is turned into the State Game 
Protection Fund approximately $30,000.00 each year. 

Growing from a one-man Game Department, represented by the State Game 
Warden in 1916, the present Game Department today consists of five Commission- 
ers, the State Game Warden, a Chief Deputy Game Warden, a Secretary, six 
office employees, a Biologist, a Game Technician, six Regional Deputy Game Watr- 
dens who have several counties under their respective jurisdictions, twenty-four 
District Deputy Game Wardens, three Game Breeders, a Chief Clerk, a Superin- 
tendent of Hatcheries, and seven Fish Culturists, who have charge of the propaga- 
tion of inland fish. 

The Commission owns twelve Game Farms and Refuges containing some 65,000 
acres and has under lease seventy-seven Game Refuges aggregating over 31,300 
acres. 

From the Gwynnbrook State Game Farm over 7,600 Bob White Quail were 
raised and released in the covers of the State during the year ending September 
30, 1940; approximately 2,000 Pheasants, 400 Chukor Partridges were liberated, 
and over 2,000 Pheasant eggs were distributed for hatching. From the Wicomico 
State Game Farm, which raises Quail only, about 3,900 Quail were distributed 
during the same period, and from the Washington County Game Farm, which 
breeds Wild Turkeys alone, 550 of these birds were raised and liberated during the 
year. 

On the seventy-seven Game Refuges an earnest effort is being made to raise 
game under natural surroundings by simply increasing food and cover. On these 
leased areas, through the cooperation of the owners or tenants, wild life patches are 
planted by the Game Department with the agreement they be left standing during 
the winter to furnish food and cover for wild life. 

An interesting experiment along these lines was tried in Worcester County on 
certain property belonging to the State Forestry Department, which taught the 
State Game Department the value of such efforts. 

In 1936 on a certain area in Worcester County a careful census of Bob White 
Quail was made and it was found there were 18 covies. From 1936 to 1940 food 
patches were planted on this area of cow peas, soy beans, Pennsylvania Game Mix- 
ture, benne and partridge peas, as well as small shrubs producing berries valuable 
as a food for wild life. In 1939 this area was opened to hunting, and although 
over 250 Quail were reported killed, a census made in February, 1940, revealed the 
fact there were 67 covies totalling 490 birds still remaining. 

The Game and Inland Fish Commission has taken advantage of the provisions 
of the Pitman Robinson Act, which is a Federal law levying excise tax of 10% on 
firearms and ammunition. This tax is used for wild life restoration programs in the 
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various States, the Federal Government contributing 75% and the State 25% of 
the total cost. Allotment is made of the amount to be contributed to a State in 
proportion to the amount of the hunting and fishing licenses sold and it is further 
provided that in case any diversion occurs from the State Game Protection Fund, 
no Federal allotment will be made. 

From this fund during the past year the Commission obtained a grant of a 
little over $15,000.00 and contributed from the State Game Protection Fund an 
additional $5,000.00. 

With these funds and in cooperation with the Federal Government, over 1,200 
acres of land (improved by two sets of farm buildings) in the Indian Spring 
District of Washington County, Maryland, were purchased to be used for wild 
life restoration. 

This program has been begun in cooperation with the United States Soil Con- 
servation Service and the Washington County Soil Conservation District, and a 
program for the conservation of soil, forests, water and wild life will be followed. 

A Game Technician was transferred to this property to take charge of the 
development on June 1, 1940, and the work is rapidly progressing under his super- 
vision. 

Wild Turkey, Deer, Ruffed Grouse and Cotton Tail Rabbits have been seen 
on the property, and it is confidently expected when the restoration program has 
become effective, these species of wild life will be greatly increased. 

A similar project is about to be undertaken on the Eastern Shore in Somerset 
County and as time goes on, by the use of these Government funds, supplemented by 
contributions from the State Game Protection Fund, the Commission hopes to grad- 
ually add areas of this kind in other counties of the State, so that the sportsman 
will not have to depend upon artificially raised game for his hunting but can find 
game which has been raised in natural surroundings. 

Shortly after its creation, the Commission appointed twenty-three Advisory Coun- 
cils, one in each county of the State. 

These Councils are each composed of not less than twelve members, five of whom 
must be farmers or landowners residing on their property in the county; five may be 
from outdoor and sportsmen’s organizations, and two are members at large. 

The organization of these Councils was for the purpose of having them act as 
contact bodies for the Commission in each county. Through the District Deputy 
Game Warden in each county the Commission suggests various conservation activ- 
ities to the Council and the Council in turn gives to the Commission such advice 
and recommendation as it may deem necessary. 

The appointment of these Advisory Councils has been very beneficial as they 
have been most active and cooperative and have shown a keen interest in the program - 
for the conservation of soil, forest, waters and wild life. 

A bulletin prepared by the State Game Warden entitled “Soil, Forests and Wild 
Life Restoration in the Farm Program” has been furnished each member and this 
bulletin sets forth ways and means for landowners and tenants of farm properties 
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to cooperate in conserving their soil and preventing erosion, which in turn preserves 
the forests, waters and wild life. 

The appointment of the Advisory Councils in the counties was met with great 
interest by the sportsmen of the State and the Commission was requested to appoint 
a similar Advisory Council for the City. This was done and a Council has been 
appointed from Baltimore City, five of whose members are owners of farm prop- 
erties in one of the counties, five represent sportsmen or outdoor life organizations, 
and two are members at large. 

Through close contact with these Advisory Councils and with the hearty support 
and cooperation which the Commission is receiving from the sportsmen organizations 
throughout the State, such as the Maryland State Game and Fish Protective Asso- 
ciation, Maryland Outdoor Life Federation, the Sportsmen’s Luncheon Club, the 
Izaak Walton League of America, the Conacacheague Club, the Western Mary- 
land Wild Life Federation, the Anne Arundel County Game and Fish Protective 
Association, and many others, the Commission is endeavoring by means of true con- 
servation, not only to preserve and protect the supply of wild life in the State of 
Maryland, but to increase it for the benefit of those who follow. 


OW TERINESOF THES DEVELOPMENT OF HARLEY 
MARYLAND ARCHITECTURE 


By JoHN H. Scarrr, A.LA. 
District Officer for Maryland 
President Baltimore Chapter Institute of 
American Architects 


I. INFLUENCES 
1. Geography 
a. Early settlements around the Chesapeake Bay in Tidewater. 


b. Waterways the only means of communication. 
c. Later developments inland. 


2. Climate 


a. Position at the center of the Atlantic Seaboard. 
b. Influence of the Bay and its tributaries. 
c. Winter and summer. 


3. Culture 


a. Aboriginal buildings. 

b. Racial origins of the early settlers. 
c. Gentry and workmen. 

d. Indentured servants and convicts. 
e. Slavery. 


4. Historical Background (Colonial) 
. Political. 

. Religous. 

. Land tenure. 

ey Currency, 

Taxes. 

Means of communication. 

. Absence of towns. 

. St. Mary’s, the Capital—and Port ‘Tobacco. 
. Education. 

. Occupations and industry. 

. Colonial culture. (Annapolis.) 


Historical Background (Federal) 


a. Shift of center of activity from Annapolis to Baltimore; from veil 
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to urban. 
b. Foundation of Baltimore. 
c. Building of roads to the West. 
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d. The clipper ship. 

e. The canals. 

f. The B. & O. Railroad. 

g. Baltimore in the 20’s and 30’s. 

h. National consciousness expressed by Architecture. 


5. Building Materials 


a. Local and imported. 
b. Method of work. 

c. Transportation. 

d. Labor conditions. 

e. Designers. 


II. DEVELOPMENT oF LocAL ARCHITECTURE 


1. Primitive building types 
a. First structures by settlers. 
b. Log houses. 
c. Early historic survivals. 
d. Plans. 
e. Windows. 


f. Decorations. 


2. Transitional Building Types 
a. The first trained Architects. 
b. City architecture. 
c. The row house. 


3. Formal Types 
a. Latrobe, Long and Mills. 


b. Amateur architects. 
c. Monuments. 


d. The Greek period. 


I. INFLUENCES ; 
1. Geography 
Maryland enjoys a position at the middle of the Atlantic Seaboard. Although 
it has but a short coast line along the Atlantic Ocean it holds within its confines 
practically the entire Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries, which gives it a shore line 
of 4,000 miles. The Tidewater country was once under the sea. In the passage of 
geologic time it was thrust above the level of the waters and then gradually sank so 
that the center of Maryland is a drowned valley. Its rivers have a current only to 
the point where they meet the salty tides. Below the broad waters of the Bay and 
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its innumerable estuaries provided the first settlers with their only means of trans- 
portation, a great share of their sustenance, and the bordering clearings the sites 
for their homes. But a short distance inland gentle hills rise to a height of four 
or five hundred feet and the old geologic shore line at the edge of Piedmont over- 
looking the Tidewater became a favorite location for houses of well-to-do farmers in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. As the penetration of settlers started into 
the interior at the commencemnt of the eighteenth century, farm lands were taken 
up in counties of the low hills. A little later, by settlers either from nearby Tide- 
water, from Virginia to the south, or from the German settlements to the north on 
land claimed by Wm. Penn, the mountains and fertile mountain valleys farther 
west were taken up. Thus a very small State containing but 9,941 square miles 
offered to the first settlers the greatest variation of natural living conditions. 

The Eastern Shore, that long and narrow peninsula lying between the Chesapeake 
Bay and the Atlantic Ocean, is flat and sandy. Only in the northern part around 
the Sassafras, the Bohemia and Elk rivers do elevations rise more than a few feet 
above sea level. The Western Shore of the Bay is more uneven and rolling. The 
soil is heavier and the climate noticeably cooler. As the tidal waters are left farther 
behind, the landscape becomes more rugged. The streams run swiftly down from 
the hills and the soil is rocky and more difficult to cultivate. Yet some of the 
‘most beautiful parts of the State are the wide and fertile valleys that extend for 
distances between the wooded ridges. This western land was the last to be settled, as 
early as the nineteenth century the frontier was pushed across the Alleghanies into 
the Ohio country, and beyond the soil of Maryland. This wild country had pro- 
vided the early settlers with game and furs trading with the Mother Country. Later 
it was to be the first part of the State to vary the constant planting of tobacco with 
the cultivation of wheat. 


2. Climate 


The position of Maryland in the middle of the Atlantic Seaboard saves the 
State from extremes of cold and heat too, the presence of large bodies of water 
within its boundaries have an equalizing effect upon the temperature. The rainfall 
is abundant, amounting between 30 and 40 inches annually, and distributed with 
some regularity over the entire year. There is seldom a season of drought. The 
winters are not severe and never long. Mild days of open windows occur as late as 
December and frost is out of the ground by March. Spring and autumn are long 
and agreeable. Summer has never been hot enough to make necessary the cessation 
of work during the middle of the day. This Maryland year was due to have its 
effect upon the architecture. 


3. Culture 


Captain John Smith was the first white man to visit the Chesapeake. In 1607 
he arrived in Virginia and a year later explored the bay and rivers to the north. 
He found the shores inhabited, the natives living in communities called towns— 
the largest Patowmeck Town boasted 200 fighting men and a general estimated 
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population of 650. He not only was the first white man on the Bay, but also he 
was its first historian and its first cartographer of any degree of accuracy. He 
wrote from report and from observation. He estimated the numbers of inhabitants 
of the savage communities in the rivers he visited variously from 30 to 200 warriors 
each. Indian Community Life is described by Hugh Jones (London, 1724) in his 
“Present State of Virginia.” ‘They live in a kind of patriarchal manner . . . Every 
small town is a petty Kingdom govern’d by an absolute Monarch ... (they) are 
some twenty, some a 100 miles, and some further from one another, each town hav- 
ing a particular Jargon and particular Costums . . . They cohabit in some hun- 
dreds of families and fix upon the richest ground to build their wooden houses, 
which they place in a circular form meanly defended with pails and covered with 
bark; the middle area (or Forum) being reserved for common and public occasions; 
all the country is but one continued Forest, with patches of some 100 acres here 
and there cleared.” 

In 1634 Lord Baltimore and his first settlers who arrived in the Ark and 
the Dove bought such a village of the Indians and paid for it with “oxen, hoes, 
cloth and hatchets to avoid all occasion of dislike and color of wrong.” Surround- 
ing this “town” was thirty miles of land already cleared and cultivated. This was 
the white man’s first beginnings in Maryland at housing themselves. 

The two little ships arrived on March 25, 1634, and brought to the new world 
20 gentlemen and 300 workmen and laborers, all from England. It has been stated 
that these proportions would not be far wrong for all the later immigrations. The 
settlers remained for 150 years predominantly British. In 1790, the year of the 
first Federal Census, 93% of the white inhabitants of Maryland were from the 
British Isles, 5.9% were German; .7% French; .3% Hebrew; .1% Dutch, and all 
others .17%. Germans had been encouraged to settle in Frederick County from 
1729 and about 900 French Acadians, driven out of Nova Scotia in 1755, are be- 
lieved to have remained in Maryland. Germans took up land also in Cecil County 
at the head of the Bay and Puritans from Virginia established themselves along the 
Severn and South rivers in 1649 and 1650. The Lords Baltimore were Roman 
Catholics. Presbyterians from Scotland and Ireland settled in Somerset in 1666 
and Swedes penetrated onto the Eastern Shore from Delaware. Following the “Act 
concerning Religion” or as it was later known the act of Religious Toleration in 
1649, Quakers had come up the eastern shore from the two counties of Virginia 
and settled along the Choptank and other Quakers had come south from lands first 
taken up by the followers of Wm. Penn. There was always from the earliest times 
a constant movement of population, first from the seaboard inland and then in later 
years from colony to colony. 

The greatest problem of the settlers remained always one of securing enough 
labor to clear the wilderness, build shelter and till the ground. The demand for 
labor became so great that it is not surprising that the King’s pardon should be 
granted in condition of transportation to many persons convicted of offenses punish- 
able by death. As early as 1676 Legislature passed “An Act against importation of 
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convicted persons into the province,” and it was revived and continued in force at 
each session of the Legislature till 1699. That year his Majesty in Council signified 
disapprobation and disallowance of the said laws and the laws were “declared void 
and of no effect.” 


In 1751 “murders, burglaries, and other felonies and offenses have been so fre- 
quent of late . . . which offenses have been generally committed by convicts imported 
into the province” an act was passed to make testimony of convicted persons legal 
against convicted persons. Scarff estimates that convicts came into the colony for 
30 years before 1775 at about 600 a year. Of the total arrivals, 23,334 at the Port 
of Annapolis before 1775, 39% were indentured servants, 387% convicts, and 
14% negroes. Nine per cent only were passengers. In this respect Maryland did 
not differ greatly from the other American colonies. 


Immigration from England to America was divided into voluntary and involun- 
tary. The voluntary were those who were free upon arrival and those who must 
serve a term of years in payment of passage. The involuntary were sent by authority 
of government as punishment. They included prisoners taken in battle, rebels, 
traitors, offenders for conscience sake, pirates, felons, rogues and vagabonds. Among ~ 
the voluntary, says in 1662 the Mayor of Bristol, “Some are husbands that have 
forsaken their wives, wives who have abandoned their husbands, children and ap- 
_prentices who have run away from their parents or masters, unwary and credulous 
persons who have been tempted by men stealers, and many that have been pursued 
by hue and cry for robberies, burglaries, or breaking prison, do thereby escape the 
prosecution of law and justice.” 


The importation of slavery was at first not rapid but following the treaty of 
Utrech in 1713 when slave trade came exclusively into English hands and when 
the demand for labor in the colonies was urgent, the chance for profit was great and 
henceforth (especially following 1747 when the tobacco industry became prosper- 
ous), till abolition, negroes were imported into Maryland in large numbers. In 
1712 only 18% of the population, or 8,330, were negroes. In the year of the Census 
there were 319,728 persons in the state, of whom 111,073 were negroes, or about two 
to one. This ratio of colored population was only exceeded in Virginia. 


4. Historical Background (Colonial) 


When Leonard Calvert and his company established a colony in high ground 
about five miles from and in full view of the Potomac “amid the booming of Can- 
non,” two new principles were introduced into life of the American Colonies—one 
political, for the Lord Proprietor of Maryland ruled under a grant from the crown 
with the privilege to erect manors and appoint lords thereof who were empowered. 
to hold “courts leet and baron.” The other principle was religious. The Lords 
Baltimore were Roman Catholic and in establishing their colony they sought freedom 
of religious worship for those of their own faith and those of any faith whatever. 
Although this was not proclaimed formally until 1649 under an “Act Concerning 
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Religion,” the tolerant attitude of the government in Maryland had had its effect 
and families from other colonies had already been attracted to settle within its 
boundaries. It speaks well for the colony that there were but two or three trials 
for witchcraft, and disputes concerning religion were never, it appears, of the most 
acute sort. 


The tenure of land was conditioned by the terms of the Old Palatinate charter 
of the Lords Baltimore. The holding of vast estates by single individuals appeared 
in Maryland within five years of the first arrival. Cuthbert Fenwick was Lord of 
St. Inigoe’s Manor of 2,100 acres on the St. Mary’s and Fenwick Manor of 2,000 
acres on the Patuxent. Thomas Cornwallis who was Lord of Cornwallis Manor 
of 2,000 acres on the Potomac, St. Elizabeth Manor, 2,000 acres nearby, and Res- 
urrection Manor, 4,000 acres, on the Patuxent. Leonard Calvert reserved for him- 
self St. Michael’s, St. Gabriel’s, and Trinity, a block of land comprising the south- 
ern tip of the colony from Point Lookout, northward to Smith’s Creek in the 
Potomac and St. Jerome’s Creek in the Bay. (He later in 1642 sold these holdings 
for 14 negro men slaves and 3 women slaves between 16 and 26 years old. Land 
was plentiful—labor scarce!) The largest single Manor appears to have been 
St. Clements, 11,400 acres, granted to “Thos. Gerrard, Gent.,” a member of 
Council in 1639 and 1642. He also owned Basford Manor adjoining St. Clement’s 
Manor. 


The usual size of a Manor was 1,000 to 2,000 acres. Two were of 5,000 acres 
or more. About one-half of all the Maryland Manors lay near the mouth of the 
Patuxent on the Potomac River. Of the other half a large part were in the Eastern 
Shore along the banks of the Choptank, the Elk and the Chester. For the first 
100 years the simple freeholds lay mostly along the shore of the bay or some river. 
In 1676 these were altogether about 60 manors averaging a little less than 3,000 
acres each, excluding those owned by the Lord Proprietor’s family. With the ac- 
cession of Charles, the second Lord Proprietor, in 1675, the erection of Manors 
almost ceased. 


In 1663 there were in all, 1,119 grants, of which 60 were of 1,000 acres or more; 
241 of 500 acres; 778 less than 400 acres, and 389 less than 200 acres. It must 
also be remembered that a multitude of small holdings existed simultaneously, for at 
the termination of bondage each servant obtained 50 acres of land. 


The economy of the colony, till the Legislature of 1732-33' was figured entirely 
in tobacco—the only currency. In 1649 the price of tobacco was 3 pence. In 1666 
it became a drug in the market and not till 1747 did the price rarely exceed one 
penny. Prior to that no regulation governing the quality and export existed. The 
planters concealed tobacco of inferior quality within a hogshead of good quality 
and this with other questionable practices brought the Maryland product into dis- 
repute. Then too the European wars further upset the industry and increased the 
distress and poverty among a population that depended for their prosperity upon 
this single commodity. In the winter of 1732-33 the Assembly passed an act for 
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the issuance of 90,000 pounds in paper currency. This was the first currency other 
than tobacco the colony had. 

Taxes were levied upon the production of tobacco and the number of servants 
held. No taxes were levied in Maryland in those early days upon the house occupied 
and there is no instance in early legislature of any building ordinance. 

At first the intercourse between settlers in Maryland and across the Potomac 
with their Virginia neighbors was entirely by boat. Each well-to-do planter had his 
own fast boat rowed by slaves in livery. Numerous public ferries crossed the Bay 
and the principal rivers. These ferries carried all manner of vehicles and draught 
animals, and very ingenious methods were adopted by lashing boats together to 
accommodate large teams. 

The first roads were merely tracks into the woods or rolling roads from the 
tobacco fields to the landing wharves. As population penetrated inland the clear- 
ings were connected by trails often owing their origin to the Indians themselves. 
Not till 1739 did the making of public roads begin in earnest. Eventually, just prior 
to the Revolution, there were two main highways north and south, one on each side 
_ of the bay, converging at the head of the Elk. The west road passed through 
Principio Furnace via the lower Susquehanna Ferry, thence by old Joppa across the 
Gunpowder River into Baltimore town. Here the road branched, one reaching east 
to Annapolis, the other climbing the hills to the watershed between the Bay and the 
Potomac, which river is reached at Georgetown. The other road passed down the 
Eastern Shore over ferries at the Bohemia and Sassafras to Rockhall above Kent 
Island, thence by Bay ferry to Annapolis. From the capital a much used road crossed 
the upper Patuxent at Marlboro, thence forked west to the ferry at Port Tobacco, 
and east to the ferry at Leonardtown. 

The state of the roads in inclement weather was bad beyond description, and at 
times they were actually impassable for all wheeled vehicles unless oxen drawn. 
Because of economy in early fences but one side of the road was protected, 
which meant there were across the main roads innumerable gates. The old diaries 
are filled with reference to these gates. In 1773 between Mr. Lee’s and Port To- 
bacco there were 13, to Pocataway 15 gates, to Marlboro 15, and from South 
River to Annapolis, a distance of four miles, there were 32! 

The plantations were communities practically sufficient unto themselves, and 
the trading ships came to the planters’ own landings. The river valleys remained 
the home of agriculture and fishing to the exclusion of manufacturing which would 
have stimulated town building. Except at the head of Tidewater where later vessels 
put off their consignments for settlements in hill country, there were practically no 
towns. Early records are full of references to “towns,” but “the settlers called 
town any place where as many houses are as individuals required to make a riot; . 
that is 20.” 

The capital at St. Mary’s never exceeded about 60 buildings. In 1678 it had but 
30 houses, and in the same year Lord Baltimore wrote to London: “The buildings 
(of St. Mary’s) as in all other parts of the Provynce are very Meane and Little 
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and Generally after the Manner of the meanest farme houses in England.” Its 
location had the disadvantage of being at the southern tip of the colony. Each 
boat load of new arrivals who settled to the north moved the center of population 
away from the capital, and too its Catholic quality alienated it from Protestant 
settlers farther away. In 1694 the seat of government was moved to Arundel Town 
or Annapolis on the Severn and the little settlement on the high tableland above 
St. Mary’s Creek languished and finally disappeared. Today the landing is almost 
as innocent of habitation as the quiet shores were on that day in March, 1634, 
when the first settlers arrived. Yet here for 50 years stood the capital and almost 
the only town in the whole province of Maryland. Hither to attend court, sit in 
Assembly and adjust taxes and other business settlers came sailing down the Potomac 
from as far as Anacostia Indian Town opposite Washington; down the Chesapeake 
from distant Kent Island and the mouth of the even more distant Susquehanna. 
Here Governor Calvert and his kinsman Lord Baltimore held a court and a control 
with princely powers over a territory equaling a principality. 


In 1668 St. Mary’s had been incorporated into a city with municipal officials, 
weekly markets and an annual fair. The civic improvements have been enumerated 
(James Walter Thomas, Chronicles of Colonial Maryland, 1913): “A fort, or 
palisade, which though a poor structure compared with those of more modern date, 
was solidly built and well enough mounted to protect the inhabitants against the 
warfare of the day, its massive and dignified state house, with its thick walls, tile 
roof, and paved floors; its stout jail, with its iron barred windows; its market house, 
warehouses, and several ordinances; its unique brick chapel the victim of the per- 
secution of the Roman Catholics of later times, its Protestant Church; its preten- 
tions and fortress like executive mansion; with its offices, private houses and shops— 
of varied architectural design numbering, it is said, about 60 and scattered over 
the elevated but level plain, studded as we are told, with primeval trees, constituted 
the picturesque little metropolis of early Maryland.” 


The second of the early towns of Maryland, Port Tobacco, at a ferry on the Port 
Tobacco River in 1795 contained about 80 houses mostly of wood and very poor. 
The town, however, contained a large Episcopal Church on the border of the town 
and it has a newspaper. 


The scattered plantations and freeholds and the wretched condition of the roads 
during the first hundred years of the colony forbade the establishment of schools. 
Rich Protestants sent their sons to English Universities and a few of the Catholic 
families to France for an education. In 1754 there were 100 Maryland students 
in the Academy in Philadelphia, and some went to William and Mary in Virginia. 
The eighteenth century had its educated men. A ceaseless agitation of the educa- 
tion question indicates this. Not till 1723 was there a school in each county, but 
Governor Sharpe wrote in 1763 there was not one good grammar school in the 
province. It was difficult to get and impossible to keep good schoolmasters. The 
first free school started in Annapolis in 1695 but it was not complete until 1701. 
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In 1774 St. Mary’s, Calvert, Charles and Prince George counties united to found 
Charlotte Hall and formal education may be said to have begun. Before that it was 
not uncommon for a man to have considerable property yet be uneducated and 
illiterate. A tomb of the first generation of settlers sometimes shows proudly 
armorial carvings, yet the grandchildren of that same person, in lieu of signing, was 
obliged to make his mark! 


Almost all the inhabitants of the eighteenth century Maryland were engaged 
directly or indirectly in agriculture and the large majority of them in the tobacco 
industry. Manufacturing scarcely existed. The lack of good roads were a great 
drawback to trade and intercourse. In 1749-50 vessels were owned by inhabitants 
and that year they exported 28,000 hogsheads of tobacco, wheat, corn, pig and bar 
iron, lumber and furs valued at 16,000 pounds. Twelve years later tobacco had de- 
creased while other exports increased to 90,000 pounds. But the colony was not 
rich; as early as 1754 the burden of indigent white men became heavy. In 1768 by 
act of Assembly an almshouse was established in each county. 


Some years before the Lord Proprietor while visiting the colony in 1732-33 men- 
tioned his concern at the bad state of the prisons. That there was ample cause is 
shown by the report of a committee of the lower house submitted three years later: 
“It is a very inconvenient building, there being but two rooms in it, one on the 
ground floor and the other above, so there are no separate apartments for men 
and women. Such debtors as have the misfortune to be in prison, and who are 
kept generally in the upper room, are almost perished with cold in the winter and 
in danger of being destroyed by stench which in the summer comes from the lower 
room where the criminals are confined.” Passing the prison required a detour. 


Yet by the middle of the eighteenth century this same city of Annapolis had 
gained some importance and a degree of culture and refinement. ‘A French hair- 
dresser was in demand. The headgear of the Ladies, the powdered periwigs of the 
gentlemen, the laces, silks, velvets and gay colored costumes of both ladies and 
gentlemen followed closely the latest fashion of the Mother Country; and the 
unsparing use of the stay gave to social circles a dignified and courtly charm. In 
1752 the first theatre in America was opened with a production of the Beggars 
Opera. Chariots of rare elegance, the coach and four and the sedan chair moved 
along the highways. The finest residences were remarkable for their large size 
and striking appearance. The tables of the wealthy were adorned with plate, cut 
glass and properly provided with choice wines, meats and dainties. The members 
of Society were refined, cultured and polished.” (Maryland Historical Society 
Magazine, March, 1907.) 


Historical Background (Federal) 


Whereas up to the Revolution the greatest activities of the colony had been 
agricultural and Annapolis since the abandonment of St. Mary’s as the capital 
city had been the center of urban activity, during the Revolution and in the half 
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century following Baltimore rapidly assumed the role of leadership it has held ever 
since. Not till 1729 did the “inhabitants of Baltimore County” address a petition 
to the General Assembly for the erection of a town upon the Patapsco River. 
Thirty-two years after its founding Baltimore Town contained but twenty-five 
dwellings, one church and two taverns. Before 1780 Annapolis had been the prin- 
cipal port of entry, but the Revolutionary War proved a great stimulus to the 
shipping industry and after the treaty of 1778 with France, Baltimore Merchant 
Marine steadily grew and the famous Clipper Ship was perfected. Fell’s Point, 
which today is a part of Baltimore, was a shipping center before the founding of 
Baltimore. From 1790 to 1795 the merchandise cleared through the port of Balti- 
more was valued at $13,500,000. During that same period the entire export of the 
colony was $20,000,000. The first two decades of the nineteenth century was to see 
Baltimore not only assume the leadership but to see her completely overshadow the 
rest of the State. The completion of the National Pike was one of the most impor- 
tant events in the growth of the city. This road tapped the trade of the expanding 
west and until the building of the great railroad system of the nation the city, 
through the seaport, which was the nearest to the western traffic, was to enjoy almost 
a complete monopoly. The city reaped to the full the benefits. 

The first trade routes had been merely the rolling roads over which the tobacco 
hogsheads were rolled to the nearest wharf. But the end of the first century of the 
colony saw a great change. The road to Hanover from Baltimore was opened in 
1741 and the road to York about the same time. The first stage coach line to 
Philadelphia was founded in 1765 and others soon followed. The first mail route 
in 1695 was from Newton’s Point on the Potomac to Annapolis, thence across the 
bay through Chestertown, New Castle to Philadelphia. In 1727 a route was estab- 
lished by way of the Western Shore. During the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, a goodly part of the maritime trade out of Baltimore was with the West 
Indies. The numerous wars in Europe made it expedient for England to ship 
to the neutral ports of the United States, thence to the West Indies, and the 
nearby ports. The ships of this country were in great demand. The Baltimore 
Clipper, developed from 1840 to 1850, was a merchant ship that combined the 
advantages of cargo space with great speed. Trade with China demanded above all 
else speed. The building of these swift ships, upon which the reputation of Balti- 
more largely rested at that time, was also greatly stimulated by the discovery of 
gold in California in 1849-51. As the demand for speed at the expense of carrying 
power lessened after 1865 the popularity of the Clipper declined and its day ended 
with the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. The trade of Baltimore, and its rela- 
tive prosperity, varied directly with shipping. 

The prosperity of the growing city was increased by the building of the canals. 
The Susquehanna Canal Co. was incorporated in 1783 and the Potomac Canal in 
1784. This latter scheme, however, came to naught. In 1799, The Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal was incorporated, and in 1817, a canal was seriously proposed to 
connect the Severn River with the Potomac. Neither plan succeeded and not till 
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1823, when the plan for the proposed Chesapeake and Ohio Canal was formally 
launched, was a water route under way to connect the Tidewater of the Potomac 
with the country around Cumberland, and thence over the Alleghany Mountains 
to the Ohio River and ultimately (it was hoped) to the waters of Lake Erie. Thus 
the trafic of the West could be water borne over the mountains to the nearest 
seaport—Baltimore. 

Inspired by the same impulse that was behind the canal schemes was the building 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad—a purely local enterprise. It was to become the 
first railroad in the world for general freight and passenger use. 

At the commencement of the Revolution, Baltimore was but a village of 5,000 
inhabitants. At the close of the war it was a town of 8,000. In 1825 it attained 
the position of third city of the land and it maintained that position for twenty 
years. The population in 1830 was 81,000, in 1840—102,000. Shortly thereafter 
the great railroads of the nation were built and Baltimore lost its place in the race 
for the commerce of the rapidly expanding young nation. From 1820 to 1840 
Baltimore not only attained foremost rank commercially among the growing cities 
of the country, but she enjoyed a cultural level and a grace and refinement in her 
architecture, that with the change in conditions upon the advent of machinery she, 
like her rivals, was not to keep. 

William Wirt, writing in 1822, said: ‘After walking about a mile I came to the 
summit of a hill that overlooked the city, and there I stopped a moment to take 
breath and look back on it. The ground had begun to smoke with the warmth of 
the rising sun and the city seemed to spread itself out before me to a vast extent. 
But towering above the fog was the Washington Monument (a single beautiful 
column 160 feet in height, rendered indescribably striking and interesting from the 
touching solitude of the scene from which it lifts its head) and several noble steeples 
of churches interspersed, whose gilded summits were now glistening in the sun. 
Casting the eye over Baltimore, it lights upon the Chesapeake Bay ... After feast- 
ing my eye for sometime on the rich, diversified and boundless landscape that lay 
before me, meditating on the future grandeur of the city and the rising glories of 
the nation I turned to resume may walk into the country .. . 

“No city in the world has a more beautiful country spread around it than Balti- 
more, and all that could be expected from wealth and fine taste has been accom- 
plished. The sites of the houses are well selected, always upon some eminence, em- 
bosomed amid beautiful trees, from which their white fronts peep out enchantingly. 
It was a treat to see this little Baltimore town, so conceited, bristling and debonair, 
growing up like a saucy, chubby boy, bursting in continently out of its clothes.” 

The people of the United States, feeling that the completest severance from 
England had been achieved in the successful outcome of the War of 1812 and 
that they had finally entered upon a national life, became conscious of their archi- 
tecture. Up to this time architecture had been in the hands of the carpenter builder 
or the gentlemen diletant. Now along with the great activity manifested in the 
road and canal building ‘and the development of natural resources it was only 
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natural that the services of architecture should be called upon to create the outward 
sign to the budding national pride. Architects educated as such appear for the first 
time. 


5. Building Materials 


Of course timber was available to the early settler for building in unlimited quan- 
tities. Also he had such materials as turf and branches out of which he could 
fashion the rude shelters with which he had been familiar upon his native heath. 
Stone was easily procured in almost all the counties and were very early used for 
chimneys. Brick making was soon started and as early as 1640 a contract was en- 
tered into with one Cornelius Cannady in St. Mary’s to make bricks. Clay existed 
in quantities almost everywhere and it was suitable for brick and tile making. A 
belief is prevalent that bricks were brought to the colony from England as ballast. 
There are three manifests showing importation of bricks into the colony totaling 
6,000 bricks, about enough to make one chimney. Only one of these was from 
England. (Records Md. Historical Society.) 


Brick moulds marked of English origin were found at Reedbourne on the Chester 
River that fitted the bricks with which the house was built. Dr. James Bordley of 
Baltimore has had the records of the London docks searched from 1700 to 1900 
and no mention of a shipment of bricks has been found, but only mention of brick 
moulds. The English mould was large and the Dutch small, about the size of the 
common brick today. So that when a building was described as of English brick it 
was certainly meant of brick of the large English size. 


Glass was at first unobtainable except by importation. As late as 1800 in Ohio 
the house of George Rogers Clark which had glass in the sash was considered a 
wonder. The State house of St. Mary’s (1674) had glass held into iron sash by 
lead muntins. As late as 1729 The Rev. Higginson writing from Massachusetts 
asks glass be sent him as a substitute for the oiled paper universally used. In Penn- 
sylvania isinglass was employed in sash and in Maryland it is thought sheep skin 
parchment in addition to oiled paper. In 1640 and 1650 bottle glass was an accept- 
able substitute for the imported glass and not till 1769 did any advertisement for 
window glass appear (New Jersey) in the colonies. In 1787 glass manufacturers 
failing to obtain a subsidy, obtained a tariff to protect them from the cheaper 
imported varieties. This is said to be the first American tariff. (Early American 
Glass, by R. M. Knittle, 1937.) Beverly in his History of Virginia, 1720, says 
“of late” the private buildings have “their windows larger and sashed with crystal 
glass.” 


Nails were almost unobtainable and were worth nearly their weight in gold. 
Their scarcity led to the custom of holding wood construction members by wooden 
pins, and where nails were used a man moving from one place to another frequently 
burned his house to obtain the nails. This practice in 1645 was in Virginia actually 
prohibited by law. The roofing materials were at first almost always either tile or 
wood. Wood shingles soon became an item of export and in 1654 the contract for 
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the State House at St. Mary’s gave the builder an option of either tile or slate. 
He used tile. 

Mortar was easily obtained from the local river sand and oyster shell lime. The 
usual small items such as latches were often of wood and leather. Later with the 
manufacture of iron, blacksmiths began to flourish. In 1719, 100 acres were 
offered to anyone who would set up a furnace. It seems likely that materials used 
in building were on the whole only those that could be obtained locally. 

As we have seen, there arrived on the Ark and the Dove 300 workmen. Among 
them were most certainly carpenters and builders and men skilled in the building 
trades—for shelter would be the first requirements, after food, of the early settlers. 
Many indentured servants were builders and cabinet makers who served out their 
bondage in building and furnishing the first houses of the colony. The larger 
plantations in time were able to train slaves to the simple tasks of building and 
thus attained more nearly that much desired state of independence. For the rougher 
work of hauling and digging slaves were used and sometimes a large operation, even 
in the nineteenth century would hire slaves from nearby slaveholders. (Monocy 
Aqueduct, 1833.) 

It can only be surmised who did the work of planning and design. Each planta- 
tion library perhaps contained one or more of the numerous books of the time 
containing advice to builders on plans and details, and these were consulted by the 
owners and master builders. There is a strange lack of Colonial records in this 
point, and men like Thomas Jefferson who traveled and made notes for his later 
guidance as architect, were few and those few not recorded. The ingenuity of the 
first owners, dealing with the materials at hand, guided by expert craftsmen, un- 
spoiled by the use of machinery, have given us the few examples of early architecture 
that remains. 

II. DEVELOPMENT OF LocaL ARCHITECTURE 
1. Primitive Building Types 

The first shelters of the white man in Maryland, as we have seen, were those of 
the Indian village purchased upon arrival. When the settler built for himself it is 
thought he first fashioned the rudest conical hut of turf or rushes such as the time 
sheltered the shepherds and crofters of England. The first habitations of timber 
in America seem to have been of trunks or planks stood vertically like palisades 
which the white men had seen employed by the Indians. There are references to 
log houses during the latter part of the seventeenth century. The Swedes or Finns 
who had settled in Delaware as early as 1638 were familiar, unlike the English, 
with that method of construction where the log is laid horizontally and where the 
chink is filled with clay or plaster. It is thought that from them the English settler 
learned the construction of log house. The kitchen of the old frame house at Elton- 
head, whose date is supposed to be near 1700, is of six-inch logs laid horizontally. 
(Fiske Kimball’s Architecture of the American Colonies.) 

Next and very soon came the dwelling of hewn frame and pine clapboard siding, 
roofed with green shingles, and having swinging board shutters. Its unseasoned 
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and unpainted sides and roof curled and cracked under a blistering sun. Before the 
end of the seventeenth century a few of the more wealthy settlers dug deep founda- 
tions and built the strong walls of some of the historic survivals. Such a one in 
spite of more recent alterations is Cross Manor in St. Mary’s County. The earlier 
types are represented by Kent Fort Manor on Kent Island and The Old House at 
Eltonhead Manor on the cliffs of Calvert County. Some of the early houses, as 
brick became more easily procured, had brick ends as extensions of the great 
chimneys. 

The plans of the first houses were invariably very simple, and usually consisted 
of a central hall or passage running entirely through the house, front to back. 
Sometimes there was two rooms in each side although in the smaller house there was 
but one. In the smallest houses the hall is omitted and one enters, as at Eltonhead, 
through opposite doors directly into the principal room. From the beginning the 
builder’s liking for symmetry is noticeable in the even arrangement of windows and 
balancing chimneys at each end of the composition. In the later houses, as is plainly 
seen at Annapolis, symmetrical plan is invariably adopted. In the less pretentious 
houses the sleeping rooms were in the roof construction, either in a gable or a 
gambrel. It is only later that the houses became full two stories. The stairs either 
went up in one of the chimney recesses boxed in, or in the central hall. The kitchen 
more often than not was in a one-story addition, sometimes log. 

It seems that concessions to climate were grudgingly made when one considers 
the lack of porch until a hundred years had passed of American living. The old 
house at Eltonhead or Kent Fort Manor never had any provisions for outdoor 
shaded living. Susquehanna in St. Mary’s shows a porch obviously added later as 
it is projected from above the original cornice. Whereas numerous later houses of 
all the counties show this feature of porch along the length of the house accepted 
as a part of the design, it is strange that the larger and more pretentious houses as 
often as not have no more covered shelter than a small portico at the entrance. 
Tulip Hill and Mulberry Fields are both without any more commodious shelter, 
while Whitehall and Homewood for instance have high but not very spacious 
porches. Perhaps the pretentious house, having gardens and garden houses in which 
one could rest, did not feel the need as much as the smaller house where space was 
limited and children and stock underfoot. It is thought the porch or outdoor room 
may have come to the colony from the West Indies, with which the settlers were 
familiar by reasons of trade. 

The elements of plan and arrangement seem to have been dictated more by 
warm weather than by cold. Unlike New England where the large masonry 
chimney was put in the middle of the house and acted as a temperature control, in 
Maryland the chimneys are almost invariably at the gable ends in which location a 
great amount of heat is lost to the outside. The familiar hall or passage through 
the house is a welcome sitting place in a warm climate but becomes drafty and 
uncomfortable in cold weather. Ceilngs were high and even in simple one-story and 
roof constructions are sometimes, as at Charlesgift, as high as eleven feet. Box 
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stairs on the other hand in the simpler houses become a practical controller of heat 
in cold weather when the open fireplace was scarcely adequate to keep even a small 
room comfortable. 

Developments due to local conditions resulted in the division of the plan into 
five parts which plan is Maryland’s unique contribution to Colonial domestic archi- 
tecture. In Virginia and sometimes in southern Maryland, as at Mulberry Fields, 
the kitchen is often in a separate building, removed from the main house and 
balanced by a similar plantation office on the opposite side of the principal axis. 
This resulted in a division into three. In Maryland, the kitchen and office were 
connected by enclosed passages which creates a plan of five parts. The most distin- 
guished of the Maryland houses—Whitehall Tulip Hill, the Brice House in 
Annapolis, Homewood, are all of this type. 

One of the details of building that shows clearly concessions to climate is the 
window sash. We know that the sash in the first State House at St. Mary’s (1674) 
was metal casement with lead muntins almost certainly, with the glass, imported 
from England. In 1794 a Frenchman, de la Porte, used wooden casements at 
Bon Air in Harford County. The early European settler knew no other sash than 
the hinged casement, that lighted the houses of his native land. Very soon this 
type of window gave way to the double sliding sash which is so much better adapted 
to the Maryland too hot sun and frequent violent storms. Very soon the casement 
almost ceased to be used. 

Decorations as in all but the large plantation and Annapolis house of the 
eighteenth century were meager and consisted at most of a paneled end to the 
principal room and a chair rail as is seen in the very small farmer’s house at Ship- 
pen’s Creek, Kent Island, an architrave mould as trim and a mantel or two. Few 
houses lacked a bit of paneling and a board partition between rooms was a common 
expedient. On the other hand, the large plantation house and the urban house of 
the seventeen hundreds showed at times considerable elaboration. The stairway 
is the most often decorated feature and it consisted of carved stair ends, turned 
ballusters, three to a tread, mahogany stair rail and newels. In the later houses a 
cornice occurs around the principal rooms and the chair rails were often orna- 
mented. Paneling became rarer and ceased almost entirely about 1800. In the 
Chase house in Annapolis, and the Whitehall nearby, the elaboration became exten- 
sive and showed considerable ingenuity and refinement. Tradition states the elab- 
orate carving at Whitehall was done by an indentured servant. Some of the 
mantels were of marble, as at the Chase house, and imported, and the best of the 
finishing hardware bears the look of hardware from the old country. 

By the time of the Revolution building practices had become pretty generally 
established. The vocabulary was limited and determined by suitability, the idiom 
well known and understood. Society was a unit bound together by common inter- 
ests and such culture as Maryland produced indigenous. Its best architectural ex- 
pression can be seen today in such houses as are still standing in and near Annapolis. 

The professional architect was slow to appear in American life. Wm. Buckland 
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had worked in Annapolis just prior to the Revolution along with the amateurs, 
but it was not till the close of the War of 1812 that such men as L’Enfant and 
Dr. Thornton in Washington; Bulfinch in Boston; Hoban and a little later Strick- 
land in Philadelphia began to practice and influence building. The most important 
event in the progress of American architecture at this time was the coming of 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe, the first fully equipped and trained architect and engineer 
to come to the United States. He established the practice of architecture in this 
country as a profession. He was an Englishman of French extraction and had for 
a while been active in the employ of the city of London and the Royal Navy. It is 
especially in the city of Baltimore that his influence was felt and evidences of it can 
be discerned to this day. He arrived in America in 1796 and took up his residence 
first in Virginia. In Baltimore he designed the first Roman Catholic cathedral to be 
erected in the United States. It was opened for services in 1821, although it was 
still under construction in 1830. To his credit is the Baltimore Exchange in 1820 
which, like the Cathedral, was crowned with a low dome. It was one of the objects 
most worthy of notice to the stranger visiting Baltimore. 

Baltimore very early began the manufacture of bricks and large deposits of 
suitable clay are to be found in the immediate vicinity. The architecture became a 
brick one and stone buildings were distinctly the exception. Residences were almost 
entirely of brick with stone steps and trimmings. What we know of the better 
architecture of the times, excepting that of Latrobe, can be generally attributed to 
Robert Cary Long, and Robert Mills, one of his pupils. These men, as the earlier 
Buckland, graduated to the profession of architect from the ranks of the carpenter 
builder. Mills was born in Maryland in 1772 and won by a competition the com- 
mission to design the first monument in Washington to be erected in the United 
States. It was started in 1816 and in the year 1819 he built one of the first rows of 
brick dwellings to be erected in the city, later known as “Waterloo Row.” It con- 
tained twelve houses and was built on the then northern limits of the city. It never 
became popular. 

The row houses, planned for narrow city lots and having light only at the front 
and back, were at first, as in Waterloo Row, and on West Hamilton Street, only two 
rooms on a floor. This, of course, in order to give to the house the desired rooms, 
necessiated four or five stories. The kitchen and the dining room were sometimes 
partly below ground in a basement. The first story was given up to the two parlors 
or reception rooms. Above were two stories of family bedrooms. The servants 
were relegated to the attic. Conveniences there were non and heat only from open 
fireplaces. This plan was still further to deteriorate. In an effort to reduce the 
number of stories a third room was added to each floor. This third room was nar- 
rower than the lot so that the middle room could obtain a little light in one window 
at the end of the court. This plan was the commonly accepted city plan from the 
two decades preceding 1860 to the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Long designed the Union Bank and the College of Medicine in 1807, and in 
1813 Rembrandt Peale’s Natural History Museum on Holliday Street. His first 
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work of importance in 1811 was the building for the University of Maryland. 
Among his other works in Baltimore were the Holliday Street Theater, the Jail, 
St. Paul’s Church and a Roman amphitheater on Calvert Street with a seating 
capacity of 5,000. 

Another of the conspicuous architects to settle in Baltimore was Maximillian 
Godefroy, a native of France. He was brought to the city to teach drawing at the 
Seminary by the French Sulpician Brothers of St. Mary’s, for whom he designed the 
Chapel in 1807. To him may also be assigned the Masonic Temple in 1814 and the 
First Unitarian Church, and contemporary with the building of Washington 
Monument by Mills was his design for the Battle Monument to commemorate the 
victorious outcome of the War of 1812. The two monuments gave the name of the 
“Monumental City” of Baltimore. 

Baltimore had still some amateur architects. Among them was Justice and 
Colonel Nicholas Rogers, who had been an aide on the staff of Baron de Kalb 
during the Revolution. He is said to have designed the Assembly Rooms which 
were erected in 1797 by Robert Cary Long. Another was Dr. Howard, the son of 
the Revolutionary hero, John Eager Howard, who gave the land upon which the 
first monument to Washington was erected. Doctor Howard designed the McKim 
Free School in 1821, a careful replica of a Greek Doric Temple. 

Although the first half of the nineteenth century witnessed Baltimore as the seat 
of any important architectural effort, some building was done in the counties. 
Up to the commencement of the Civil War economic conditions in the agricultural 
communities, less subject to the extremes of fluctuation and panics that disturbed 
cities, were fairly good and stable. Cheap labor was still available and manufac- 
turing had not yet seriously started to drain the country districts of young men. 
Although no great plantation houses date from this period the small farmers whose 
ancestors had built earlier and smaller houses, perhaps on the same farm, had large 
families and required the larger house that his economic situation seemed to warrant. 
They built the square, gabled farmhouse so familiar until modern times. In some 
parts of the state where stone was plentifully available, as in northern Harford, 
masonry houses were the rule. In other districts the same plan was erected into a 
frame house. Such houses are apt to be of two parts, one large with high ceilings 
containing the common rooms and some of the bedrooms and one part smaller with 
lower ceilings. This smaller part contained the kitchen, dining room and the 
owner’s bedroom over the dining room, to which it was connected by a box stair. 

Stoves at this time were common and the spacious chimneys of an earlier day 
gave way to chimneys without fireplaces and only large enough for a small flue. 
Ornamental details are few and illustrate the country carpentet’s recollection of the 
latest fashion but recently seen in Baltimore. 

It was natural that the work of the few professional architects should be largely 
influential in establishing the character of Maryland architecture during our early 
Federal existence. Although Latrobe had been the first to introduce Gothic design 
in the United States and it had been attempted by Godefroy at St. Mary’s in 
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Baltimore, these men were all trained in the classical tradition and the Gothic 
attempts were at best half-hearted and of little moment. Latrobe was especially 
fond of the Greek Ionic and as such designed the Cathedral. Godefroy’s design 
for the Unitarian Church was strongly Italian, and Mills conceived the Washington 
Monument as a Greek Doric shaft. Even the details of residence work were classics 
and mantels were almost invariably two Doric columns surmounted by a conventional 
entablature. 

Work of lesser importance undertaken in Baltimore by simple builders were mod- 
eled upon the taste of the time assisted by certain architectural books which 
served as guides and gave advice upon plans, elevations and details. What more 
natural than at the start of our architectural consciousness as a nation these books 
written for novices, should confine themselves to the classic Greek idiom. 

Baltimore during the thirties of the nineteenth century saw many houses built 
both separately as large and stately mansions of the rich, rows for probable specu- 
lation and even the modest home of the humble in this new Greek mode. A number 
of these porticoed houses have survived. Cathedral Street still shows rows, the old 
Dulin house on Monument Street, and little houses in South Paca and Orleans 
Streets are mute reminders of those days of classical revival. 

If a builder felt himself incapable of designing out of the exigencies of his 
problem he would certainly turn to guide books available and these books must 
confine themselves to the easily illustrated details of classic architecture. This prac- 
tice grew naturally out of our Colonial traditions and was in line with the classical 
character of our current education. It developed both here in Maryland and in the 
other eastern states into the Greek revival which gave way in its time to the Gothic 
of the sixties and seventies of the last century. The Greek Revival coming as it did 
at the close of the period of the craftsman and at the beginning of the machine 
age its details became rapidly debased. The architecture of the thirties was still 
marked by refinement and decorum. In the forties and fifties it became coarser and 
full of extraneous details. It was soon to sink into the absurdities that followed 


the Civil War. 
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ART MUSEUMS OF BALTIMORE 


By C. Morcan MarsHaty 
Administrator, Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Maryland 


Pare ART MUSEUMS, as we know such institutions today, came 
comparatively late to Baltimore, hence the Maryland metropolis escaped the type 
of galleries that a number of her sister cities inherited from the late Victorian and 
Edwardian eras. 

Externally the city’s art repositories have not wholly escaped the traditional aspect. 
The endless steps and colonnaded porches and the forbidding style (to some) of 
North Italy influenced the architects, but once you are over the thresholds you forget 
the exteriors. 

Baltimore often has been criticized for its tardiness in public recognition of the 
fine arts. Other Atlantic seaboard ports acquired civic museums decades earlier. 
Baltimore passed through the era of the Philadelphia Centennial and the classic 
awakening that followed the World’s Columbian Exposition without acquiring a 
public museum. In all fairness let it be remembered that Baltimore, comparatively, 
is a young city. Of its moneyed merchants and shippers in the Early Republic era 
-only one, the Scotsman, Robert Gilmor, found time or inclination to acquire a con- 
siderable amount of fine art. Following his death in 1822 Gilmor’s treasures were 
carted out of his town house in Water Street and his country seat Beech Hill, and 
sold up and down the coast, consequently, the average citizen never saw them. 

Therefore, average citizen’s acquaintance with paintings in nineteenth-century 
Baltimore was made at commercial exhibits. The introduction being afforded, for 
the greater part, by the Peales, father and son, extraordinary men whose talents 
ranged from fine arts to the science of palentology, who owned (what is now the 
Municipal Museum, but is still called) Peale’s Museum, on Holliday Street. 

The era that produced Robert Gilmor found an artistic outlet in Baltimore in 
architecture. Latrobe Mills and Robert Carey Long got many commissions here; 
and not all of the fine residences they designed have yet been razed to make way 
for parking lots. There were objects d’art in those houses and, fortunately for the 
city, an ever increasing amount of it is now finding its way into the public museums. 
After Gilmor, however, there was no collector of any magnitude, save one, in Balti- 
more until the era of Southern rehabilitation that followed with the readjustments 
in the seventies. This era witnessed the rise of a new class of moneyed men in the 
city—merchants, jobbers, shippers and organizers of transportation systems. Many 
of them came from elsewhere; many of them made money—lots of it—and many 
graciously left it to the city from whence it came. 

Some of these families were established here a decade or more before the War 
Between the States. Though Baltimore’s notable Enoch Pratt and Johns Hopkins 
were destined, figuratively speaking, to die in their counting houses with their boots 
on, leaving their vast fortunes as philanthropies for others to develop, William T. 
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Walters and his son Henry spent the early sixties visiting the European galleries, art 
dealers and making the personal acquaintanceship of many mid-nineteenth century 
artists whose works are now the property of the people of Baitimore. Pilgrimages 
that were continued regularly until Henry Walters’ death. 

The elder Walters came to Baltimore from Southern Pennsylvania in 1841. A 
mining engineer by profession, his early commercial interest was in canal transporta- 
tion in the Susquehanna region. In 1847 he established in Baltimore the firm of 
Wm. T. Walters & Co. It is tradition that the same year he made his first art 
purchase, Odier’s “Napoleon Crossing the Alps.” The modest beginning of what 
is perhaps the most amazing chapter of art-collecting in the history of American 
cultural development. Pursued diligently, painstakingly and intelligently by father 
and son, their collection of objects of d’arts spanned a period of seventy years, 
bringing together “the frail, perishable things of past centuries,’ and, as Henry 
Watson Kent phrased it, placed “the whole world of culture in the position of 
debtor.” 

The Walters’ purchases, in great measure, were not by cable through factor and 
professional art dealer. They saw what they bought and knew what they were 
buying. The elder Walters was an intimate friend of the Baltimore sculptor W. 
H. Rinehart, to whom he was a patron; the younger Walters was guided in his 
artistic development by a close friendship with the Baltimorean George A. Lucas, 
then a resident in Paris. The Walters not only bought works by Delaroche, Gerome, 
Corot, Daubigny, Millet and Alma-Tadema, but they came to know these artists 
personally; as with the Walters, collecting was that of patrons. Perhaps the world 
of art does not yet fully realize the nineteenth century’s and indeed, the twentieth 
century’s debt to these two engineer-philanthropists of Baltimore, who will loom 
large when the final appraisal of the era is made. 

The art thus assembled by the Walters was shipped to America and housed in 
Baltimore. Not in a public gallery, but in their town house in Mt. Vernon Place. 
Like the more modest collection of other affluent contemporaries, it adorned a resi- 
dence and was viewed only by the collector and his friends. Long after the Walters’ 
collection was opened to the public on specified winter and spring days for a fee 
devoted to civic charities, most Baltimoreans associated the plain gray-painted brick 
house at No. 5 West with its eternal vestibule light around which was woven a 
fictional romantic legend. Designed by the Viennese-born Major John R. Niernsee, 
architect of South Carolina’s capitol and of Baltimore’s now vanished Academy 
of Music, the Walters’ residence was never a public gallery. Even when it was 
altered and rearranged in 1884, it remained essentially a private town house. 
Realizing that that age was not given to great restraint in newspaper descriptions, 
it is of interest to read a contemporary account of the gallery as “severe in its artistic 
simplicity.” A “simplicity” we know of as primarily composed of tapestried walls, 
heavy portieres and ankle-deep carpets. 

If we were to appraise the Walters’ collection by its most ee fr objects in that 
era, we would grossly underestimate its present worth. The late Meredith Janvier, 
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most reminiscent of all Baltimoreans, used to visit the gallery every Washington’s 
Birthday in the eighties to gaze upon Dagnan-Bouvert’s “The Accident.” Pictures 
by Gerome and Fortuny were in great favor, as was Alma-Tadema’s “Sappho,” and 
the “Oriental Bazaar” always intrigued visiting school-marms and their awed flocks. 


After his father’s death in 1894, and well into the new century, Henry Walters 
pursued collecting. Guided by his father’s precepts and examples, he regarded it 
as a duty and a tribute tc the founder of the family fortune. Until such were his 
activities that rumors got around about the amazing extent and value of the ever- 
growing collection, and public museums elsewhere began to cast covetous eyes on the 
unappraised treasures. By 1905 the Mt. Vernon Place house became far too small 
te contain the ever increasing collection, so a row of old residences, adjacent to the 
Walters residence (around the corner, and down the hill in Washington Place), 
were torn down and the erection of a new gallery was begun at the northeast 
corner of Charles and Center Streets. There, the collection was installed, while 
its value, extent and ultimate disposal remained unanswered questions. With Henry 
Walters death in 1931, the third of these questions became the first to be answered. 
The collection in its entirety, together with the museum and the residence were be- 
queathed to his native Baltimore. And so the city acquired a great municipally- 
owned museum. 


The extent and value of the acquisition has since been revealed gradually, and 
often dramatically. It has been a gigantic task to uncover and evaluate all of the 
vast collection—a task that has been undertaken methodically, painstakingly and 
professionally. As B. Howell Griswold, Jr., president of the gallery’s board of 


trustees, declared in his foreword to the collection’s handbook: 


“Mayor Howard W. Jackson and the city council of Baltimore, responding to 
the opportunity in the same spirit in which this most generous gift was made, created 
a board of trustees and divorced it from all political control, so that it would not 
be handicapped in the formulation of plans through which the greatest possible 
benefit for the people may be obtained.” 


The trustees, in turn, appointed an advisory committee of persons qualified through 
experience and training to guide them in organizing a staff that first set about re- 
arranging, regrouping and cataloguing the innumerable items. It was, and con- 
tinues to be, one of the most colorful, amazing and thrilling chapters in the whole 
history of fine arts in America. The staff first discovered in the basement 243 pack- 
ing cases of treasures that were still unopened at the time of Mr. Walters’ death, 
while, since, frequently and often dramatically, other priceless objects come to light. 


Physical changes were effected in the museum during the summer of 1934, to - 
afford new galleries, and permit a chronological segregation of the exhibits accord- 
ing to period and style. Improved lighting and air-conditioning were installed, and 
_ the gallery announced that it would be open daily without charge—making it, in 
every sense of the word, the public’s own gallery. A visit to Walters will dispel all 
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doubt as to the richness and comprehensiveness of the collection, although at any 
one time you will see but 40 per cent of the collection on view. There is not room 
for more. A necessity that taxes the skill of the administrating staff, as it requires 
them to be well-versed in the art of selectivity, that each periodical display be com- 
posed of items congenially related. Ever so often an old-timer comes in and asks 
to be directed to the “Christian Martyrs” and those with memories of the old No. 5 
gallery still scan the walls for the lesser Barbizons and heroic canvasses that were 
impressive in extent rather than in importance. In sympathy with the interests 
of this clientele, in addition to a number of the “old favorites” on permanent 
exhibition, Gerome’s “The Death of Caesar,” de Neuville’s “Attack at Dawn,” 
and others of this group are still exhibited on occasion, besides the periodic showings 
of the Barye bronzes. 


It is doubtful whether the average Baltimorean yet truly appreciates the character 
of this great art collection that perpetuates the name of Walters. Authorities 
throughout the world of art have no doubt about its unique value. Here is a collec- 
tion, not pieced together from individual bequests, but assembled by two men with 
a single purpose over a period of seven decades. Perhaps the most amazing thing 
about it is the catholicity of taste that they displayed. Some men collect paintings, 
enamels or prints; others go in for whale-oil lamps or crystal chandeliers; William T. 
and Henry Walters collected fine arts. 


As long ago as 1895 the Walters collection contained what was then described 
as: “probably the finest collection of Oriental porcelains and bronzes in the world.” 
Impressive groups illustrating Byzantine and Early Christian Art, sculptures ranging 
from the ancient civilizations of the Nile Valley to nineteenth century France, are all 
represented in the collection. The collection of illuminated manuscripts is second 
only to that in the Pierpont Morgan Library. It is noted for its Sevres porcelains 
and Persian ceramics. The jewel collection is exceptional, and there is an interesting 
array of snuff-boxes. There is priceless stained glass, including the clerestory 
windows from the Cathedral of Sens. Finally, there is a collection of paintings 
reaching from the primitive school to modern times. 


Such is the Walters Collection, bequest of a nineteenth-century financier in 
memory of his father to the people of Baltimore. It has been called “a connoisseut’s 
collection”—and thereby hangs a tale. 


There were civic-minded Baltimoreans at the turn of the century who, while 
realizing the inestimable value of the great collection that Henry Walters was tire- 
lessly augmenting in his last years, were also conscious of another important fact that 
had great bearing on the future cultural rating of their city. Regardless of the 
final disposal of the Walters Collection it must remain just what it was, a collection 
complete in itself—a “‘connoisseur’s collection,” permanently, for the research scholars 
and technicians in art. Moreover, its museum could not serve as a repository for 
other bequests and if Baltimore was to keep step with the artistic pace set by the 
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Walters there had to be such a haven for other and individually lesser (in the way 
of variety and quality) collections. 


The gallery provided by the elder Walters’ contemporary George Peabody, in his 
great Institute in Mount Vernon Place was adequate only for small exhibitions. 
It housed (together with its invaluable library, and its conservatory of music) a 
minor collection which had now ceased to exist as an entity. Some of the portraits 
are on loan to the Peale Museum (of which more anon); other of its paintings and 
objects are exhibited in the Baltimore Museum of Art at Wyman Park Ave., in 
schools or stored in the Institute’s basement. In the seventies, community art 
exhibitions were held in the old Fifth Regiment Armory (now Richmond Market) 
and in the eighties similar exhibitions were held from time to time in the old Academy 
of Music, but this was an opera house, turned theatre, and as an improvised art 
gallery it was far from satisfactory. The Maryland Institute was, and remains, 
essentially a school for creative rather than appreciative art, interested in exhibitions 
primarily for its students. 


Such was the situation that faced Baltimore in the beginning of the twentieth 
century, that was summarized in a paper titled “A Confidentia! Statement of Plans 
for the Future”— 


“In the early years of this century conscientious citizens of Baltimore recognized 
that the city was falling behind some of its sister communities in failing to provide 
an institution which would serve as a storehouse for art objects given to Baltimore 
and at the same time dispense information on the arts.” 


To remedy this situation, initial steps were taken in 1911, when the president 
of a City-wide Congress appointed a sub-committee to consider plans for the estab- 
lishment of an art museum in Baltimore, a project that was incorporated in 1914 
(as America began drifting toward the First World War) and the Baltimore 
Museum of Art then became a public institution. Anticipating the delay in obtaining 
a permanent home, its sponsors and administrators accepted the loan of the town 
house of the Walters’ one-time neighbor, John W. Garrett in Mount Vernon Place, 
from Dr. M. Carey Thomas, sometime president of Bryn Mawr College, who had 
inherited the property from Miss Mary Garrett. Here the museum opened in Feb- 
ruary, 1923, with Miss Florence Levy as its first director and a membership of 
twenty-two. In retrospect, the building was of greater interest than the sparse 
exhibits that it then housed. The Garretts were collecors of considerable impor- 
ance, as nineteenth century guests in this town house and their suburban seat Monte- 
bello knew; and as the Garrett gifts now publicly exhibited in the present museum 
building attest. Miss Garrett, following her father’s death, had the town house 
done over in a style that reflected the Whistler-Chelsea manner. An example of this — 
style is preserved for posterity in the Whistler “Peacock” room of the Freer Gallery 
in Washington. It is regrettable that one of the rooms was not saved, to be installed 
in the new museum building, as it was an interesting period of exotic interior 
decoration that should not have been left to fading memory. 
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It was not until 1924 that the State Legislature authorized a million-dollar loan 
for the erection of the Baltimore Museum of Art, and not until May, 1925, that 
the Baltimore City Council passed the ordinance creating a group of citizens of Balti- 
more to supervise the erection of the museum. Druid Hill Park was suggested as 
the site, but there was much opposition to the idea. (As Blanchard Randall, chair- 
man of the group, bluntly declared: “We are going to be subjected to a great deal 
of criticism. No matter where the building is located or what style we may determine 
upon, we are going to be lambasted.”) Finally, the museum was located just west 
of Charles Street, in Wyman Park—an estate left to both the City and the Johns 
Hopkins University. This property was originally Homewood, whose mansion, 
built by the signer Charles Carroll of Carrollton, in 1806, is now the office of the 
university’s president. 

One of the chief contributions of the Baltimore Museum of Art to the cultural 
treasures of the city has been its installations of fine examples of period interiors. 
It began as long ago as the brief sojourn in the now-vanished Garrett residence 
with the installation of an eighteenth century room from Eltonhead Manor, in 
Calvert County, donated by Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Owens; that was moved to 
the new museum on its completion. It was continued in 1927 with the purchase 
of the living room from Havre-de-Venture, the Charles County home of the Mary- 
land signer, Thomas Stone. It was further augmented a few years later by Mrs. 
J. Hemsley Johnson’s gift of a splendid interior from “The Abbey” in Chestertown, 
Maryland. The gift of this “great room” stirred up a great to-do on the Eastern 
Shore, where the citizens made vigorous but vain efforts to prevent the removal of 
this fine example of circa 1663, with carving attributed to Grinnell Gibbons. Then 
efforts are understandable, but there was a certain poetic justice in Baltimore’s 
acquisition of this room when we remember that the splendid Early Republic room 
from the Crawford House in East Pratt Street (Baltimore) is a feature of the 
Metropolitan Museum’s “American Wing.” A subsequent gift of an interior to 
the Baltimore Museum of Art was that of Mrs. Saidie A. May—of a Jacobean 
Room with fireplace and wall paneling from the “great hall” of a seventeenth 
century house in Shrewsbury, England. 

The largest acquisition of the Baltimore Museum since its removal to Wyman 
Park is the Mary Frick Jacobs Collection given by the wife of Dr. Henry Barton 
Jacobs. Mrs. Jacobs, with her first husband, Robert Garrett, began this collection 
during his lifetime, possessed of a determination that survived her—that the collection 
that then graced her broad brownstone residence in Mount Vernon Place be housed 
in a wing of its own at the Museum of Art, and the deed of gift so stipulated. The 
City of Baltimore asked its citizens to approve a loan for that purpose; the citizens 
of Baltimore rejected it. Later, the municipal administration obtained a half million 
dollars of P. W. A. funds, the wing was built and the collection accepted and 
exhibited. Here a three-quarter length painting of Mrs. Jacobs by Alexandre 
Cabanel, surrounded by family portraits from the days of Sully and Charles Willson 
Peale to a late-Victorian yesteryear, scrutinizes visitors, and cultural Baltimore 
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is the richer for it. The gift includes fine examples of the Dutch School—Rem- 
brandt, Van Ruysdael, Van Dyck and Franz Hals. The English portrait painters 
Raeburn, Reynolds, Romney and Lawrence are also represented. There are six 
Aubusson Chinese tapestries, a great. Perugian altar-piece, and examples of the French 
masters Boucher, Fragonard, Chardon, Lancret, Latour and Greuze. 

Other bequests are not housed in special wings, but they do have individual 
galleries and alcoves. There is the collection of Americana, including Colonia! 
silver, the gift of Mrs. Miles White, Jr.; the Francis Harvey bequest of Viennese 
porcelains and watches; and the George C. Jenkins gift of Staffordshire. The Levy 
Memorial Room, opened in 1932, is endowed for Oriental art by the family of 
Julius Levy; the Jacob Epstein collection of paintings, bronzes and sculpture is rich 
and extensive. The museum already has assembled one of the outstanding groups 
of nineteenth century prints in the United States. With the great collection de- 
posited by Robert and John W. Garrett as a nucleus, the prints collected by the late 
George A. Lucas during his many years in France, supplemented by those of Marie 
Conrad Lehr, Blanche Adler, Lawrason Riggs and others, together with the Joseph 
Katz Daumier lithographs, the Museum stands preeminent in this field. 

The collections and donors listed are by no means all-inclusive of the Museum’s 
treasures but they are indicative of the scope of the Museum’s ever-increasing store 
and they do give the lie to those who predicted that its walls and cases would remain 
bar and empty because Baltimoreans were too lacking in civic pride to give either 
of their treasured possessions or of their means. 

Because of the very nature of the Walters Collection as well as limitations of 
space, the Baltimore Museum of Art is definitely essential. Here is a museum 
where the citizen provides, through his tax dollars and his membership, a depository 
for his treasures, and a place where he may see the traveling exhibitions enjoyed by 
ether communities, besides those of the local and state-wide artists’ groups; and of 
the dance and the drama. As the years have passed the policies of the museum have 
broadened. Art as applied to industry is shown; music, the photo-mural, emphasis 
through lighting—all have their place in a scheme to popularize the exhibitions. 
Lectures, seminars and concerts follow exhibitions, receptions and cinema revivals. 
Attendance increases and national periodicals now take notice of the activities. 
Mrs. Saidie A. May again became a benefactor by giving a membership room in 
memory of her sister, Miss Blanche Adler, who during her life gave substantially 
of her time and her money. Here Mrs. May’s collection of modern paintings are 
shown, here members drop in for a cup of tea. 

This brings us to the last in the list of Baltimore’s art museums, and paradoxically 
to the first of them. The Peale Museum in Holliday Street, which is to Baltimore 
what the Museum of the City of New York is to Manhattan, is housed in the | 
building in which Rembrandt Peale painted his heroic canvases and exhibited his 
exhibited his mastodon over a century ago. Baltimoreans a few decades back knew 
- it as the crumbling structure in which gas light was first used for illumination, and 
which from 1830 to 1875 served as the City Hall. Painstaking!ly restored by John 
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H. Scarff, after Robert Carey Long’s original design, it serves as a repository for 
Baltimoreans. Both the Peabody Institute and the Maryland Historical Society 
have contributed portraits identified with the colorful past of this seaport. In its 
Defenders’ Hall Betsy Patterson’s uncle, General Samuel Smith, shares honors 
with Commodore Joshua Barney. Perhaps, they wonder why Baltimore’s first inter- 
national lady doesn’t come down from the Historical Society’s building in Monu- 
ment Street to join them. There is no mastodon at the Peale now, but there is the 
Hambleton Collection of Baltimore prints, the Peale Washingtons, and a Maritime 
Room with a collection of house flags of the Baltimore importers identified with the 
decades when the city’s clippers sailed the seven seas. And at the front door is a 
colored man-servant in silver-buckled high-tongue shoes to greet you. 
Even the museum devoted to the city’s past remains alive in Baltimore. 


LIBRARIES OF MARYLAND 


By James W. Foster 


Maryland Room, Pratt Library, Baltimore 
Editor, Maryland Historical Magazine 


I, THE sTORY of the development of library service in English 
America, Maryland occupies, thanks to the celebrated Reverend Thomas Bray, a 
primary place. Although the first library actually set up in the colonies was at 
Harvard College, it appears that the first plan for libraries for the use of the 
general public was conceived and put into effect in Maryland by Bray. His 
specialized collections of books were, in turn, forerunners of sporadic and rarely 
successful commercial lending libraries. After the Revolution these gave way to 
proprietary libraries, operated on the subscription basis, while others were established 
by cultural societies in furtherance of their special purposes. About the middle of 
the nineteenth century, endowed libraries made their appearance, followed shortly by 
publicly supported libraries. Meanwhile, schools and colleges were developing their 
own collections. 


With the establishment of the Anglican Church in Maryland as a consequence 
of the accession of William and Mary and the seizure of the provincial government 
by the Crown in 1692, it became necessary to name a minister to organize and 
regulate the church establishment. Dr. Bray, a clergyman in England, was there- 
upon chosen by the Bishop of London, under whose supervision colonial churches 
belonged, and in 1695 accepted the position with the title of commissary. In his 
eagerness to induce ministers to go to Maryland, he persuaded the Bishop to authorize 
the formation of small libraries to be established in each parish, the books to be 
supplied from a fund raised by voluntary contributions in England. By 1702 at 
least 28 such parochial libraries had been sent to Maryland. Varying in size from 
10 to 300 volumes, these collections consisted chiefly of theological works, as was 
natural, since they were intended for the use and benefit of clergymen, but they also 
contained a few works of history and general philosophy. More than 2,500 volumes 
thus reached Maryland within a few years, compared with 1,500 for all other 
colonies. Eventually Bray was instrumental in sending to English America a total 
of many thousands of volumes. 

Not content with furnishing orthodox reading matter to the ministers, Dr. Bray 
managed to get together small collections for distribution to the parishes for the use 
of the people. These he called “Laymen’s Libraries.” The number sent is not 
known, but eleven collections were dispatched to Maryland in the spring of 1701. 
Each library included only 20 to 40 titles, but as in modern lending libraries, there 
were many copies of each title, as high in some cases as 100. The coilections con- 
sisted only of Bibles, catechisms and religious tracts. They were placed in the 
vestry-houses under the care of the ministers. The interesting fact about these little 
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libraries is that they were, so far as known, the earliest free lending libraries for the 
general public in any colony. 

Maryland owes yet another debt of thanks to Dr. Bray. He sent to Annapolis, 
the capital of Maryland, a larger library, known as the “Provincial Library,” which 
consisted of 1,095 volumes, covering wide fields of knowledge. To aid in forming 
this collection, a considerable contribution was made by the future Queen Anne, 
for whom the little town had lately been named. Housed at first in the State House 
and later in King William’s School (now St. John’s College), this collection was 
accessible to the public, and its books on occasion may have been lent. Governor 
Francis Nicholson, founder of King William’s School, in 1697 added lustre to his 
name by a proposal, unfortunately not adopted, that the Assembly allot a small 
part of the public revenue to the purchase of additional books for the Provincial 
Library. The legislators refused the suggestion, merely ruling that the Library 
should be placed in the office of and under the care of the commissary of the 
province, who should permit all persons desiring to study or read the books to have 
access to them under proper restrictions. 

This is the earliest known recommendation that public funds be used for a free 
library. 

To insure the care and protection of the parochial libraries, the Maryland As- 
sembly in 1704 charged each vestry with the duty of inspecting twice a year its own 
collection on pain of a considerable fine. Ministers were required to make good 
any “waste and imbezellment” that occurred while the books were in their keeping. 
The act further suggested that inspectors be appointed by the governor “to cause 
every one concerned about the said Librarys to do their Dutys to the effectual 
preserving of them.” Of the various collections of the parishes, only a few volumes 
have survived. They are now preserved in the Diocesan Library of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Maryland, while more than 400 volumes of the Provincial 
Library are in the possession of St. John’s College. 

Though it seems unlikely that the various Bray libraries exerted any considerable 
influence upon the people as a whole, it is more than possible that they affected in 
some degree the thinking, teaching and example of members of the clergy. Thus in 
part the aims of the good Doctor were served, and, more important, Marylanders 
were brought into reach of prevailing European thought in various fields. How 
long these scattered collections continued in active use is not clear but records show 
that in 1725 St. Paul’s vestry in Kent County named a committee to view the 
library and that in 1732 St. Anne’s vestry, Annapolis, ordered an inventory of its 
books. 

In a country of scattered plantations, having until well along in the eighteenth 
century no settlements deserving the name of town, a library supported by the people 
was impossible. In fact, none of the colonies could boast a subscription library ’til 
Franklin established one in connection with his Junto Club in the 1730’s. While 
books were not rarities among the well-to-do in Maryland who were able to import 
them from London, to most of the population they were all but unknown—a situation 
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borne without complaint by a people absorbed in the struggle to maintain them- 
selves under pioneer conditions. Indeed, many were unable to use books. However, 
it is interesting to note that the Assembly in 1694, doubtless at Nicholson’s instiga- 
tion, passed an act to provide books for the leisure use of the rangers who guarded 
the frontiers of Maryland against threatening Indians. These miniature libraries 
included two copies each of the Bible, prayer book and several tracts. Identical 
sets were to be placed in each of the three stone forts where a commander and six 
or more men were garrisoned. 

Not till after the middle of the eighteenth century was the second step in the 
evolution of libraries taken. The initiative came, as was natural, from the early 
booksellers. William Rind, proprietor of a bookshop in Annapolis, announced in 
September, 1762, that he had set aside 150 volumes as the nucleus for a circulating 
library to be maintained by subscriptions at the rate of 27 shillings a year, Maryland 
currency. Each patron might draw two books at a time. Books of ordinary size 
(octavos) might be kept for two weeks, larger ones (quartos) for three weeks and 
very large ones (folios) for a month! Agents in every county were to receive sub- 
scriptions. This scheme, antedating by a year the similar proprietary library of a 
New York bookseller and, by three years the first Boston attempt, has been called 
the earliest commercial library in the colonies. Rind explained that “the furnishing 
of a competent library, for any tolerable advancement in letters, requires a fortune 
which few people in this part of the world are masters of.” Considering that “‘a 
scheme of this nature is quite new in this part of the world,” he solicited suggestions 
for conduct of the library as well as subscribers. 

But Rind was ahead of his time. Maryland was not yet ready to support a sub- 
scription library and after two years the attempt was abandoned. Nor were efforts 
a decade later both in Annapolis and Baltimore to meet with popular response. 
William Aikman, bookseller of the former place, published a catalog listing 1,200 
volumes and even went so far as to arrange for masters of craft plying between the 
two towns to fetch and carry books for Baltimore patrons. It is not strange that 
this enterprising business man soon became discouraged and departed for other 
fields. Plans for a circulating library in Baltimore were made in the same year, 
1773, by Joseph Rathell, a teacher, but languished for lack of encouragement. From 
time to time other libraries of the commercial subscription type sprang up. Elie 
Vallette, author of The Deputy Commissary’s Guide, was proprietor of one in 
Annapolis, while in 1784 William Murphy of Baltimore founded another, but both 
were short-lived. Not ’til after the turn of the century did any achieve importance. 

After the Revolution, when Baltimore assumed the lead in population and wealth, 
the need for a comprehensive collection of reference works and the best current 
literature began to be evident. The result was the founding of one of the most im- 
pertant libraries in Maryland’s history. This was the Library Company of Balti- 
more, established in 1795 by Bishop John Carroll of the Catholic Church, Dr. 

J. G. J. Bend of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Rev. Patrick Allison of the First 


Presbyterian Church, and a group of prominent laymen. Capital was subscribed 
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for a stock company at the rate of $20 per share with an annual fee of $4. Though 
only sixty persons at first joined the scheme, the enterprise soon tock hold, and 
by 1800 there were 300 subscribers and 4,000 books. Housed in the ground floor 
of Baitimore’s temple of society, the Assembly Rooms at Fayette and Holliday 
Streets, the library enjoyed distinguished patronage as befitted its exclusive plan 
of operation. Its advantages were for the few. If its rules allowed no one to own 
more than one share, thus preventing a corner on the latest literature, they also pro- 
vided that shares might be sold only to persons approved by the board. Thus, it 
partook of the nature of a social club. It managed to assemble a remarkably com- 
prehensive and scholarly collection of domestic and foreign publications, and for 
more than forty years shed upon the scene a strong and beneficent light, and it 
issued from time to time four printed catalogs, each followed by a supplement listing 
hundreds of additional titles. 

Means were found to accommodate deserving but impecunious persons with loans 
of books through the sponsorship of kindly members. It is probable that the group 
of gay literary spirits known as the Delphian Club, who caroused through their 
mock-solemn meetings about 1816-1825, obtained their reading at the Baltimore 
Library, as it was called. To have furnished stimulation to such men as John 
Howard Payne, John Pendleton Kennedy, John Pierpont, Samuel Woodworth, and 
J. H. B. Latrobe, all Delphians, would provide glory enough for any library. There 
is equal probability that in his desolate years after West Point, Poe, then a 
member of Mrs. Clemm’s family, patronized the Baltimore Library. The in- 
stitution remained a factor in the city’s cultural life ’til long after the rise of 
successful commercial lending libraries and those organized as semi-charitable 
foundations for the benefit of young clerks and mechanics. Finally in 1855, beset 
by competition, it threw in its fortunes with the infant Maryland Historical Society, 
which today is the proud possessor of the outstanding collection of its predecessor. 

Meanwhile, there were springing up here and there in the State smaller libraries 
to serve their own communities. Residents of Somerset County chartered the 
Somerset Library in 1798; in Cecil a library was organized at the Brick House in 
1815; a lottery for the benefit of a library and free school in Prince George’s County 
was authorized in 1816 by the Assembly; and in other centers in the State efforts 
to found libraries got under way with, it must be confessed, small success. None 
survived sufficiently long to exert a wide influence. 

More than one library was started with the help of a lottery, an institution credited 
with providing, during the first half of the nineteenth century, the sinews for build- 
ing churches, schools, roads, and monuments. In fact, friends of the Baltimore 
Library Company in 1815 proposed a lottery in order to build a permanent home 
for it, and authorization for a drawing of $30,000 was granted by the Legislature, 
but the effort was not pushed to completion. 

In 1822 a movement of no little significance came to fruition in Baltimore when 
the Apprentices Library was formed to provide books of instruction and leisure 

reading for the use of young mechanics. In connection with the library, courses of 
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lectures were given, similar to those of later evening schools. Out of this activity 
soon grew the Maryland Institute for the Promotion of the Mechanic Arts, founded 
in 1825 by John H. B. Latrobe, William Stewart, Fielding Lucas, Jr., and others. 
A small library was maintained by the institute until its untimely demise as a result 
of fire in 1835. The second Maryland Institute, organized in 1847, soon became, 
as it still is today, a strong factor in Baltimore’s educational field; and in time a 
considerable library was built up only to be wiped out by the great fire of 1904. 
The Apprentices Library, or another of the same name, was in existence in 1842- 
1845. 

Several other efforts to found libraries for young working men who could not 
afford the purchase of books were made from time to time. Only one of these 
proved influential and that not in the manner intended by its originators. This was 
the Mercantile Library, which was established in 1839 to provide both reading 
matter and instruction for clerks in the many counting rooms of a city which was 
enjoying a large maritime trade as well as expanding retail business. Sponsored 
by well-to-do merchants, the library got off to a good start and even embarked 
upon an ambitious series of lectures for which the public was charged admission 
fees. John Quincy Adams, Oliver Wendell Holmes, R. W. Emerson, Rufus Choate, 
and N. P. Willis, among others, were lecturers under the auspices of the Mercantile. 
However, after several decades it was discovered that the clerks were not so interested 
as they had been expected to be. The managers, therefore, converted the enterprise 
into a popular subscription library. As such, despite its name, the Mercantile 
Library, having moved uptown, flourished for many years as a literary center. 
Combining the attractions of a club-like reading room, equipped with the latest 
magazines and newspapers, with circulating literature of good quality—popular but 
not trashy—the Mercantile became a notable Baltimore institution, serving some- 
what the same purpose the Baltimore Library had served decades earlier. More than 
one literary bigwig called at the Mercantile while visiting the city, and Thackeray 
told his daughters to address him, when in Baltimore, in care of the Mercantile 
Library. 

Originally in modest quarters in the business district, the library gained in mem- 
bership and influence till by 1848 it was able to take part in the movement to erect 
the Athenaeum Building at St. Paul and Saratoga Streets, and was offered a home 
in the first floor of this structure. Here, with the Maryland Historical Society as 
co-tenant, the library flourished till 1880, when patronage declined. To bring it 
more to public notice, it was moved to a site at Charles and Saratoga Streets, and 
its rental costs were assumed by its president, John W. McCoy. Even these steps 
were unavailing. In 1885 the institution was obliged to close, and its property was 
offered for sale. While the legal existence of the original institution now came to 
an end, its name and collections were destined to endure for more than four decades 
longer. President Daniel C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins University interested nine 
others to join him in buying the library and re-establishing it, a move successfully 
carried out in less imposing quarters, adjacent to the old, where it flourished till 
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1923 under the name of the New Mercantile Library. Again declining subscriptions 
and high rents forced a removal, this time to 5 East Center Street where for five 
years longer it fought off the effects of competition from the two great library 
foundations that offered free use of books to the public—the Enoch Pratt and Pea- 
body Institute libraries. On December 1, 1928, it wound up its affairs. The books were 
dispersed in various ways. At the reorganization in 1885 the collection of pamphlets 
had been presented to the Maryland Historical Society. At the time of final closing, 
some of the books were sold to members; the greater part were turned over to the 
Pratt Library, which in turn gave many of them to McDonogh School whose own 
library had just been destroyed by fire. At its peak the New Mercantile Library 
had over 1,600 members and 60,000 books. 

Before passing on to the institutions, great and small, which today are active in 
supplying reading matter throughout the State, mention of various interesting if 
not important libraries of the last century should be made. Most numerous in 
Baltimore were commercial libraries set up by booksellers. Perhaps the largest 
and most flourishing of these was Joseph Robinson’s, which boasted over 7,000 
volumes. Robinson, a printer and bookseller who flourished in Baltimore between 
1807 and 1864, was possessed of enterprise and ability. He edited and published 
Robinson’s Magazine, a worthy but short-lived venture. In 1816 he issued a 156- 
page catalog of his lending library and followed it with supplements at yearly 
intervals through 1819. His circulating library was in active service in 1842 and 
probably later. 

From 1802 to 1819 the directories list the Baltimore Circulating Library, first on 
Charles Street and later on Howard Street, under the proprietorship of William 
Munday. In a national directory of 1825, Baltimore is credited with five circulating 
libraries, but only Robinson’s seems to have left a record of its existence. In Hagers- 
town a lending collection was being maintained as early as 1801 by Jacob D. 
Dietrick, probably a bookseller, who in that year issued a printed catalog for his 
library patrons. -Although evidence is not available to prove their existence, there 
is little doubt that circulating libraries were operated for profit in Annapolis, 
Frederick, Cumberland and other towns at various times during the nineteenth 
century. 

Space would not allow mention of all the non-profit libraries organized by public- 
spirited groups in cities and towns throughout the State, even if traces of them 
could be found. Search, however, discloses that Cumberland had its Queen City 
Library as early as 1852; Hagerstown its Thursday Club (public) Library by 1879; 
Easton its Mercantile by 1885; Reisterstown its Tillard Memorial by 1887, and others 
were established at Manchester in 1850; Bel Air in 1885; Sykesville, 1891; and 
Sparrows Point, 1896. 

The formation of the State Library was first proposed in 1803 but was not 
realized until 1827 when it came into being by an act of the legislature. David 
Ridgely, appointed librarian the same year, was responsible during a tenure of 15 
years for developing a good collection of reference material. It fell to his lot, a few 
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years later, to examine the offices, storerooms and lofts of the State House with a 
view to assembling and preserving the early records of Maryland. On this subject 
he prepared several printed reports to the governor, in which he urged appropriate 
action by the Assembly in order to assure permanent protection to the various 
archives, many of which he found in damaged condition. Ridgely began the 
collection of a law library, an effort that culminated in later years in transforming 
what was originally intended as a general library into a library devoted to the 
service of the Court of Appeals. Today the State Library possesses, in addition to 
a large collection of works on the law, including early English reports and texts, a 
number of rare publications gathered in its earliest years; for example, the huge folio 
edition of Audubon’s Birds of America (subscribed for in 1839) and the remarkable 
file of the Maryland Gazette, of Annapolis, extending from 1745 to 1839. Formerly 
housed in a wing of the State House, the library has occupied quarters in the Court 
of Appeals Building since completion of the latter in 1900. Six printed catalogs 
of the collections were published between 1833 and 1895. 

Succeeding after a century of delay to the task originally attempted by David 
Ridgely, Dr. James A. Robertson, the first Archivist of the State, began in 1934 to 
assemble in the Hall of Records the original documents constituting the principal 
source materials for the history of Maryland. The building, erected as a part of 
the celebration in honor of the State’s three centuries of existence, is adjacent to 
the public buildings in Annapolis and embodies the protective features essential to 
its purposes. Its voluminous collections constitute one of the most important groups 
of American state archives. 

The City of Baltimore likewise has long had an official library. Originally 
including the ordinances, journals of the council and departmental reports and other 
archives, the collection was formed in 1875 and gradually became as well a library 
of miscellaneous Baltimoreana. Under Wilbur F. Coyle, its most aggressive 
librarian, a large collection of views, maps, and other items relating to the city was 
assembled. Meanwhile, in 1907, the Department of Legislative Reference was 
created and began to form its own working library. In 1932 the City Library was 
abolished and its materials distributed between the Department of Legislative 
Reference, the Pratt Library, and the Municipal Museum. : 

One of the important library foundations of the country was that established 
in Baltimore in 1857 by George Peabody of London. To the city in which he had 
once made his home Peabody gave an endowment of $1,250,000 for the creation 
and support of an institute to carry on certain activities, including a schcol of music, 
a gallery of art, and a reference library of books “to satisfy the researches of students 
engaged in the pursuit of knowledge not ordinarily obtainable in the private libraries 
of the country.” After delay incident to the Civil War, the library was opened ini © 
1866 and from that day to this has maintained its place among the most scholarly 
reference libraries of America. Pursuing a consistent policy of seeking only 
authoritative works, regardless of price, the Peabody Library boasts superb collec- 
tions in many fields of knowledge. It is strong in English and American and general 
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history, biography, Greek and Latin classics, archeology, and fine arts, especially 
painting, music, and crafts. It has an unusual number of English county, town, 
and parish histories, transcripts of English parish registers, British government 
publications, and sets of publications of learned societies of America and Europe. 

Since the opening of Johns Hopkins University in 1876, the Peabody Library 
has been of special service to the academic community. In the beginning, before 
the university had had time to build up its collections, it was the resort of members 
of the faculty and advanced students. Conspicuous patrons of the Peabody have 
been Professors Herbert B. Adams, J. J. Sylvester, Sidney Lanier, Josiah Royce, 
Daniel C. Gilman, and Basil L. Gildersleeve, while a host of other writers have found 
in its collections material to lend authority to their work. Various bequests have 
been made to the institute from time to time, the largest being $1,250,000 from 
J. Wilson Leakin in 1922, and $250,000 from J. Swan Frick in 1936, both of which 
in part benefited the library. Other important accessions were the private libraries of 
John P. Kennedy, Charles J. M. Eaton, Reverdy Johnson, Jr., and Dr. Henry 
Barton Jacobs. 

The library is administered by the institute’s self-perpetuating board of trustees, 
the original members of which were appointed by Mr. Peabody. The librarians 
have been Rev. Dr. John G. Morris, 1860-1867; Nathaniel H. Morison, 1868-1890; 
Philip R. Uhler, 1890-1913; John Parker, 1913-1926; and Louis H. Dielman since 
1926. Two large catalogs of the collections have been published, the first of five 
volumes in 1892; the second, a supplementary one of eight voiumes, in 1905. Both 
sets have long held a high place among bibliographical tools. The Library, now con- 
taining more than 250,000 volumes, is housed in a wing embracing a study room 
with six balcony book stacks. This hall has been called one of the most impressive 
library interiors in America. 

Among the trustees named by Mr. Peabody to manage the institute which he 
founded was Enoch Pratt, a wealthy merchant and banker, who served as its treasurer. 
A younger man than Peabody, Pratt had ample opportunity to observe the work of 
the Institute and to plan during the post-war years the disposition of his own 
increasing wealth. He concluded that a library “for all, rich and poor without 
distinction of race or color, who, when properly accredited, can take out the books 
if they will handle them carefully and return them,” would best meet a need 
existing in Baltimore. This was the germ of a plan that served as model to Andrew 
Carnegie who a few years later consulted Mr. Pratt regarding the philanthropy 
that has since resulted in establishing Carnegie libraries throughout America and 
in foreign countries. In 1882, Pratt offered to give to Baltimore a library building 
together with the sum of $833,333 as endowment, if the City would guarantee in 
perpetuity an annual return of $50,000 to maintain a circulating library of books 
for the instruction and enjoyment of all residents who might wish to use them. 
The proposal was formally approved early in the same year by both State Legislature 
and City Council, and by popular vote in November, 1882. In 1886 the central 
library and four branches were opened, with a collection of books numbering 32,000. 
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The branches were planned to bring book service to neighborhoods not convenient 
to the central library. Two additional branch libraries were built in 1886. When 
another branch was presented by Robert Poole (1899) and still another by Francis 
A. White (1907), the system comprised a total of nine library buildings, including 
the main library. In 1906, because of the unchanged annual income and the con- 
sequent inability of the administration to finance new branches in localities where 
there were demands for them, the trustees asked Mr. Carnegie to assist in erecting 
more branch structures. As the result of this appeal, the sum of $500,000 was made 
available for the building of additional branches, on condition that the City guar- 
antee the expenses of operation. The stipulation was promptly met by legislative 
action and fourteen branches were built during the years 1907-1921. Four others 
were later built by the City and one was opened in rented quarters, making a total 
in 1929 of 27 branches. The Library in rented quarters was closed in 1938 because 
of a change in the character of its neighborhood. 

The original main building of the Pratt system, on Mulberry Street just west of 
Cathedral Street, was devoid of attraction in either exterior or interior appearance. 
As the use of the service increased, four nearby residences were purchased to 
accommodate certain divisions of the library. In 1926, when a proposal to put up 
an office building on Franklin Street at the rear of the Library threatened the 
_availability of the site for a new and larger home for the institution, the trustees 
authorized a campaign to secure a city appropriation sufficient to erect a great 
modern library. The result was approval by referendum at the May, 1927, election 
of a $3,000,000 loan which provided the one-acre site and the present building 
occupying the entire block front on Cathedral Street from Mulberry to Franklin. 
Here was completed in 1933 a handsome structure of Indiana limestone, in modified 
classic design, comprising besides a large, well-lighted central hall of great beauty, 
quarters for various service divisions, including eight subject departments. Unique 
among the great libraries of the country is the feature of display windows along the 
Cathedral Street front where well-planned exhibits relating to reading interests are 
shown. Within the building departmentalized arrangement allows ready access to 
the shelves by patrons and the assistance of librarians who are specialists in the 
literature of the larger fields of knowledge. Among the Library’s popular features 
are a well-equipped general reference room, a Poe Room (for browsing), a Maryland 
Room, consisting of a local collection, and a Children’s Room. Facilities include 
also quarters for the Library’s training class, a print shop, a staff lounge and two 
assembly rooms. 

The circulation of books by the system has increased heavily with the growth of 
population and the enlargement of the book stock. Books circulated were: in 1886, 
410,000; 1906, 586,000; 1926, 1,097,000; 1941, 3,000,000. The book stock has. 
grown to 760,550. Until 1908 operation of the system required no more than the 
founder’s original annuity of $50,000. In that year the City provided about 
$13,000 additional. The added branches plus the continued growth of Baltimore 
and the increasing use of the Library facilities compelled larger and larger appro- 
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priations. In 1926 the cost of the service had reached $321,0C0 and in 1941, 
$571,257. 

The Pratt Library has had but three librarians. Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, of Fred- 
erick, a physician and a scholar, established the institution and operated it along 
sound and conservative lines until his death in 1892. He was succeeded by his son, 
Bernard C. Steiner, a scholarly and prolific author, who carried the library safely 
through a period of great physical expansion. After his death in 1926, the trustees 
named Joseph L. Wheeler, a native of New England, who had had wide administra- 
tive experience in libraries. Fully attuned to the times, Dr. Wheeler has a grasp 
that few possess of the arts of efficient administration, providing heaithy publicity 
and enlisting public support. He led the successful campaign for a new building— 
a finer one by far than Baltimore had dreamed of—he obtained greatly increased 
appropriations, provided a better trained staff and made the people aware of the 
benefits to be had from the use of books. Its new home has become the principal 
community center of the city. It is visited daily by nearly 5,000 people while as 
many more enter the 26 branches. Furthermore, the library has acquired a reputa- 
tion in this country and abroad as an alert and progressive institution imbued with 
a devotion to the public interest. 

Although owned and supported entirely by a proprietary corporation, the library 
of the Maryland Historical Society renders service similar to that of a public 
institution. The organization of the Society in 1844 was a landmark in the cultural 
history of Baltimore, for in a sense it was the parent of several large institutions of 
today. It provided the stimulus out of which have developed libraries, art galleries, 
and archives. Founded by a group that included John Spear Smith, first president; 
John H. B. Latrobe, one of Smith’s successors; Robert Gilmor, Fielding Lucas, Jr., 
John V. L. McMahon, John P. Kennedy, and Brantz Mayer, the Scciety at once 
began the formation of a library of Maryland materials, as well as the collection 
of works of art and of historical objects. For nearly a century it has continued to 
collect books, pamphlets, manuscripts, and other materials of local interest, until 
today it is known throughout the land as one of the large depositories of Americana. 
Among its notable collections are the Calvert Papers, which include personal and 
official documents of the proprietary family, rent rolls, and other materials of the 
colonial period; papers of Robert Gilmor, General Otho Holland Williams, General 
Mordecai Gist, D. B. Warden and Charles Carroll, Barrister; the Cary genealogical 
collection, church registers, family Bibles, and a quantity of other valuable records. 

The collection of printed books includes those originally owned by the Library 
Company of Baltimore. This union came about as a result of the association of 
the two organizations, together with the Mercantile Library, in the erection in 1848 
of the Athenaeum Building at the northwest corner of St. Paul and Saratoga 
Streets. The prime movers in the establishment of the Athenaeum as the home of 
literature and the arts were the officers and directors of the three institutions, who 
were also influential and well-to-do-citizens. They led in the raising cf funds for 
the building in which all the chartered libraries of the city were soon housed. The 
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Mercantile Library was installed in the ground floor, the Library Company in the 
second, and the Historical Society in the third, an arrangement that continued until 
the Library Company failed for lack of support whereupon its collections and its 
interest in the Athenaeum Building were transferred to the Historical Society. The 
Mercantile, which was but a tenant, moved away in 1880, as already mentioned. 
The Society occupied the entire building until 1919 when the present home at Park 
Avenue and Monument Street, consisting of the former residence of Enoch Pratt 
and a specially built library wing—all the gift of Mrs. H. Irvine Keyser in memory 
of Mr. Keyser—were occupied. 

For many years the library of the Maryland Historical Society had the custody 
of important state archives. As early as 1846 some important documents from the 
State House were placed for safekeeping in the Society’s care, and in 1882 the legis- 
lature transferred to it for use in editing the Archives of Maryland certain 
remaining colonial documents. Since erection of the Hall of Records, these source 
records of Maryland’s history have been returned to Annapolis. 

Publicly supported libraries now flourish in nearly all the counties of the State. 
Among the most notable is the Washington County Free Library at Hagerstown, 
which has branches in ten towns including Boonsboro, Clearspring, Hancock, Sharps- 
burg, Smithsburg, and Williamsport. The forerunner of the Washington County 
system was a library organized in 1879 by the Thursday Club of Hagerstown, a 
group of public-spirited women who maintained a circulating collection until 1891. 
In 1898, through the efforts and generosity of Edward W. Mealey, who gave the 
site, and of Benjamin F. Newcomer, a native of the county but a resident of Balti- 
more, who gave $50,000, a building was provided, to which later contributions were 
made by Mr. Newcomer’s heirs. Small appropriations for support were made by 
the city and county. Mr. Carnegie aided at one time when the outlook was dark 
by a grant of $25,000. In 1907 the Library began a service that gave it a unique 
distinction, the carrying of books to outlying parts of the county in a “book wagon.” 
This pioneer move, later imitated in other parts of the country, was continued until 
1940 when the practice of mailing books to rural patrons took its place. 

The Cumberland Free Public Library was organized in 1924 and at the end of 
its first decade had attained sufficient importance to entitle it to a home in the 
handsome building once occupied by the Alleghany County Academy on the site of 
old Fort Cumberland. A children’s collection and a local collection are maintained. 
The circulation of books is exceeded only by the Libraries of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington County. 

Frederick today enjoys modern service in the C. Burr Artz Library, the out- 
growth of the Frederick County Free Library, established in 1914. The institution 
is housed in a handsome brick building built in 1938 from an endowment fund be- - 
queathed by Mrs. Margaret C. Artz and a further bequest by Mrs. Margaret Hood. 
It is supported both by county and city. An earlier Frederick library was St. John’s 
Circulating Library, opened in 1899 through the efforts of a Jesuit priest as a public 
enterprise. Its career, however, came to an end in 1901. The Public Library of 
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Annapolis and Anne Arundel County, likewise maintained jointly by county and city, 
was organized in 1921 but did not attain its present general usefulness until 1936 
when the old Reynolds Tavern, a handsome and centrally-located colonial structure, 
was purchased and converted into a library home. The Wicomico County Free 
Library, organized at Salisbury in 1926, is the successor to the Salisbury Circulating 
Library which was formed in 1869 in connection with a lyceum. With varying 
fortunes the latter continued a modest library service ’til the last decade of the 
century when its activities ceased. A brisk revival followed in 1916, culminating 
with the appointment as librarian in 1926 of Mrs. S. King White, under whose 
leadership the present publicly supported library was organized. Securing larger 
quarters, the Library forged rapidly ahead, and in 1936 with the help of federal 
funds erected a fine modern building. It now performs a vital community function. 

Talbot County in 1895 boasted a Mercantile Library, situated at Easton. It was 
in existence as late as 1909, and served in a limited way as the forerunner of the 
present active Talbot County Free Library. The latter was founded in 1925 and 
has reached its highest development with the occupation in 1941 of the first floor 
of the county office building, the renovated former Music Hall, which adjoins the 
court house. This library operates a branch in the county and a bookmobile, besides 
maintaining a children’s collection and a Maryland collection. The Dorchester 
County Library, at Cambridge, was opened in 1922 and acquired a new home in 
1939. Cambridge also has a library conducted by and for colored residents. Estab- 
lished by Negroes in 1939, it is manned by volunteer workers and receives an annual 
contribution of $100 from the town. Towson, Catonsville, and Dundalk have 
active libraries of recent origin which serve their respective communities. They 
receive partial support from Baltimore County. Leonardtown boasts a cultural 
association, St. Mary’s Reading Room and Debating Society, which was organized 
in 1840 and has continued in existence, though not without vicissitudes, to the present 
day. It has been instrumental in setting afoot a modern public library which opened 
in 1938. Other public libraries of note are those at Bel Air, Centreville, Greenbelt, 
Crisfield, Elkton, Havre de Grace, Hyattsville, Laurel, Bethesda, Rockville, and 
Silver Spring. The 1941 library directory, issued by the Maryland Library Associa- 
tion, lists 58 regularly functioning public libraries. 

Three specific influences have brought to flower the public library movement of 
today. Without crediting the obvious but slow effect of wider education and 
increasing cultural opportunities, one can recognize, first, the cumulative result of 
work by the Maryland Public Library Advisory Commission; secondly, the impetus 
gained from allocation during the 1930’s of Public Works funds for building or 
remodeling quarters for libraries; and, lastly, the example of the Pratt Library 
which during the last decade has served to broaden the ideas of the people throughout 
the state regarding the place of libraries in modern life. 

The Maryland Public Library Advisory Commission has the twofold mission of 
assisting in the organization of libraries anywhere in the State and of sending out 
small traveling libraries, special groups of books or small individual Icans from its 
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limited but active collection (35,000 volumes). The first state law relating to li- 
braries, passed in 1872, authorized a library in each school district to which the school 
commissioners might contribute $10 per year if a like sum were raised by public sub- 
scription. A considerable number of school libraries resulted but they failed to de- 
velop into libraries of general usefulness. In 1898 the Assembly enacted a law 
authorizing each municipality to establish and maintain its own library. Finally, a 
more far-reaching act in 1902, set afoot by Mrs. Charlotte Newell and promoted by 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, provided for the present library commission which 
is financed by the State. Field workers were employed to survey existing library 
facilities and to promote community libraries through local groups in the larger 
towns. With the reorganization of the state government in 1922, the commission 
was placed under the State Superintendent of Schools. Dr. Joseph H. Apple is 
president of the commission and Miss Adelene J. Pratt is director. 

A professional organization, known as the Maryland Library Association, was 
organized in 1924 “to promote library interests in the State.” At semi-annual 
meetings addresses are made and discussions held regarding various phases and 
techniques of library work. The association has compiled two directories of Mary- 
land libraries which also contain rosters of its membership. 

The account that has been given of the origins of Maryland libraries and the 
various phases of their growth into agencies of broad public usefulness should be 
supplemented with brief references to two remaining significant groups of libraries. 
These are libraries of college and other educational institutions, and special libraries 
formed by professional, business, fraternal and social organizations. The largest 
and most important in the former group is that of Johns Hopkins University, a 
departmentalized library containing 600,000 bound volumes, including those of the 
Welch Medical Library. As previously mentioned, the Peabody Library in the 
early years of the University filled the need for scholarly reference works on the part 
of faculty and students. Since the University was then located in the heart of the 
city, this was a practicable arrangement, though not regarded as a permanent policy. 
From modest appropriations the authorities gradually gathered good working 
collections in each important field of study and grouped them according to the 
“seminary plan” for work of graduate students. A central reading room accommo- 
dated general reference works. By the time of the University’s move to Homewood 
in 1916 there were 200,000 volumes and the growth in late years has been rapid. 
A great many special collections have been given to Johns Hopkins or purchased, 
among them being the Bluntschli German collection, the Tudor and Stuart Club 
collection of Spenseriana, H. B. Adams historical collection, Sidney Lanier memorial 
collection, the Oliver Wendell Holmes collection, the Leonard Mackall biblio- 
graphical collection and the Hutzler economics collection. The library is assisted 
in its further development by an active society, the Friends of the Hopkins Library. 

While the Welch Medical Library is a division of the Johns Hopkins University 
system, it is largely supported by endowment funds. Among its 130,000 books, all 
assembled since its formation in 1929 as a memorial to Dr. William H. Welch, it 
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sossesses hundreds of rare and valuable medical works. In addition to volumes 
gathered in Europe and America by Dr. Welch himself and many coworkers, it 
contains the fine collection brought together by the late Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs. 

The University of Maryland libraries, like those of the Johns Hopkins, consist 
of a group of collections each housed in a building occupied by the department of 
which it is a part, except that all collections at College Park are in a central library. 
The oldest unit, as would be expected, is the medical collection, the nucleus of which 
was the private library of Dr. John Crawford of Baltimore, purchased in 1813. 
The University was the first medical college in the country to establish a library. 
The other libraries of the Baltimore schools, law, dentistry and pharmacy, formerly 
combined with the medical collection, have been established as separate units within 
the last twenty years. At College Park the library occupies a fine building completed 
in 1931 and is now undergoing rapid expansion. It is strongest in the sciences. The 
total collections of about 165,000 books and pamphlets are administered from the 
library at College Park. 

The more than 400 volumes of the Provincial Library of Dr. Bray are the chief 
ornament of the library of St. John’s College. Washington College, founded in 
1783, boasts a library of a rank and age seldom equalled in America. The Library 
of the United States Naval Academy, established in 1845, has a collection of 
87,000 volumes. Goucher, Western Maryland, Hood and Notre Dame Colleges, 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Woodstock, Loyola, St. Charles, and Morgan Colleges and 
the various State Teachers Colleges possess important collections. 

There remain to be considered the numerous libraries located in the secondary 
schools. A survey made in 1936 recorded a total of 178 organized libraries in the 
public high schools of the State, of which 28 were in Baltimore. The largest shown 
was that of the Baltimore City College with 6,000 books. In addition, 39 private 
and parochial schools reported sizable collections, including 20,000 volumes at 
Loyola, 12,000 at Friends School, 8,000 at Bryn Mawr and 7,000 at McDonogh. 
Nine correctional institutions have libraries, including St. Mary’s Industrial School 
(8,700 volumes) and the Penitentiary (4,300 volumes) . 

Scattered throughout the State there is a considerable number of libraries devoted 
to special interests or maintained by organizations for their members. A 1939 
directory of special libraries in Baltimore and vicinity listed 34 such collections 
besides school libraries and others already mentioned in the present account. Though 
their purposes are limited, many of these serve the general public in some degree. 
Oldest of the group is the library of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty. Estab- 
listed in 1830, this library, despite the care of a few devoted members o/ the Society, 
endured years of neglect and was even closed for some months in 1857. However, 
after nearly two decades of virtual dormancy, the library was revived and in 1886 
occupied the rooms in the Athenaeum Building vacated by the Mercantile Library. 
Following another removal, the Society in 1908 erected the present building where 
it has ample accommodations for further growth. The collections, all of medical 
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and related sciences, include 50,000 books, quantities of pamphlets and pictures, 
and several valuable bequests. 

The Bar Library (Library Company of the Baltimore Bar) is one of the largest of 
the special purpose collections in the State. It was formed in i840 to provide works 
essential in the practice of law and the work of the courts. Its quarters in the 
Baltimore Court House house a collection of 72,000 volumes. The Bar Library is 
maintained entirely by its members’ dues. The Maryland Diccesan Library of the 
Episcopal Church, occupying a part of the basement of the Peabody Institute, 
consists of two notable bequests, the books of Bishop W. R. Whittingham and 
Rev. E. A. Dalrymple, both collections being of ecclesiastical character, and con- 
siderable later accretions. It treasures its 45 volumes of Dr. Bray’s parochial 
libraries, some 40 incunabula and the voluminous papers of Henry Callister, an 
eighteenth-century merchant of the Eastern Shore. Other religious groups also 
maintained libraries, one of the strongest for many years having been the Friends 
Library, established early in the last century. It contains, among other materials, 
more than 300 original record books of the Quaker establishments in Maryland and 
adjacent states, beginning in 1672 and continuing down to recent times. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church built up during the late nineteenth century a collection 
of works on its early history in America which has been turned over to the care of 
the First Methodist Church. The archives of the Archbishopric of Baltimore 
contain the voluminous records and papers of the Catholic Church of Maryland 
from the founding of the Diocese in 1789 to recent date. 

The library of the Walters Art Gallery contains a great number of treasures. 
Among them are 1,300 volumes of incunabula, 900 other rare books and more than 
700 illuminated manuscripts. In the materials last named, the Walters collection 
ranks second in America. It also owns the original manuscript of the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” The Baltimore Museum of Art has a library of reference works and 
circulating collections of art reproductions and slides. The collection of the Mary- 
land Institute which was burned in 1904 amounted to more than 20,000 volumes. 
From this blow the Institute has found it hard to recuperate, and their present 
collection is not large. 

Several hospitals maintain collections of books, both for the use of patients and 
for research in special branches. Probably the largest of the former is that at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. It numbers over 18,000 volumes. The Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic of the Hopkins has an endowed collection of 10,000 books, an example of 
the other type. Various business houses maintain small libraries for their own 
purposes. Among them are the newspaper publishers, the. Maryland Casualty 
Company and other insurance companies, and the Consolidated Gas and Electric 
Company and other utilities companies. A branch of the American Merchant 
Marine Library is located in Baltimore with headquarters at the Pratt Library. It 
furnishes boxes of books to vessels in port for the use of seamen. 

Small libraries have been maintained by fraternal societies. As early as 1840 the 


Odd Fellows set up a book collection which by 1912 numbered 30,000 volumes. The 
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Masonic Order, the Red Men, and other orders also have had collections, but, owing 
to the growth of the Pratt Library system, none is of consequence in the field of 
general reading. As early as 1841 the Germania Club Library flourished in Balti- 
more, and continued into the 1860’s. The reference library of the Society for the 
History of the Germans in Maryland, begun in the 1890’s, has been deposited in the 
Pratt Library. The Concordia Club in 1850 formed a library which was in existence 
for more than three decades. Another institution for the use of persons of German 
descent was the Allgemeinen Arbeiter Library, which was set up in 1851 and continued 
at least until 1876. In 1859 the South Baltimore Mechanics Library opened for 
business on the subscription plan. Rev. J. Wynne Jones in 1880 founded at Canton 
a People’s Institute Library (also called Working Men’s Library) as a philanthropy. 
Its success led to the establishment in that section in 1886 of a branch of the Pratt 
Library which took over the work it had carried on. The Crescent Democratic Club 
between 1902 and 1909 published three catalogs of its considerable library. 

Both the first and second World Wars have produced a number of libraries, the 
most impressive of which is the technical library of Edgewood Arsenal. Popular 
collections for the use of troops are to be found at Fort Meade and Aberdeen. 
There is also a small library at the United States Army’s Third Corps Area Head- 
quarters in the Baltimore Post Office. 

Many private collections have been assembled over the last century or so by 
book-minded citizens of means. Mention of some of those that found their way 
into permanent library foundations has been made. Of scores of others scant 
records exist. It must suffice to mention here the important collections made in the 
fields named by the following: Maryland history, art and bibliography by Mr. John 
W. Garrett; William Blake and John Baskerville by Rev. Dr. Harris E. Kirk; 
Edgar A. Poe and modern first editions by Mr. William H. Koester; North Carolina 
by Mr. Bruce Cotten; architecture by Mr. Laurance H. Fowler; French works of 
the sixteenth century by Dr. Douglas H. Gordon; and other special collections 
formed by Messrs. Hervey Allen, Richard D. Steuart, Hugo Dalsheimer, Dr. Harry 
Friedenwald and Dr. Howard A. Kelly. 

From the story that has been briefly related of the origin and growth of libraries 
it is apparent that the pattern of development was not widely different from the 
trend in other eastern states. Perhaps the most striking fact is the shift that has 
occurred in the place of libraries in the life of the community; namely, the recog- 
nition by society at large of the good that books have to offer the average citizen 
as contrasted with the older view that book collections were only hobbies for the 
wealthy. Dr. Bray had essentially the modern idea, for his laymen’s collections were 
intended for all who could read, although the topics in his collections were narrowly 
limited. Among public libraries one of the most important late developments has 
been the emphasis on encouragement to the child. Children’s collections and young 
people’s collections now flourish in the larger libraries with the avowed purpose of 
leading the younger members of society to know the enjoyment and personal help 
that reading may bring them. Thanks to the trends in today’s schools, where from 
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elementary schools upward assignments frequently require use of the facilities of the 
public library, the movement to bring the child and the library together is making 
headway. 

In the use and support of public libraries, frequently regarded as indexes of 
progress, Maryland is far from the forefront. As of 1934, the latest available com- 
pilation, the State’s public libraries ranked in thirtieth place in holdings among other 
commonwealths, with a total of 892,000 volumes; the per capita circulation was 
2.10, in thirty-third place; registered borrowers were 151,871 or 9.31% of popula- 
tion, thirty-fifth in the list; and the annual outlay from tax sources came to 34 
cents per person, which put Maryland in twenty-second place.* At the suggestion 
of the Maryland Library Association, the State Library Commission in 1941 asked 
the Maryland State Planning Commission to survey the library situation. The 
latter appointed a committee to make a survey and to draw up plans for improved 
service on a state-wide basis. This committee is at the present time (1942) actively 
pushing its investigation. 

Thcugh supported in all cases by what they believe to be insufficient funds to 
carry on their important activities, Maryland’s libraries look confidently toward a 
future of increased effectiveness. 





*Louis R. Wilson, The Geography of Reading. (Chicago, 1938.) 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE, WORLD WAR II 


By Henry C. STANwoop 
Lieutenant-Colonel, A. G. D., State Director 


Je A LOGICAL CONSEQUENCE of unsettled and dangerous world con- 
ditions resulting from the war in Europe, the War Department General Staff in the 
summer of 1940 determined that there must be a large increase in the size of the 
United States Army. It was decided that it would be unwise to depend on voluntary 
enlistments to accomplish this end, for two reasons—serious doubt as to whether or 
not a sufficient number of men would volunteer and the difficulty under that method 
of keeping certain men at their jobs in industry, who would be needed there, rather 
than in the army. The result was the passage in September, 1940, of the Selective 
Training and Service Law of 1940 which provided for the drafting into service of 
a sufficient number of men to satisfy the requirements of the General Staff. Under 
this law, all male residents of the United States between the ages of 21 and 36 were 
required to register on October 16, 1940. This in effect was a census of our available 
man power. 


_ Fortunately, the authorities, some years ago, had foreseen the possibility of the 
eventual need of a Selective Service Law and had set up a plan for the national 
administration of such a law if and when its passage was effected. Under this 
national plan and conforming to its requirements, a state plan for Maryland had 
likewise been developed. The national plan provided for decentralized administra- 
tion of the law by states—each governor being charged with the direct responsibility 
for its proper functioning. On recommendation of the governor, the president of 
the United States appointed for each state a director whose duty is the actual 
carrying out of the law and regulations under general directives issued by National 
Headquarters in Washington. 


Our Maryland plan of administration requires setting up 66 local boards whose 
duty is classification of registrants, five appeal boards to which certain individuals 
are allowed to appeal from local board classifications—11 registrants advisory boards 
whose members assist registrants in filling out their questionnaires, and nine medical 
advisory boards which, with specialist personnel and adequate equipment are pre- 
pared to render proper medical decisions when there is a doubt as to the registrant’s 
physical condition. In addition to these establishments, groups of doctors and 
dentists are assigned to each local board, as well as an attorney known as Govern- 
ment Appeal Agent whose dual function is to protect the interests of each registrant 
as well as the interests of the Federal Government. 


All these business and professional men serving the Selective Service System are 
volunteer workers, giving most generously of their time and energy. The people 
of Maryland are deeply indebted to them for their unselfish service. Our state’s 
chief executive, Governor O’Conor, has shown an unfailing and helpful under- 
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stai.ding of the problems in connection with the administration of this law and our 
thanks go to him also in generous measure for his wise and thoughtful counsel. 

The first registration, held October 16, 1940, produced 242,000 men in Maryland 
who might be eligible for service. A subsequent registration July 1, 1941, added 
13,000 names of Maryland men who had reached their 21st birthday since October 
16, 1940. As of November 1, 1941, approximately 232,000 registrants have been 
classified by our local boards in Maryland, and of this number 14,400 have been 
inducted into the army through the Maryland Selective Service System. Con- 
sidering the fact that almost every family in the state has been touched in some way 
by the administration of this law, complaints have been remarkably few. We are 
convinced that it is indeed the will of the people that makes possibie the proper 
functioning of this, our first peace-time Selective Service Law. 


HISTORY OF DENTISTRY IN MARYLAND 
By J. BEN RoBiInson 


} | BR Ae is an ancient art. Its history goes back to ancient Egypt, 
probably thirty-five hundred years before Christ. It made substantial progress 
among other ancient civilizations, and assumed a scientific character in classical 
Greece and Rome. It was transferred under Arabic influence to the East and from 
there back across Northern Africa to Spain and to France. While it spread early 
to Italy, Germany and England its best growth prior to the nineteenth century 
appeared in France and later in England, from where it was transplanted to the 
American colonies. 

The earliest dentists in America located during the colonial period in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Annapolis and Williamsburg. The first dentist known 
to have practiced in Maryland was John Baker, an English dentist who had come 
from England to Boston, then to New York and to Williamsburg. His appearance 
in Maryland is recorded in the announcement in the Maryland Gazette of Sep- 
tember 14, 1773, in which Baker “Begs leave to inform the gentry, that he is now 
at Mrs. Mary Howard’s Coffee-house [Annapolis], and will wait on them on 
receiving their commands.” 

The first native-born American dentist was a Marylander, Dr. Benjamin Fendall, 
Port Tobacco. He was the great-great-grandson of Josias Fendall, governor of 
Maryland, 1656-60, the fourth colonial governor of Maryland. Fendall was a 
splendidly qualified dentist and ranks high among colonial dentists. 

Of the score or more dentists practicing the art in Maryland during the eighteenth 
century a few deserve special mention. It is recorded in dental history that Dr. 
Richard Cort Skinner of New York published in 1801 the first American text on the 
dental art. There is reason to believe that an earlier edition of this treatise was 
published in Maryland, as we read in an announcement by Skinner in the Federal 
Intelligencer and Baltimore Daily Gazette under date of April 1, 1794, that “at 
the same time will be presented (Gratis) to every applicant, a small Treatise upon 
the Human Teeth.” A Treatise on the Art of Dentistry, a much more valuable 
text than that by Skinner, the second treatise on dentistry published in America, was 
written by B. T. Longbothom of Baltimore, where it was published in 1802. 

Another early dentist who distinguished himself was Dr. Thomas Bruff, Sr., of 
Chestertown, Maryland. Dr. Bruff claims the distinction of having secured the 
first dental patent recorded in the United States Patent Office. It bears the low 
patent number 245 and was granted June 28, 1797. It is an instrument described 
as a “Perpendicular Extractor.” 

Maryland is rightfully credited with being the birthplace of organized dentistry. 
It was here that the idea of dental societies was conceived; it was here that a Mary- 
land dentist successfully projected the idea of a periodic dental literature; and it 
was here that the first dental school in the world was founded. 
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In the early part of the nineteenth century dentistry experienced rapid develop- 
ments toward organization along sound educational lines. Of these movements a 
prominent dental historian has said: “It is generally recognized that Horace H. 
Hayden was the master mind pushing forward the movement which was rapidly 
bringing about an important advance for the dental profession. In Chapin A. 
Harris, young, ambitious, full of energy and thoroughly equipped mentally, he 
found a very willing and earnest coworker.” 

Horace H. Hayden began the practice of dentistry in Baltimore in the year 1800. 
His splendid scientific qualifications soon earned for him the respect and esteem 
of the people of Baltimore. In 1810 he was licensed by the Medical and Chirurgical 
Faculty of Maryland to practice dentistry—the first such license issued in America. 
In 1823 he lectured on dentistry in the Medical School, University of Maryland, 
the first such lectures given in a medical school in America. Hayden was not a 
physician, as has been alleged. His M.D. degree was honorary—conferred on him 
in 1837 by Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia, and in 1840 by the Medical 
School, University of Maryland. 

Chapin A. Harris came to Baltimore in 1831 to study with Hayden. His in- 
tellectual capacity, his diligence and his enthusiasm provided the needed force to 
bring to fruition Hayden’s long-cherished ideals for the profession. It was a 
combination of the idealism of the one and the dynamic character of the other that 
brought distinction to Baltimore as the birthplace of organized dentistry. 

It must be understood that in these movemerits Hayden and Harris provided the 
leadership for a large number of dentists in the United States. Their achievements 
are erroneously judged to be the “birth of dentistry” and the “beginning of scientific 
dentistry.” At this period (1839-40) there were throughout the States about four 
hundred highly competent dentists who were carrying on an art that had been long 
in developing, and who were well schooled in a science that had been long in 
evolving. Hayden and Harris introduced order into the profession by planning 
for the better education of candidates to practice dentistry, for better opportunities 
for the continuing education of dentists in practice, and for establishing high stand- 
ards in both education and practice in the interests of both the public and the 
profession. The program laid down provided for institutional education, for a 
periodic dental literature and for a dental association. 

The Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, the first institution founded for 
teaching dentistry, was chartered by the Maryland Legislature, February 1, 1840. 
The movement to secure the charter was directed by Hayden and Harris; the 
charter named four professors: Horace H. Hayden, Chapin A. Harris, Thomas 
E. Bond, Jr., and H. Willis Baxley, all Baltimoreans. The last two were graduates 
in medicine whose duties in the dental faculty were to teach the biological sciences. 
The original purpose of the college was to provide a sound biological education as 
well as a competent training in the art of dental practice. This.concept has not 
been altered and is a fundamental characteristic of modern dental education. The 
plan of the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery served as a guide for other 
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colleges and earned for it a distinction marked by world-wide preeminence in 
dental education and practice. 

The first number of the American Journal of Dental Science—the first dental 
periodical—was published June 1, 1839. It has been claimed that Chapin A. Harris, 
who with a prominent New York dentist jointly edited the first volume, was the 
originator of the movement. Whether Harris deserves the distinction of conceiving 
the project is not so important as the fact that he made the venture successful. The 
first volume was printed in New York under the direction of a New York dentist, 
a member of the Publishing Committee. All subsequent volumes (nineteen) were 
printed by Wood and Crane of Baltimore under the direction of Harris, who, 
after the first volume, assumed complete editorial responsibility and after the tenth 
volume assumed both editorial and financial responsibility. Perhaps no professional 
journal in any field takes superior literary and scientific rank over the twenty 
volumes of the American Journal of Dental Science. It is rich in contributions 
to the biological sciences and to the art of dental practice. Its character contributed 
greatly to the growing strength of dentistry and the esteem in which it was held. 
It may be regarded properly as a cornerstone of American dentistry. 

In 1810 Horace H. Hayden was made a member of the Medical and Chirurgical 
Faculty of Maryland. From that time he endeavored to organize the dentists of the 
country for mutual benefit. Agreeable to this purpose he made three journeys to 
the North in the years 1817, 1829, and 1838. It was not until the last trip that he 
was successful. As a result of Hayden’s personal efforts the American Society of 
Dental Surgeons was organized in New York on August 20, 1840. Hayden was 
elected its president, a position he occupied until his death in 1844. Chapin Harris 
was elected secretary of the society. The American Society of Dental Surgeons 
continued active until 1856. Three years later, in 1859, the present American Dental 
Association was organized as an outgrowth of the activities of the first society. 

In 1940 the Maryland State Dental Association sponsored a centenary celebration 
of the founding of these three institutions as the triad upon which American dentistry 
has developed. Representatives from all parts of the world journeyed to Baltimore 
to pay their respects to Baltimore and Maryland for their contributions to dentistry 
and especially to do homage to two immortals—Hayden and Harris. 

Between the years 1840 and 1860 Baltimore was the center of dental culture of 
the world. The Dental College attracted people from far and wide and from its 
doors went forth trained people to practically every civilized nation on the globe. 
During this period important advances were made in education and literature in 
which other sections of the country participated. Schools were founded in Ohio, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, New York, and Louisiana, following the plan of the Balti- 
more College; a number of dental journals joined the efforts of the American 
Journal of Dental Science, and many local dental societies were formed in various 
sections of the country. But throughout the period Baltimore retained leadership 
in all these movements. During this period Chapin A. Harris was the Jeading dental 
authority in the world. He was ably supported by many competent Baltimore 
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dentists, among them Robert Arthur, Enoch Noyes, Leonard Mackall, Philip Austin, 
Cyrenius O. Cone, Hervey Colburn, Bryson Gill, the youthful Adelbert C. Volck, 
Ferdinand J. S. Gorgas, and many others. 

The War Between the States found Maryland remaining in the Union but with 
many of its people manifesting strong sympathy for the South to the extent that it 
was and is regarded as a Southern state. During the war Maryland’s geographic 
position placed the activities of its people in jeopardy. As a consequence of this 
unfortunate conflict, dentistry in Maryland was struck a severe blow. Enrollment 
of students dropped to a very low number; when the war was over problems .of 
reconstruction confronted the college. The South was exhausted and gave little 
patronage to the college; prejudices against the college as a Southern institution 
deterred many Northern students from enrolling, and thus enrollments increased 
in the colleges in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York, and in the newly established 
colleges in Boston. Sectional prejudice among dentists was so acute that a sectional 
dental organization, the Southern Dental Association, an association of dentists of 
Southern States founded in 1869, passed a resolution, which never became operative, 
to take over the financial responsibility of the Baltimore college to provide dental 
educational opportunities for the people of the South. Another blow to the Balti- 
more college was he death of the distinguished Chapin Harris, at about the beginning 
of the Civil War, which removed from the scene of action the force of his strong 
leadership. Despite the fact that the local situation provided a number of competent 
rising young men, such as Ferdinand J. S. Gorgas, James H. Harris, Adelbert J. 
Volck and R. B. Winder, it was several years before the Baltimore college regained 
its former position of eminence. 

While the Baltimore college has enjoyed an unbroken record for a century other 
efforts to promote dental education were undertaken in Baltimore during this period. 
The Maryland Dental College was chartered in 1873 and merged with the Baltimore 
college in 1878; the Dental Department of the University of Maryland was char- 
tered in 1882 and continued until 1923 when the Baltimore college was merged 
with the University of Maryland; the Dental Department of the Baltimore Medical 
College was founded in 1895 and merged with the University of Maryland in 1913; 
in 1923 che Baltimore College of Dental Surgery was, by an act of the Maryland 
Legislature, made the Dental School of the University of Maryland. Among the 
distinguished Baltimore dentists who have contributed to dental education during 
the past eighty years are Ferdinand J. S. Gorgas, Richard B. Winder, M. Whilldin 
Foster, James H. Harris, B. Holly Smith, William Simon, Timothy O. Heatwole, 
Isaac H. Davis, William G. Foster, George E. Hardy, Clarence J. Grieves, Edward 
Hoffmeister, J. W. Smith, J. E. Orrison, E. E. Cruzen, Horace M. Davis, Alexander 
H. Paterson, Oren H. Gaver, Jose A. Davilla, Harry E. Kelsey, H. Hayward Streett, 
B. Lucien Brun, B. Holly Smith, Jr., Burt B. Ide, Earl W. Swinehart, George M. 
Anderson, Leo A. Walzak, James H. Ferguson, Jr., Grayson W. Gaver, Myron 
S. Aisenberg, and Harry B. McCarthy. 
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Maryland’s participation in dental societies has been more extensive than that 
of most other states. From 1810 to about 1850 Maryland dentists were admitted 
to membership in the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland. This profes- 
sional relationship seemed to satisfy, for the time being, all the purposes of a local 
dental organization. 

On March 1, 1849, the Society of the Alumni of the Baltimore College of Dental 
Surgery was organized with the following officers: Dr. Hervey Colburn, president; 
Dr. P. H. Austin, vice-president; Dr. C. O. Cone, treasurer; Dr. R. W. Armstrong, 
corresponding secretary; and Dr. M. J. Cherry, recording secretary. Active member- 
ship in this society, with headquarters in Baltimore, was open to all alumni of the 
college and honorary membership was conferred on leading dentists throughout the 
United States. Its activities consisted of annual meetings of a scientific and practical 
character and annually some distinguished leader in the profession was called upon 
to deliver a prepared address. The society continued active until about 1873. 

A call for the organization of an association of dentists for the State of Maryland, 
signed by Dr. Robert Arthur, chairman, and Dr. H. H. Keech, secretary, resulted 
in a meeting of Maryland dentists on July 23, 1866, when the Association of Dentists 
for the State of Maryland was formed. Its first president was Dr. Arthur. Its 
constitution provided for the inclusion in its membership of dentists practicing in 
‘the District of Columbia. This society flourished until about 1873 when its name 
was changed to the Association of Dentists of Maryland and the District of 
Columbia; it continued as such until 1883. 

The Maryland State Dental Association was chartered October 18, 1883, with 
Dr. T. J. Smithers of Easton, president; and Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson of Baltimore, 
secretary. This association has grown and flourished until it has become one of the 
most effective dental societies in the United States. It has provided postgraduate 
opportunities for its members, has taken a very keen interest in legislation designed 
to protect high standards of quality in the dental services rendered the people of the 
state, and has encouraged to the fullest necessary improvements in dental education 
and practice and in all matters of professional welfare. The functions of the Mary- 
land State Dental Association were confined largely to Baltimore until 1923 when its 
constitution was changed to provide for component societies that now make up the 
Maryland State Dental Association. Today there are six component societies of 
the Maryland State: Baltimore City Dental Society, Eastern Shore Dental Society, 
Southern Maryland Dental Society, Frederick County Dental Society, Washington 
County Dental Society, and Alleghany County Dental Society. Under the stimulus 
of this type of organization the membership in the state society has advanced the 
quality of dental service to the people of the state to a very high degree of 
effectiveness. 

While the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty had, in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, licensed dentists to practice in Maryland, the first law designed to regulate 
the practice of dentistry in the state was approved by the Maryland Legislature, 
March 1, 1884. This law has since been amended a number of times and has been 
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repealed and re-enacted twice. The present law was enacted by the 1937 session 
of the Maryland Legislature. The law provides that candidates desiring to practice 
dentistry in Maryland must submit themselves for examination before a State Board 
of Dental Examiners provided for in the act. The first law stipulated an examining 
board of five men. The first board consisted of five members: Dr. E. P. Keech, 
Richard Grady, Charles E. Duck, T. S. Waters of Baltimore and Edward Nelson 
of Frederick. Dr. Keech was the president. ‘Later the law was amended to provide 
for an additional member. Those now composing the board are Drs. Ethelbert 
Lovett, James H. Ferguson, Jr., B. Lucien Brun, Thomas L. McCarriar of Baltimore, 
and Drs. D. C. Blevins of Centerville and A. P. Dixon of Cumberland. Dr. James 
H. Ferguson, Jr., is president and Dr. McCarriar, secretary. Drs. E. F. Crew, 
Harry A. Wilson, Thomas L. McCarriar of Baltimore, and James S. Hopkins of 
Bel Air, have each served on the board for more than a quarter of a century. 

No state has had through its history more capable dental services than have been 
provided the citizens of Maryland by generations of highly competent dentists. Not 
only has the general practice of dentistry been on a very high level of excellence 
but Baltimore has enjoyed the services of some of the country’s outstanding 
specialists. Just before the turn of the century the demand appeared for highly 
skillful men in particular fields of dental practice to provide special services. These 
fields are Orthodontia, Oral Surgery, Periodontia and Prosthodontia. 

The first Marylander to specialize in Orthodontia was Dr. Harry E. Kelsey. 
During an extensive practice of almost fifty years he earned for himself an inter- 
national reputation as a teacher, a practitioner and as a researcher in his field. 
Others who have gained notable distinction 1n the field are Drs. E. W. Swinehart, 
George M. Anderson, W. Buckey Clemson, D. E. Shehan, Kyrle Preis, Meyer 
Eggnatz, Hammond Johnston, William Kress, and Edith H. Bill. 

The first dentist in Maryland to specialize in Oral Surgery was Dr. B. Lucien 
Brun. Others who have distinguished themselves in this field are Drs. B. D. Corl, 
Horace M. Davis, Norval H. McDonald, Emanuel Krieger, Howard Van Natta, 
Conrad Inman, and Brice M. Dorsey. 

The first to specialize in Periodontia was Dr. L. D. Coriell. Others who have 
gained distinction in this field are Drs. E. Gordon Holbrook, Edward Hoffmeister, 
Leo A. Walzak, Hugh T. Hicks, and Glenn Carter. 

The first to specialize in Prosthodontia was the late Dr. Alexander H. Paterson, 
whose original researches, ingenuity and skill rank him as one of the outstanding 
prosthodontists. Dr. G. W. Gaver is the only other dentist in Maryland who has 
limited his practice to this field. 

Baltimore was a pioneer in public health dentistry movements. The volunteer 
services of Dr. B. Holly Smith and Frank P. Haynes between the years 1910-1912 
laid the foundation for public school dental clinics as a preventive oral health project 
that flourished until the depression deprived the program of its city appropriation, 
which the City Health Department, under improved financial conditions, has not 
troubled itself to restore. The first director of the Public School Dental Clinics was 
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Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson who occupied the post from 1912 to 1922; he was followed 
by Dr. Etheridge between the years 1922 and 1928; Dr. Etheridge was succeeded 
by Dr. Morris Cramer, the present incumbent. 

The State of Maryland has taken a view of its public dental health responsibilities 
contrary to that of the City Health Department. In 1928 the State Health Law 
was amended to provide a Dental Division in the State Department of Health and 
appropriations were made to provide for the administration of a state-wide dental 
health program. This has been administered under the direction of Dr. Richard 
C. Leonard, who is specially trained in Public Health Dentistry. So successful has 
this project proved that today Maryland ranks high among the states in this rapidly 
developing phase of public health service. 

In all the aspects of professional endeavor—in dental education, in dental research, 
in the art of practice, in the regulation of dental practice, in the promotion of dental 
literature, in the specialties, and in public denta! health—Maryland has contributed 
abundantly to the creation and maintenance of high standards of quality in research 
and practice. 





AUTOMOBILE TRADE ASSOCIATION OF MARYLAND 
By JoHN E. Raine 


‘Or OF THE outstanding business organizations of Baltimore City 
and of the State and one that has established a national reputation for initiative, 
aggressiveness and EDISON is the Automobile Trade Association of Mary- 
land, an organization representing the automotive trade of the State. 

Organized in 1910 as a committee to cooperate with the Automobile Club of 
Maryland to conduct automobile shows, the present organization was then known 
as the Baltimore Automobile Dealers Association. 

The purposes of the new organization was (a) the encouragement and protection 
of the trade and commerce among automobile dealers, airships, accessories and their 
allied trades; (b) to advance and develop the aforesaid in any lawful manner; (c) 
to afford mutual protection to the members thereof and to the public. 

The incorporators were: Harry M. Rowe, Arthur Stanley Zell, William L. Duck, 
Leo H. Shaab, Louis E. Lambert, Charles I. Callahan, Harve J. Sturdevant, Benj. 
F. Gooden, Eugene Rogers Myers, Joseph J. Smith, A. Maurice Eastwick, Frank 
S. Bliven, J. Craige Fleming, and Walter Scott. 

At that time, the motor vehicle industry was in its infancy and few laws were on 
the statute books regulating the sale or operation of motor vehicles which were 
then automatically subject to the same ordinances that governed horse-drawn vehicles. 

As the industry developed, the need for legislation became apparent and the 
Baltimore Automobile Dealers Association began to strengthen its organization to 
meet the approaching need for adequate laws to protect both the automobile dealer, 
the automotive trade and the motoring public. 

Early in 1920, A. H. Bishop, then president of the association, appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Eugene R. Myers, William L. Duck, E. T. Backus, A. Stanley 
Zell and C. H. Reeves, with authority to revamp the entire structure of the organiza- 
tion, establish definite policies for procedure and create an active functioning staff 
to obtain the objectives of association activities. 

This committee engaged John E. Raine, a publisher and former president of the 
Advertising Club of Baltimore and who had been prominently identified in civic 
affairs and who was weil versed in organization work, to manage the association. 

Within a few months, following Mr. Raine’s recommendations, the association 
amended its charter and by-laws and became a state-wide organization. 

Within a few years, it moved from its rented quarters at 1002 North Charles Street 
to a large four-story brick building which it bought at the corner of St. Paul and 
Biddle Street and it was the boast of its members that even during the first World 
War and subsequent depressions and bank closings, no lien or indebtedness of any 
kind was ever placed upon its home and in the twenty-two years of its active opera- 
tion, every bill of the association was paid before due date. 

With enthusiasm at its peak, the Automobile Trade Association secured and 
maintained for close to twenty years a larger proportion of members to automobile 
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dealer population than any dealer association in the country and expanded its activi- 
ties until it became a recognized force both locally and nationally. 


So successful was the association and so dominant in the protection of the interests 
of its members that year after year for nineteen years A. H. Bishop was re-elected 
president and John E. Raine retained as general manager. 

In the legislative halls of the General Assembly of Maryland, the strength and 
influence of the Automobile Trade Association was most marked and only once in 
twenty years did it lose a iegislative battle. 

Its most remarkable achievement was its securement of an amendment to the 
1927 Gross Receipts Tax Law, whereby automobile dealers were exempted from the 
payment of the one per cent gross receipts tax, a saving to dealers of close to a 
million dollars a year. 

This legislation, strenuously opposed by the state administration, has been attacked 
in Maryland courts three times and each time the association won the decision. 

Again in 1939, the trade association secured another outstanding legislative 
victory, this time over the strenuous opposition of the Baltimore city administration. 

This law exempted automobile dealers from payment of the personal property 
tax on used cars traded in on the purchase of new cars. 

The enactment of this law secured a saving to dealers of over two hundred 
thousand doilars a year. 

Not all the work of the Automobile Trade Association was in the interests of 
dealers. One of the outstanding accomplishments of the association was in the 
procurement of reciprocal agreements between border-line states. 

Prior to 1935 there was practically no reciprocity between states on the movement 
of commercial motor vehicles or the exchange of motor vehicle titles. 

State line border warfare, engendering hard feeling and creating losses and 
unnecessary expenses to shippers, truckers, dealers and operators, was continually 
breaking out. 

The situation became acute in 1935 when West Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
without warning, refused passage to Maryland-registered commercial vehicles on 
account of variances in the West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Maryland motor 
vehicle laws. 

Maryland retaliated and refused the entry of all out-of-state trucks, resulting 
in the stoppage of the flow of freight traffic from the South to the New Jersey and 
New York markets. 

New Jersey, appealed to by Maryland, stopped the entry into New Jersey of all 
out-of-state trucks and within a few hours trucks were held up for miles at Camden, 
disrupting all traffic. 

John E. Raine, general manager of the Automobile Trade Association of Mary- 
land and secretary of the Maryland Motor Truck Association, wired the governors 
of all states involved, asking for a truce and called a meeting in Maryland of the 
motor vehicle commissioners of the states involved. 
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Among the motor vehicle commissioners attending the meeting were James P. 
Tierney, West Virginia; Walter R. Rudy, Maryland; W. A. Van Duzer, District 
of Columbia; R. A. McLaughlin, North Carolina; John Q. Rhodes, Jr., North Caro- 
lina. 

After a three-hour conference, a reciprocal agreement was reached which was later 
ratified by the governors of each state involved, since which time there has been a 
freedom of truck movement and the most harmonious relations existing in trans- 
portation problems between New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina and the District of Columbia. 


Newspapers reported that— 


“The prompt action by John E. Raine averted a serious transportation situaticn 
which might have led to irreparable harm if not promptly settled and the settlement, 
through co-ordinated cooperation is a tribute to the effect of judicially organized 
effort.” 


“Trucking interests of the Northeastern States owe a debt of gratitude to John E. 
Raine for his diplomatic handling of a sensitive problem.” 


Early in 1941, after twenty-one years of most successful operation, a movement 
was started to inject local politics into the organization and in a surprise move and 
with the aid of newly established dealers, A. H. Bishop failed of election and C. 
Markland Kelly became head of the organization. 


In November, 1941, John E. Raine voluntarily resigned as manager of the 
association and with a nucleus of members, organized the Automobile Merchants 
Association and in six months, the new association had more members than the 
old association. 

Henry A. Weil succeeded C. Markland Kelly as president of the trade association, 
but war conditions, involving restrictions on the sale of automobiles and the loss 
of enthusiasm, forced the trade association to discontinue its activities, sell its home 
and maintain a shell of its former self by holding weekly luncheons for its members. 

The Automobile Merchants Association, affected by the same sudden impositions 
placed upon the automotive trade, closed its doors on June 30th. 

The future of the automobile business and on automobile trade association now 
rests entirely upon the outcome of the war. 
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JORUINGALPRED® STALEFORT, CE. 


N MANY parts of this country and many of the islands in the 
Caribbean Sea, the work of J. Alfred Stalfort is seen and that he is President of 
the Consolidated Engineering Company of Baltimore at once establishes his position 
of leadership among the distinguished construction engineers of the country. 
Important projects have been planned and directed by him and he finds ready 
and correct solution for the involved and intricate problems that have developed in 
the execution of notable contracts that have been awarded his company. His name 
is high on the list of native sons of whom Baltimore is justly proud. 

Born in this city July 21, 1887, he is a son of John C. and Selma Stalfort. The 
_ father, throughout the Civil War, was on active duty as a soldier of the Confederate 
Army. 

No event of unusual importance occurred to vary the routine of life for J. A. 
Stalfort in his youthful days. After attending the public schools of this city, he 
enrolled as a student in the Baltimore City College, from which he was graduated 
in 1906. He also pursued a course in the Maryland Institute and was graduated 
in 1904, at which time he was awarded the Peabody Prize for free-hand drawing. 
He attended Cornell University and won the Civil Engineering degree at his 
graduation in 1910. During his school days he took an active part in athletics 
and played end on the football team for the Baltimore City College. While at 
Cornell he was active in all the college societies and was Chairman of the Class 
Day Committee of the class of 1910. He likewise served on the track team and on 
the Board of Editors of the class book and was a member of the Theta Xi, Greek 
letter fraternity. While President of the Maryland Club of Cortiell, he was 
instrumental in organizing the Corneil Club of Maryland. 

While still attending college, being interested in construction and building, he 
secured employment during the summer vacation period as a gang foreman in 1906 
in connection with the development and building of the Bay Shore Park. He also 
was employed by Edward V. Coonan as a surveyor in and around Baltimore and 
became associated with Henry S, Rippel, who, at that time, was one of Baltimore’s 
leading contractors. When the Consolidated Engineering Company was formed 
in 1911, Mr. Stalfort became its chief engineer and estimator—a fact indicative 
of the high place he had already won in engineering circles, and as this concern 
expanded into what it is today, one of the largest and most important in the country, 
he advanced from time to time, becoming General Manager of the building depart- 
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ment, then Second Vice-President and Assistant General Manager, and First Vice- 
President and General Manager. 

During this period the Consolidated Engineering Company constructed many 
notable buildings and structures of every character throughout the United States, 
including the Department of Commerce Building in Washington, D. C., considered 
at the time the largest office building in floor area in the world, the House of 
Representatives Office Building, the Library of Congress Annex, and the Police 
Courts Building for the District of Columbia, all in Washington, D. C.; the United 
States Post Office and the Federal Court Building at Norfolk, Virginia; and the 
United States Post Office and Mail Handling Building at Cincinnati, Ohio. A few 
of the buildings in the City of Baltimore include the Lord Baltimore Hotel, the 
Civil Engineering Building, the Physics Laboratory and the Chemical Laboratory 
at Johns Hopkins University, the Physiology Building, the Welch Memorial Library, 
the Osler, Halsted and Hurd Memorial Buildings at Johns Hopkins Hospital, the 
University of Maryland Hospital, and the War Memorial Building. 

In January, 1938, he was elected President of the Company and now occupies 
this office of administrative direction. Since he assumed the Presidency, the Com- 
pany has been accorded many notable contracts including three United States 
housing groups in Baltimore and three groups in Huntington, West Virginia. 
Those in Baltimore are the Edgar Allen Poe Homes, the Latrobe Housing Project 
and the Clarence Perkins Homes. The Company was awarded the contract for the 
building of the Glenn L. Martin plant at Middle River, Maryland, the Sears 
Roebuck buildings in Baltimore and Washington, a group of fourteen apartment 
buildings on the grounds of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, and the 
cantonment at Fort George G. Meade in Maryland. The Company, in association 
with the Arundel Corporation of Baltimore, was awarded the contract for the 
construction of the Naval Air Station at San Juan, Puerto Rico, and, through 
subsequent agreements on this same contract, completed many structures for the 
Government in the Virgin Islands and on the British leased bases at Antigua, 
British West Indies, and at St. Lucia, British West Indies. They had the contract 
for the low cost housing at San Patricia, Puerto Rico, and the Roosevelt Roads 
Project; likewise a large naval contract on the Island of Viaques. 

Mr. Stalford married Melitta Erna Ripple, daughter of Henry S. Ripple, and 
they have three children: H. Alfred, who was graduated from Cornell University 
in 1934 and married Miss Elizabeth Harrison; a daughter, Mrs. Drayton C. Harri- 
son of Baltimore, who was a graduate of Mount Vernon Seminary of Washington, 
D. C.; and Claire Lucille who attended Vassar College. The city residence of the 
Stalfort family is at 222 Northway, Guilford, and their summer home, Bay Berry, 
is situated on the Magothy River. Mr. Stalfort is a member of St. Marks Lutheran 
Church and he is well known in the social circles of the city through his membership 
in the Baltimore Country Club, the Gibson Island Club, the University and the 
Merchants Club. He also belonged to the Engineers Club of Baltimore, is a Director 
of the Baltimore Association of Commerce and a member of the Association of 
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General Contractors. He is a Kiwanian, and in Masonry he has taken the higher 
degrees that enable him to become a Shriner in Boumi Temple. His leisure hours 
are largely spent in travel, which he has done extensively throughout the United 
States and South America. He is a broad-minded man, broad in his interests and 
activities, of high purposes and unfaltering in his loyalties, and his name is that of 
an honored citizen whose record has much of inspirational value for others. 


JAMES HOUCK CRAMER 


AMES Houck Cramer, who is engaged in the real estate and in- 
surance business in Frederick, and is otherwise identified with leading business 
interests here, was born October 7, 1896, on the old family farm about three miles 
north of the city and is of the fourth generation of the family to reside in Frederick 
County, where from early days they have been associated with all that makes for 
progressive citizenship. His great-grandfather, Johannes Cramer, homesteaded in 
the Walkerville district of Frederick County and always followed the occupation 
of farming. He always voted with the Democratic Party and he was a member 
of the Reformed church. His son, George Cramer, was born on the old homestead 
which his father had secured and his life record covered the period from 1819 
until 1890. He, too, was a successful farmer and a substantial citizen of his com- 
munity. He married Catherine Reynolds, who was born near Frederick in 1827 
and died in 1895. Their children, seven in number, were: George L.; John D.; 
S. Clinton; Harriet R., who became the wife of W. O. Hughes; Charles G.; Noah 
E.; and William A. 

Of this family Noah E. Cramer was the father of James H. Cramer. He was 
born in the Walkerville district of Frederick County, August 11, 1860, and spent 
his youthful days on the home farm, acquiring his education in the public schools 
of Walkerville and Frederick. When his textbooks were put aside, he entered 
the dry goods store of his brother, George L. Cramer, for whom he clerked for 
some time. While still a young man he turned his attention to the real estate and 
loan business in Frederick and continued active in that field until his death, Sep- 
tember 11, 1931. His business affairs were wisely and carefully managed and he 
won a substantial measure of prosperity. While he devoted the greater part of his 
time to his operations in the real estate field, he also became interested in several 
other enterprises, becoming well known in financial circles through fifteen years 
service as a director of the First National Bank of Frederick and later as Vice- 
President of the same institution. He was also a Director and Secretary of the 
Woodsboro Turnpike Company and a Director of the Frederick Building & Loan 
Association. His home, “Rose Hill,” situated about a mile north of Frederick, 
was the colonial residence of Thomas Johnson, the first governor of Maryland. 
Mr. Cramer was a member of the Evangelical Reformed church, belonged to the 
Knights of Pythias lodge and in politics was an ardent Democrat. n the 12th 
of November, 1895, he married Ella Kate Houck, daughter of James and Alice 
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(Cramer) Houck of Frederick, and of this marriage two children were born: 
James Houck and Catherine Reynolds, who is the wife of Philip Ritchie Wine- 
brener, a resident of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

James Houck Cramer pursued his education in the public schools until graduated 
from the high school of Frederick and in 1917 he volunteered for service in the 
United States Army, being assigned to Battery F of the Fifty-eighth Field Artillery, 
with which organization he remained during his service with the A. E. F. Following 
his return to America he became associated with his father in the real estate and 
insurance business under the firm name of Noah E. Cramer & Son and under this 
title the business is still continued. He has most intimate and accurate knowledge 
of property values and has promoted many important realty transactions. He also 
has other business connections, being a Director of the Fredericktown Savings 
Institution and of the Fidelity Building & Loan Association. 

The marriage of Mr. Cramer to Katherine Lamar, daughter of Rev. E. Holmes 
and Emma (Scraff) Lamar, occurred on December 27, 1921. Mr, Cramer is a 
member of the Evangelical Reformed church and fraternally he is a member of 
several organizations including the Masonic order, the American Legion 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, while his study of the political situation has 
caused him to give unfaltering allegiance to the Democratic Party. In leisure 
hours he engages in hunting and fishing, finding his chief recreation in this way. 
A lifelong resident of Frederick, he is widely known in this section of the state 
and everywhere is held in the highest regard by reason of his well spent life and his 
many sterling traits of character. 


CHARLES PERRY McCORMICK 


Apes worps, “Products” and “People,” exemplify the outstanding 
characteristics of the former President, and of the present President of McCormick 
& Company. Willoughby M. McCormick, who established the business in 1889, 
was concerned chiefly in establishing a line of quality merchandise. His motto 
was “Make The Best—Someone Will Buy It,” and his faith was justified. The 
business grew rapidly from one room to the present large plant at Light and Barre 
Streets, where the McCormick Spices, Extracts, Teas, Mayonnaise, Mustards, In- 
secticides and Specialties are prepared and packed for domestic and foreign trade. 

Charles P. McCormick, nephew of the founder and President of McCormick & 
Company since 1932, knew that the firm’s line was established as quality merchan- 
dise and as a result gave full play to his own deep interest in people and their 
development. The study of personalities has been a hobby with him and under a 
system which he installed when he became President and which was termed “Multiple 
Management,” he put that consuming interest of his to use in a practical way to 
better the business of McCormick & Company as a whole, the working conditions 
of its employees, their peace of mind, their sense of security in their work, their 
interest in their working environment and also in their pay envelope. 
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The spirit of “Multiple Management” is essentially a practical common sense 
application of “partnership” as applied to a business organization. It is developed by 
the owner or operator of any business organization when he has his thinking em- 
ployees meet with him and discuss with him plans for building and operating the 
business, soliciting their advice and suggestions. 


Every organization of any size has its Senior Board of Directors. These same 
organizations have also many men of ability who work in subordinate positions under 
department heads but who do not have much opportunity for expressing their views 
on the running of the business as a whole. It was Mr. C. P. McCormick’s desire 
to get those thinkers in subordinate positions to share their ideas with others, to 
discuss their thoughts or plans with others in like positions and in that manner to 
clarify and refine their suggestions so that they could be passed on to the Senior 
Board for its approval or rejection. The sense of ownership and the pride that 
those men take in their organization is best exemplified by the record of Multiple 
Management at McCormick & Company. The Junior Board of Directors (the 
first arm of Multiple Management to be developed), has in its ten years of operation 
submitted some 2,000 ideas to the Senior Board and only 10 have been rejected. 
The Factory Board, which was the second arm of Multiple Management to be 
developed, has a comparable record, as do also the Sales Board and Consumer 
Board—the two latest arms to grow out of this revolutionary idea. 


The Junior Board and Factory Board draw their membership from office and 
factory executives respectively. Each board is made up of 16 members and each 
board is self-governing. The first board in each case was appointed by the manage- 
ment but thereafter regular elections were held at six month intervals at which time 
all 16 vote for the six regular members who in their opinion have best exemplified 
the spirit and activities of the Board during the preceding six months. Those six 
constitute an election committee and select the other members of the Board. At 
each election it is necessary that the election committee select three men who have 
not served on the Board during the preceding six months. This is a safeguard 
which prevents the Board from becoming a club for certain men who continually 
re-elect themselves to office. It is interesting to note that the morale of the ex-Board 
members is not affected by this enforced replacement at each election. An analogy 
is the elimination of a football player from the varsity team squad. He knows that 
the only reason he is dropped is because others have proved more worthy and he 
knows too that he has an opportunity of having himself re-elected through his own 
efforts to improve himself in the eyes of his associates. It is a very democratic 
handling of personalities. It eliminates politics and causes a very healthy intro- 
spection or self-examination on the part of all concerned. 

An outstanding exampie of the manner in which the spirit of Multiple Manage- 
ment is passed on from the Board members themselves to others who have just 
recently entered the employ of the firm is exemplified in the Sponsorship Plan. 
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This is essentially a big brother movement and means that Board members sponsor 
the newcomers; meeting with them at regular intervals and helping them over the 
hurdles which have to be jumped by every newcomer in any organization. 


In the words of Mr. McCormick himself: “Multiple Management offers no general 
panacea nor does it furnish any magic formula for the solving of labor problems. 
It will not work in any organization that is dominated by a selfish desire to make 
the largest possible profit at the lowest possible cost. If it is used as a means of 
deception to pacify workers by falsely representing that they are taking part in the 
management it will result in havoc. Unless the controlling executives of a business 
are convinced that advantages will follow the judicious revealing of the facts 
regarding the affairs of their company and unless they can meet their intelligent 
workers on a common ground without condescension I urge them not to introduce 


Multiple Management.” 


“The old management with its attention focused on profits alone did everything 
it could apparently to shut off the flow of the mental power on which every enter- 
prise depends for its development. It directed barriers of fear and resentment and 
cultivated selfishness which made real team work impossible. It ignored the human 
factor to the extent that it offered few opportunities for the development of the 
individual. With its profit viewpoint the old management employed its people to 
do their designated task and nothing more. It rewarded its people only for the 


material production and it received only what it paid for.” 


“Under the new management a business is thus equipped to meet any emergency. 
Its executives have been trained to express every constructive thought that comes to 
them. Their personal interests are so closely related to the interest of the company 
that their success in life depends on the success of the business. Naturally they will 
be as alert to protect their business interests as they would be to defend their own 
home.” 


“The primary purpose of the management of the future will be to build men. 
It will place the human factor above profit knowing that if its human organization is 
constructed of the right kind of material the profit will take care of itself.” 


C. P. McCormick, the founder of this system, was born June 9, 1896, in Morelia, 
Mexico, the son of Rev. Hugh Pendleton and Anna Pauline Perry McCormick. 
His father was a Baptist missionary. He attended school in Puerto Rico; Paris, 
France; Birmingham, Alabama, and Baltimore City College and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore. His business record dated from 1912 when he began working 
for McCormick & Company. This work was during his summer vacations. During 
the last World War he enlisted in the United States Navy serving several months 
overseas before receiving his honorable discharge in 1919. 


For several years after that Mr. McCormick traveled on the road for McCormick 
& Company. In 1926 he was named a director and from 1928 to 1932 he was 
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Vice-President. In November, 1932, he was elected President following the death of 
his uncle, W. M. McCormick, founder of the business. 


Mr. McCormick has made a notable contribution to the business development not 
only of Baltimore but of the entire country through his association with various 
business organizations. He is a Director of the Federal Reserve Bank in Richmond, 
Director of the Baltimore Association of Commerce, and of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington. In addition to his duties as President of 
McCormick & Company, he is President of the McCormick Sales Company, and 
Vice-President of the McCormick Warehouse Company and McCormick Overseas 
Trading, Inc. He has served, in former years, as President of the Baltimore Better 
Business Bureau; Chairman of the Board of the Baltimore Branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in 1939; a Director of the Baltimore Steam Packet Company—formerly 
the Old Bay Line; of the Equitable Trust Company, the Eutaw Savings Bank, and 
other organizations which feature in the commercial progress of the State and in 
its financial advancement. His opinions are regarded as authoritative among business 
men throughout the country. He was National Counselor of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, for the American Spice Trade Association in 1927, for the Mayon- 
naise Association from 1928 to 1931; for the National Association of Insecticide 
and Disinfectant Manufacturers in 1932 and 1936; a Director of the Tea Asso- 
ciation in 1933; the Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America in 1934, 
1935, 1937 and 1942; the American Spice Trade Association in 1938; the Flavoring 
Extract Manufacturers Association in 1939. 


In 1928 he served as President of the Baltimore Export Managers Club, was 
President of the Mayonnaise Products Manufacturers Association from 1926 to 
1932, President of the National Association of Insecticide and Disinfectant Manu- 
facturers in 1935. 


Deeply interested in civic affairs, Mr. McCormick has also rendered an important 
public service to Baltimore. He is a member of the Baltimore Criminal Justice 
Commission, is serving on the Advisory Counsel of the Maryland State Employment 
Service, and at all times lends his aid and cooperation to projects which he deems 
vital to the upbuilding and progress of the City, County and Commonwealth. His 
book entitled “Multiple Management,” published in 1938, has enjoyed a wide sale 
and he also has contributed many articles on management to leading trade journals 
of the country. 

The social side of Mr. McCormick’s nature finds expression in his membership 
in the Baltimore Country Club, Maryland Yacht Club, Gibson Island Yacht Club, 
the Rotary Club and the Merchants Club, and in these Associations he has indicated 
also his interest in personalities and group activities. Concentrated effort has led 
to his steady progress in the business life of the nation and today he is recognized 
as a man of dynamic personality and leadership. 
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AMOS ALBERT HOLTER, A.B., LL.B. 


mos AvBerT Hotter, one of the younger members of the Frederick 
bar who is fast attaining a position that many an older attorney might well envy, 
is one of Maryland’s native sons for he was born in Jefferson, this state, August 15, 
1909. The family has here been represented through several generations. His grand- 
father, William Holter, was born in Maryland and became a farmer of the 
Jefferson district. His political views were in accord with the principles of the 
Democratic Party. He married Elizabeth J. Coblentz, a native of Frederick County 
and they reared a family of four sons and two daughters, one of whom was Albert 
E. Holter, father of Amos A. He was born at Brownsville, Washington County, 
Maryland, July 23, 1873, and on reaching adult age took up farming on his own 
account in the Jefferson district. He is a member of Christ Evangelical Reformed 
Church of Middletown, Maryland, and served there both as deacon and elder. 
His wife, who in her maidenhood was Annie C. C. Bussard, was born in Jefferson, 
Frederick County, March 20, 1883, a daughter of Daniel L. and Mary Margaret 
(Cline) Bussard. Her father was born in the Jackson district of Frederick County 
and made farming his life work. He had membership in the Lutheran church and 
he gave his political support to the Democratic Party. Unto Mr. Daniel L. Bussard 
were born ten children, five sons and five daughters, five by each of two marriages. 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert E. Holter became parents of two sons—Amos A., the subject 
of this review, and John D., who remains on the home farm, devoting his attention 
to its further cultivation and improvement. 


Beginning his education at the usual age in the public schools, Amos A. Holter 
was graduated from the high school at Middletown with the class of 1926 and ther 
enrolled as a student in the University of Maryland at College Park, where he 
remained three years. The succeeding three year period was spent in the law school 
of the University of Maryland at Baltimore, where he won his Bachelor of Arts 
degree in 1930 and his Bachelor of Laws degree in 1932. On the 15th of November 
of that year he began practicing in Frederick where he has since remained and 
through the intervening period, covering almost a decade, he has made steady 
progress, resulting from the thoroughness with which he prepares his cases and the 
able manner in which he presents the evidence before the courts. He is a member 
and the Secretary of the Frederick County Bar Association and he aiso belongs to 
the Maryland State Bar Association. 


On the 20th of September, 1933, Mr. Holter was married to Miss Frances Slifer, 
daughter of Arba L. and Mary (McBride) Slifer. They now have three children— 
Mary Ann, Amos Albert II, and Alice Virginia. Mr. Holter’s college fraternity 
is Alpha Tau Omega. He belongs to Christ Evangelical Reformed Church of 
Middletown and politicaliy he is in accord with Democratic principles. He enjoys 
fishing and is a lover of baseball and other outdoor sports, to which he turns for 
recreation. He represents the Federal Land Bank of Baltimore in the Frederick 
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district as its attorney, and is also attorney for the Bank of Brunswick, Brunswick, 
Maryland. He retains an interest in agriculture and spends a great deal of his 
time on the home farm. His entire life has been passed in this section of the state, 
in which he is well known, and that his record has ever been a creditable one is 
indicated in the fact that his stanchest friends are those with whom he has been 
associated since his boyhood. 


WILLIAM ANDREW GAULT 


ON ee ANDREW GAULT, accounted one of Baltimore’s energetic 
and progressive business men, has for twelve years been identified with “Gault 
Monuments” under which firm name is carried on an industrial enterprise that has 
featured in the business development of this city for more than a century. It was 
founded in 1832 by Cyrus Gault, great-great-grandfather of William A. Gault, and 
in 1848 he was joined by his brother Matthew Gault. The business has been 
continuously conducted by members of the family. In 1869 William A, Gault, son 
of Matthew Gault, entered the partnership and he in turn was joined by his son, 
H. Matthew Gault, in 1899. The last named was the father of him whose name 
_ introduces this record. 


More than a quarter of a century passed and H. Matthew Gault admitted his 
son, H. Kelcey Gault, to an interest in the business. Four more years went by and 
William A. Gault joined the firm. The business policy instituted by the founder 
has always been maintained. Excellent workmanship, thorough reliability and a 
progressive spirit has ever characterized the partners in this enterprise, and from the 
beginning, the firm has enjoyed a substantial patronage which has steadily de- 
veloped with the growth and advancing prosperity of the city. 


H. Matthew Gault, father of William Andrew Gault, won a most creditable 
place among the leading business men of Baltimore and from the beginning of his 
connecticn with commercial interests here, enjoyed the high respect of all with 
whom he was brought in contact. 


His wife, Carrie B. Gault, is very active in charitable, civic and club work of 
the city. She is prominently identified with the Maryland Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Woman’s Club of Forrest Park and for six years served as President of 
the Baltimore Federation of Women’s Clubs. She is a charter member of The 
General Mordecai Gist Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, and a 
member of the Woman’s Auxiliary Board of The Johns Hopkins Hospital—at all 
times working to promote standards of citizenship and civic progress and to alleviate 
the hard conditions of life for the unfortunate. 


H. Kelcey Gault, elder son of H. Matthew and Carrie B. Gault, has been an 
active factor in the conduct of the business of Gault Monuments. For some years 
he was active in the Maryland National Guard and at present is serving in the 
Air Corps of the United States Army with the rank of Captain. 
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During his student days, William A. Gault attended the public schools of Balti- 
more, his native city. He was born here on January 28, 1910. He continued his 
studies in the Forest Park High School with special courses at Johns Hopkins 
University and when a youth of nineteen entered the business which had been 
established almost a century before, and which has now been in existence for more 
than one hundred and nine years. The same qualities which has caused its history 
to be written in terms of success since its founding, characterize William A. Gault 
in the conduct of the enterprise and he is now giving close attention to the activities 
that result in further growth and expansion of the trade. 

On the 9th day of October, 1937, William A. Gault married Jane Fiske Pearson 
and they have one child, Margaret Louise, who is the life of the household. They 
reside at 4 Gwynndale Avenue and the hospitality of their home is ever cordially 
extended to their many friends. 

Mr. Gault’s interest in community welfare is shown in his membership in The 
Junior Association of Commerce and he is also a member of St. Mark’s Methodist 
Church, in the work of which he takes a very active part. 

His hobby is building model railroads and in his spare time he has taken various 
trips on locomotives of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad for the pleasure he derives 
in watching the operations of the machinery. He is also a great lover of music and 
is usually seen in attendance at the opera and symphony concerts which are the 
chief musical events of the city. 


HOLDEN S. FELTON, A.B., LL.B. 


tMosT a third of a century has passed since Holden S. Felton 
first opened a law office in Frederick, where he has since engaged in the practice of 
his profession, while at the present writing, 1941, he is also serving as referee in 
bankruptcy. A native of Everett, Pennsylvania, he was born October 29, 1881, 
being the eleventh in order of birth in the family of fourteen children of John 
A. and Nancy A. (Eshelman) Felton. Both the father and mother were born in 
the vicinity of Everett, the former April 3, 1843, and the latter September 9, 1849. 
Mr. Felton learned and followed the miller’s trade, engaging in the manufacture of 
flour at Everett through his entire business life. He had membership in the 
Methodist church, in the work of which he took a very active part, and he gave 
his political allegiance to the Republican party. Following the outbreak of the 
Civil War, he joined the One Hundred and Sixty-second Pennsylvania Infantry, 
went with Sherman on the memorable march from Atlanta to the sea and was 
wounded in the battle of Chancelorsville. Later he wore the little bronze button 
that proclaimed him a member of the Grand Army of the Republic. He died in 
March, 1926, having survived his wife for more than a decade and a half, her death 
occurring October 11, 1910. They reared a large family, as follows: Laura V., 
now living in Everett, Pennsylvania; E. Grant, also of Everett; George, who makes 
his home in Breezewood, Pennsylvania; Thaddeus M., who died at his home in 
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Frederick, Maryland, in 1936; Albert B., living in Hyndman, Pennsylvania; Estella, 
who died in Everett, Pennsylvania, in 1930; William P., a resident of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts; Edna L., the wife of Izaac N. Boor, of Bedford, Pennsylvania; 
Holden S., whose name introduces this record; John L., of Johnstown, Pennsylvania; 
Frank, who died in Alliance, Ohio, in January, 1910; and Edisto M., the wife of 
Fred Oler of Norristown, Pennsylvania. 

The public schools of his native town afforded Holden S. Felton his early educa- 
tional opportunities and following his graduation from the Everett High School, he 
attended Dickinson College of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, where he won his Bachelor 
of Arts degree at his graduation with the class of 1910 and his Bachelor of Laws 
degree in 1911. He was admitted to the Maryland bar February 3, 1914, and started 
his law practice in Frederick, where he has since remained. He has enjoyed a 
liberal share of the public patronage, being connected with various important cases, 
and he has also served as referee in bankruptcy for Frederick County since November 
26, 1931, proving a most efficient incumbent in that office. He is otherwise identified 
with the business affairs of the community as a Director and the Secretary of the 
Fidelity Building & Loan Association of Frederick and as a Director of the Fred- 
ericktown Savings Institute here. He is a man of sound judgment and keen 
_ discrimination and his cooperation is regarded as an asset in all business interests 
with which he has become associated. 

On the 6th of April, 1920, Mr. Felton was married to Miss Mary Hanks, a 
daughter of Nathan B. Hanks, and to them have been born four daughters, namely: 
Mary E., who is a sophomore in Hood College of Frederick; Nancy J., now a 
freshman in the Frederick High School; Shirley, who has just entered the public 
schools; and Janet, not yet of school age. Mr. Felton has membership in the 
Methodist church and is serving as one of its Stewards. In Masonry he has taken 
the degrees of the Lodge, Chapter, Council and Commandery, thus attaining the 
Knight Templar Degree, and he also belongs to the Junior Order of American 
Mechanics and the Improved Order of Red Men. He is a member of the Fred- 
erick County and Maryland State Bar Associations. His political endorsement is 
given to the Republican party. Hunting and fishing claim his attention in vacation 
periods. He is accounted one of the valued and substantial citizens of Frederick 
and the sterling characteristics which he has always displayed have gained for him 
the unqualified respect and good will of his fellow townsmen. 


JUDGE JOSEPH DUBBS MISH 


osEPH Dusss Misu, lawyer, legislator and judge, is one of the 
distinguished citizens of Maryland and in his public service has done not a little to 
shape the history of the state. He has closely studied the questioas relating to 
Maryland’s upbuilding and progress and his broad vision and keen discernment have 
enabled him to point out methods of expediency and of benefit to the common- 
wealth. 
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Now occupying the bench of the circuit court, Judge Mish still makes his home 
in Hagerstown, where he was born January 25, 1899. He is a representative of a 
family of German origin that, however, has been in America through several 
generations, the founder of the family in the New World having been Friedrich 
Miesch, for so the name was spelled at that time. He landed in Philadelphia 
August 15, 1750, and it was his son George who established the family in Mary- 
land, removing from Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, to this state in 1810, 
taking up his residence on a farm in the Clearspring district of Washington County. 
He wedded Mary Long and they had a family of three sons and two daughters, the 
third son being George Mish, grandfather of Judge Mish. He was born in Clear- 
spring, December 15, 1818, was educated in Washington County and became a 
farmer and distiller who had large landed possessions. He had membership in the 
Reformed Church at Clearspring and died December 26, 1901, at the advanced 
age of eighty-three years. To him and his wife, who bore the maiden name of 
Sarah Winder, was born but one child, Frank Winder Mish. 

Born in Clearspring, Washington County, Frank Winder Mish became one of 
the outstanding residents of this section of the state. His life record covered the 
period from April 4, 1865, until November 27, 1939. After attending public and 
private schools of his native county, he became a student in Franklin & Marshall 
College of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where he was graduated in 1885, after which 
he went abroad, spending two years in study in Gottingen and Heidelberg, Germany, 
in the Universities of Paris and Rome and also in Madrid. Upon his return to the 
United States in 1887, he immediately took up the study of law at the Columbia 
Law School of New York City and in December, 1889, was admitted to the bar in 
Washington County and entered upon the private practice of law. In 1891 he 
became a Director of the First National Bank of Hagerstown and was also made 
its Counsellor. He later withdrew from law practice to become President of that 
Institution and subsequently he was chosen President of the Farmers & Merchants 
Bank of Hagerstown, remaining its chief executive head until his death. He was 
also much interested in agriculture and became one of the large landowners of his 
county. At one time he was President of the Farmers Cooperative Association, 
which he had aided in organizing. In politics Frank W. Mish wielded a potent 
influence and at all times held to the highest standards of citizenship. He voted with 
the Democratic Party and served as President of the school commission of Wash- 
ington County. At one time he was mayor of Hagerstown, giving to the city a 
business-like and progressive administration, and he served in the State Senate in the 
sessions of 1919 and 1921, while twice he was a candidate for Congress from the 
Sixth District but lost the election. He was a member of the Zion Reformed and 
Evangelical Church of Hagerstown and his college fraternity was Chi Phi. Frank 
W. Mish married, on the 18th of December, 1895, Eleanor Elizabeth Dubbs, who 
was born in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, April 14, 1865, and who retains her residence 
in Hagerstown since her husband’s death. Their family of three daughters and 
two sons is as follows: Mary, the widow of John M. Abbott and a resident of 
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Baltimore; Joseph D.; Frank W., of Falling Waters, West Virginia; Elinor G., 
the wife of David L. Graham of Freeport, Maine; and Sara, the wife of Richard 
Carl Medford, who is Director of the Peale Museum of Baltimore, in which city 
they make their home. 


The grandfather of Judge Mish in the maternal line was the Rev. Joseph Henry 
Dubbs, D.D., who was born in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and for many years was a 
minister of the Reformed church. Later he was head of the history department of 
Franklin & Marshall College of Lancaster. To him and his wife were born four 
children: T. Wilson, who is now living retired in Lancaster; Eleanor Elizabeth, who 
is Mrs. F. W. Mish; Henry A., who was an attorney of Denver, Colorado, and died 
in 1939; and Mary, living in Lancaster, the widow of J. Clark Kieffer, who for 
many years was a member of the editorial staff of the Baltimore Morning Sun. 

After acquiring his early education in the public schools of Hagerstown, Judge 
Mish entered Mercersburg Academy of Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, where he was 
graduated in 1917. His college work was done at Princeton University, which 
conferred on him the Bachelor of Arts degree in 1921 and he next attended the 
law school of the University of Maryland, where he gained his LL.B. degree in 
1926. At the time of the first World War, he had been a member of the Student 
Army Training Corps at Princeton and in the summer of 1918 attended the 
Officers Training School at Plattsburg, New York. 


Judge Mish began his law practice in Hagerstown in 1926 and from the begin- 
ning until he went on the bench was associated with William Preston Lane, former 
attorney general of Maryland. He made an enviable record as an able attorney by 
reason of his comprehensive knowledge of legal principles, his ability to correctly 
apply these principles and his clear and cogent reasoning before the court. It was 
natural that he should become deeply interested in matters of government and in 
1930 he was elected to the House of Delegates, serving in the sessions of 1931 and 
1933 as Chairman of the Washington County Delegation in the House and also 
serving as a member of the Judiciary Committee. In 1938 he was eiected to the 
State Senate, attended the session of 1939 and was a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, but resigned his seat in the Senate January 1, 1941, to accept the appointment 
of the Governor as Associate Circuit Judge of the Fourth Judicial District, which 
includes Washington, Allegany and Garrett Counties. Already his judicial record 
shows him to be the peer of the ablest circuit judges of the state and ali who know 
him feel that he will rank with the outstanding representatives of Maryland’s 
judiciary. 

On the 7th of November, 1936, Judge Mish was married to Edith Crittenden, 
daughter of Herbert A. and Minnie Crittenden, of New Haven, Connecticut. 
Judge and Mrs. Mish have two sons—Frederick C. and Joseph D., Jr. The Judge’s 
membership connections are with the Zion Reformed and Evangelical Church of 
Hagerstown, with Phi Kappa Sigma, a social fraternity, the Princeton Elm Club, 
the Fountain Head Country Club of Hagerstown and the Benevolent & Protective 
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Order of Elks. In every relation of life he has measured up to the highest require- 
ments of social, moral, political, civic and professional interests and the consensus 
of public opinion classes him with Maryland’s honored and representative men. 


WILLIAM THEODORE DELAPLAINE 


Wane THeEoporE DeELAPLAINE, who is joint owner and publisher 
of the Daily News and the Frederick Post, evening and morning papers, respectively, 
has been connected with the business since 1910 under the corporate name of the 
Great Southern Printing & Manufacturing Company. In addition to the issuance of 
the two dailies and a semi-weekly newspaper, they conduct a general printing depart- 
ment. Frederick has greatly benefitted by this enterprise not only because of the 
high standards of service rendered in newspaper publication, but also because it 
furnishes employment to fifty or more people. 

William Theodore Delaplaine was born in Frederick January 22, 1891, a son of 
William Theodore and Fannie (Birely) Delaplaine, who are mentioned at length 
in connection with the sketch of their son, Robert E. Delaplaine, elsewhere in this 
work. The immediate subject of this review is a graduate of the Boys High School 
of Frederick of the class of 1906 and in the fall of that year he entered Washington 
& Lee University at Lexington, Virginia, receiving the Bachelor of Arts degree in 
1909. He won the highest honor and was awarded the Mapleson scholarship for 
further study at Washington & Lee. He returned to the University in the fall for 
a year’s attendance at the Law School. In that year he was elected President of the 
student body. In the summer of 1910 he was called to Frederick to join his brother, 
Robert E. Delaplaine, who was publishing the Daily News, which paper had been 
established by their father in 1883. 

The business has been based upon the direct purpose of giving the community 
all the local news without fear or favor and the publications are conducted upon 
high journalistic standards and traditions from which they have never wavered. 
A more detailed history of the business is given in connection with the sketch of 
Robert E. Delaplaine, elsewhere in this work. Since 1910 William T. Delaplaine 
has been associated with the business and his determined spirit, close application and 
progressive methods are strong elements in their continued success. 

On the 15th of November, 1916, Mr. William T. Delaplaine was married to Miss 
Janie H. Quynn, daughter of Charles W. and Hattie (Williams) Quynn of 
Frederick. Two children were born to this marriage, a son and daughter—William 
T. III, and Eleanor Frances. The former, born May 21, 1919, was graduated from 
McDonogh School in 1925 and from Washington & Lee University with the 
Bachelor of Arts degree in 1939. He next enrolled in the School of Journalism at 
the University of Missouri but discontinued this in the fall of 1939 to join the 
United States Naval Air Corps. He received a month’s training at St. Louis, 
Missouri, and from there went to the Naval Training Station at Pensacola, Florida, 
where he completed the course and received his commission as ensign in the United 
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States Navy Air Corps, in which capacity he is now serving. The daughter, Eleanor 
Frances, born November 2, 1922, died October 22, 1938. She was particularly 
gifted and at the age of thirteen years had a book of poems published called “Our 
Neighborhood.” 

Mr. Delaplaine is much interested in general farming and dairying and specializes 
in fruit growing, being the owner and manager of Quynn Orchards, with extensive 
acreage of apples and peaches in Frederick County. 

He is President of the Fidelity Building & Loan Association of Frederick and 
Director and Secretary of the Frederick County Products, Inc. 

Mr. Delaplaine is a member of All Saints Episcopal church. He is a charter 
member of the Frederick Kiwanis Club, which he has served both as Secretary and 
as President. He belongs to the Catoctin Country Club of Frederick and in politics 
he is an independent Republican. Farming, golf and fishing occupy his leisure 
hours. 


DANIED EUGENE WALSH, A.B5 LLB. 


les almost a quarter of a century Daniel Eugene Walsh has been | 
a representative of the Maryland bar and since 1919 has engaged in practice at 
Westminster, his native city. He was born December 19, 1895, a son of Michael 
E. and Rosanna C. (Doyle) Walsh. The founder of the family in the New World 
was his grandfather, Michael Walsh, who was born in County Carlow, Ireland, and 
in young manhood crossed the Atlantic, being one of four brothers who left the 
Emerald Isle to find homes elsewhere, three of them coming to the United States, 
while the fourth settled in Australia. One brother established his home in Maryland 
but afterward went to Georgia, while another brother became a resident of Minne- 
sota. Michael Walsh took up his abode in Carroll County, Maryland, where through 
the remainder of his life he followed farming. He was a member of the Catholic 
church, while politically he was a Democrat and took an active interest in local party 
affairs. He reared a family of twelve children, ten sons and two daughters. 

That number included Michael E. Walsh, father of Daniel E. Walsh, who was 
born in Carroll County, Maryland, near Hampstead, in 1865 and whose life record 
covered the intervening period until June 30, 1939. He was educated in the public 
schools of his native county and in Franklin Academy at Reisterstown, Maryland, 
and in young manhood he taught school for three or four years. He then became 
a law student in the office of Charles E. Fink of Westminster and was admitted to 
the bar in- 1888, after which he began practicing in Westminster, where he con- 
tinued an active member of the profession until his life’s labors were ended in 
death. He was also interested in farming. Politically a Democrat, he became an 
active party worker and served as a member of the State Legislature in 1890 and 
again in 1900. He was a communicant of the Catholic church, held membership 
with the Knights of Columbus and filled the office of Grand Knight in that order. 
He also belonged to the Grange. He married Rosanna C. Doyle, who was born 
April 9, 1862, and died June 22, 1937. They had five children: Mary Agnes, the 
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wife of William B. Hall and a resident of Westminster; Daniel E., of this review; 
Ruth Katherine, the wife of Norman J. Lee of Perryman, Maryland; Rose Doyle, 
the wife of W. Harrington Smith of Westminster; and Julia Gertrude, who died 
March 23, 1935. 

Through the maternal line Daniel E. Walsh is also of Irish lineage for he is a 
grandson of James Doyle, who was born in Ireland, whence he came to the United 
States in young manhood, settling in Carroll County, Maryland, where he became a 
landowner and farmer. The northwestern part of Westminster is built on land 
that he once owned. He too was a member of the Catholic church. He married 
Marie Jane Felix, who was born in New Oxford, Pennsylvania, and they reared 
an only daughter, Rosanna C., who became Mrs. Walsh. 

At the age when most boys begin their education, Daniel Eugene Walsh was 
enrolled as a pupil in St. John’s Parochial School in Westminster, there pursuing 
his preliminary studies and graduating with the class of 1910. He next spent a 
year in the Westminster High School before entering St. John’s College at An- 
napolis, where he won the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1915 and the same year 
he was accorded the same degree by the University of Maryland, in which he became 
a law student, pursuing a three-year course that brought him the LL.B. degree in 
1918. Before he had finished the course, however, he responded to the country’s 
call for military aid, joining the United States Army September 26, 1917, for service 
in the first World War. He was assigned to the Second Reserve Officers Training 
School at Camp Meade and received a commission as Second Lieutenant of Infantry 
in June, 1918. Ere the expiration of that month he was en route for overseas 
service as a member of the Three Hundred and Thirteenth Infantry of the Seventy- 
ninth Division and while in France participated in the St. Mihiel drive and the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. On the 23rd of October, 1918, he was promoted to a 
First Lieutenancy and made Battalion Adjutant, serving with that rank until he 
received his discharge, after his return to the United States in June, 1919. 

At the close of his military experience Mr. Walsh returned to Westminster, 
where he took up the practice of law in which he has since continued. He has made 
substantial progress in his profession as the result of his close application, his 
devotion to the interests of his clients, his careful preparation of his cases and his 
observance of the highest ethical standards of his chosen calling. In addition to his 
law practice he has other business interests, being a Director of the First National 
Bank of Westminster, a Director of the Manchester Bank of Manchester, Maryland, 
and a Director of the Democratic Advocate Company of Westminster. He is a 
member of the Carroll County Bar Association and the Maryland Bar Association. 

On the first of January, 1935, Mr. Walsh married Miss Miriam E. Myers, 
daughter of Milton P. and Sarah J. (Trone) Myers of Westminster. He is a 
member of the Catholic church and is affiliated with the Knights of Columbus. 
He also belongs to the American Legion, thus maintaining pleasant relations with 
his old army comrades, and he belongs to the Rotary Club, which indicates his 
interest in progressive civic affairs. 
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JUDGE FRANCIS NEAL PARKE 


[Ree ene and investigation into the history of Maryland indicates 
the prominent and helpful part which the ancestors of Francis Neal Parke have 
played in the development of Maryland and the records of more modern times show 
that he too has borne his full share in the promotion of projects of decided benefit 
to community and commonwealth, while at the same time he has continued active 
in the practice of law or in the dispensation of justice from the bench, for through 
forty-eight years he has been an active and forceful member of the Maryland bar. 
He makes his home in Westminster, where he was born January 6, 1871, his parents 
being George M. and Mary White (Neal) Parke. For more than two centuries the 
family has been represented in this country, its American progenitors settling on this 
side of the Atlantic in 1720, since which time those of the name have figured in the 
ministry, in military circles, in the professions and in other branches of activity which 
have led to the upbuilding of the various districts in which they have resided. 


Joseph Maxwell Parke, grandfather of Judge Parke, was a descendant of Arthur 
Parke, of Anglo-Scotch stock, who settled in Chester County, Pennsylvania, early 
in the eighteenth century and it was in that county, at Parkersburg in Sadsbury 
Township, that Joseph M. Parke was born on the 6th of February, 1810. He was 
graduated from Washington-Jefferson College of Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, in 
1831 and soon afterward became principal of the Manchester Acadeniy in Carroll 
County, Maryland. While there engaged in teaching he devoted his leisure hours 
to reading law and in 1837, when Carroll County was established, he removed to 
Westminster. About 1840 he was admitted to the bar and began the practice of 
law in which he continued until his death, February 18, 1898, when he was eighty- 
eight years of age. He was long an active factor in public affairs and did much 
to mold public thought and action. In 1839 he was the Democratic nominee for 
the House of Delegates in which he served through the ensuing term. With his 
removal to Westminster in April, 1840, he purchased a local newspaper called the 
Democrat and Carroll County Republican and continued its publication until 1848, 
in addition to practicing law, and he made his paper a potent force in the presi- 
dential campaigns of 1840, 1844 and 1848. While an ardent Democrat, he put 
aside partisanship when he felt the best interests of the country demanded it and at 
all times he sought the public good, whether through political channels or otherwise. 
In 1851 he was a member of the Constitutional Convention and thus aided in fram- 
ing the organic law of the state. He served as Register of Wills in Carroll County, 
having been appointed to that office in 1853 to fill out an unexpired term, and the 
same year was elected to a full six-year term, this being followed by re-election in 
1859 and again in 1865. In 1867 he was once more chosen to fill that office, in 
which he continued until 1873, when he retired after nineteen years incumbency in 
that position with a name untarnished and a record unblemished. In addition to 
his law practice and other activities he was editor of the Democrat Advocate at 
numerous times. His membership in the Lutheran church guided him in all the 
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relations of life. In 1835 he married Amanda Motter, who was born in Carroll 
County, Maryland, November 1, 1815, and died September 9, 1882. 

Their son, George M. Parke, was born in Westminster, Maryland, October 2, 
1841, and died April 21, 1913. He was educated in a private school in his native 
town and at Manchester Academy. In young manhood he served as Deputy Register 
of Wills under his father and when his father retired from the office, George M. 
Parke was elected his successor and made an equally creditable record during his 
twelve years in office, for he was elected for a second term of six years. For many 
years he devoted his attention to the banking business, becoming one of the organ- 
izers of the Westminster Deposit & Trust Company, acting as its Treasurer from 
the time of its opening until his death. He was an astute business man, of keen 
perception and sound judgment and under his guidance the bank made steady 
progress. His unquestioned integrity and his many sterling qualities won for him 
warm friendship and kindly regard from all who knew him. Like the other members 
of the family he always supported the Democratic Party and his endorsement of 
any civic measure drew to it further support because of the confidence which his 
fellow townsmen had in him in all matters of citizenship. 

In the material line Judge Parke is also descended from one of the old and well- 
known families of Maryland. His mother, Mary White (Neal) Parke, who was 
born in Baltimore, December 13, 1837, and died May 22, 1927, was a daughter of 
Abner and Rose Elizabeth (White) Neal, both natives of Baltimore. Her mother, 
who was born July 8, 1807, died March 4, 1875. Abner Neal, who was born 
August 7, 1810, died August 31, 1874. He was a Yale University graduate of the 
class of 1832 and he began the practice of law in Baltimore, where he remained 
until 1848 when he removed to Westminster, where he continued the practice of 
law until his demise. He frequently served by appointment as special Judge and 
was regarded as one of the able attorneys of his day. Mrs. Neal, his wife, was 
one of three sisters, one of whom was the wife of Chief Judge T. Parkin Scott of 
Baltimore, while the other married Colonel Samuel Moale, also of Baltimore. In 
the family of Mr. and Mrs. George M. Parke were three sons: Francis Neal; 
George Joseph, of Norfolk, Virginia, who is President of the Eggleston-Parke 
Company, Inc., makers of iron and steel tools; and Robert Abner, who was Secretary 
of the B. F. Shriver Company of Westminster and died January 6, 1935. 

The early educational training of Judge Parke was received in a private school, 
while later he attended the Western Maryland College at Westminster for two 
years. Subsequently he spent two years at the United States Military Academy at 
West Point and following his return to Westminster in 1891, he began reading law 
in the office and under the preceptorship of William H. Thomas, who later became 
a Judge of the Court of Appeals. In December, 1893, he was admitted to the bar 
and since that time has been actively identified with professional work in his native 
city as an attorney or jurist. He formed a partnership with Judge James A. C. 
Bond with whom he continued in practice until he went on the bench in 1924. On 
the 6th of May, of that year, Governor Ritchie appointed him Chief Judge to fill 
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out an unexpired term that ended in November of 1926, and at that time Judge 
Parke was nominated and elected without opposition. He remained Chief Judge of 
the Fifth Judicial District of Maryland until January 6, 1941, when he retired on 
reaching the age of seventy years. Over the entire record of his judicial service, 
covering seventeen years, there falls no shadow of wrong or judicial prejudice. 
His decisions, ever fair and impartial, were always based upon the evidence in the 
case and the law applicable thereto and his understanding of legal principles is 
comprehensive and exact. 

His high standing among his fellow practitioners is shown in the fact that he 
was elected and served as President of the Maryland Bar Association for the year 
1924-25. Judge Parke was also a member of the Budget Commission by appoint- 
ment of Governor Emerson C. Herrington in 1916, this being known as the Good- 
enow Budget Commission, and he also served on the Commission for the Reforma- 
tion of Penal Law. Before going on the bench he was divisional counsel for the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for all Western Maryland. He is a communicant of 
the Catholic church. He is a large man, erect in carriage, of striking appearance 
and commanding personality and his entire record reflects credit and honor upon 
his profession and his state, his name being high on the roll of eminent jurists who 
have served Maryland on the bench. 


COLONEL FREDERICK VINWUP) M.D: 


Gata Freperick H. Vinup, who won his M.D. degree in 1909 
and has since engaged in the practice of his profession, is now devoting the major 
part of his time to industrial medicine and surgery, in which field he has gained 
distinction, following years previously given to private general practice and to 
federal service in the line of his chosen calling. A life of great activity and use- 
fulness has brought him to the front and his work has been of inestimable value to 
his fellowmen in Baltimore and elsewhere. 

A native of Parkersburg, West Virginia, Dr. Vinup was born October 6, 1885, 
and comes of a family of French Hugenot lineage. Representatives of the family 
left France in the latter part of the seventeenth century, where the name was spelled 
Vinaulpt, and settled in Germany. The American progenitor was Frederick Vinup 
who came from Germany to the United States in 1830. Charles R. Vinup, the 
Doctor’s father, was born in Baltimore and became a clothing cutter by trade. He 
lived for a short time in Parkersburg, West Virginia, but later returned to his 
native city. He married Dora M. Geisz, a native of Baltimore, where she still 
makes her home. 

After mastering the branches of learning taught in the public schools of Balti- 
more, Dr. Vinup attended Deichmann’s Preparatory School of this city and next 
entered the medical department of the University of Maryland, where he qualified 
for his chosen profession, being graduated in 1909, at which time the M.D. degree 
was conferred on him. He served his interneship in the University Hospital and 
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in the City Hospital, both of Baltimore, and in the Eudowood Sanitarium at Tow- 
son, Maryland, while he also added to his knowledge and experience through his 
connection with the Garrett Hospital for Crippled Children in Baltimore. He 
began the private practice of medicine and surgery in 1913. 

That was a momentous year in the life of Dr. Vinup for not only did he open an 
office for private practice but also entered the medical department of the Maryland 
National Guard with the rank of First Lieutenant and about the same time was 
appointed health warden of the Baltimore Health Department. It was also in the 
year 1913 that Dr. Vinud married Miss Marie Belle Murchison of North Carolina, 
who died in 1939. They had two daughters, Dorothy Elizabeth and Kathleen 
Murchison. The former is now Mrs. Paul H. Myers of Baltimore and the mother 
of one daughter, Kathleen. The younger daughter, Kathleen M., is now Mrs. 
Chauncey Brooks of Baltimore. 

Dr. Vinup has given much time to military service in the line of his chosen 
calling. In June, 1916, he went to the Mexican border with the Maryland National 
Guard, commanding the First Maryland Ambulance Company, and returned in 
January, 1917, with the rank of Captain. Later he was commissioned a Major and 
assigned to the Fifth Maryland Infantry with which he entered the federal service 
in May, 1917. With his command he went to Camp McClelland, Alabama, and 
was made Regimental Surgeon of the One Hundred and Fifteenth Infantry of 
Maryland troops, comprised of the old First, Fourth and Fifth Regiments of this 
state. Later he was transferred to the command of the ambulance section of the 
One Hundred and Fourth Sanitary Train and in July, 1918, went overseas in 
command of these units, remaining a member of the American Expeditionary Force 
in France until his return and release from active service in July, 1919. 

Dr. Vinup then resumed the private practice of medicine and also again took up 
his duties with the Health Department of Baltimore. He was appointed a member 
of the Board of Police Examiners by Governor Ritchie and served as President of 
that Board for thirteen years, rendering valuable aid in that connection. For eleven 
years he was also a member of the Board of Public Welfare under appointment of 
Governor Ritchie and while filling these offices he was also engaged in general 
private practice of medicine and surgery. In 1920 he was appointed medical 
director and a member of the Board of Directors of the Monumental Life Insurance 
Company, which positions he still holds. His interest in military affairs has never 
abated and in 1921 he was commissioned Lieutenant Colonel in the Maryland 
National Guard and later in the same year was promoted to a full Colonelcy and 
commissioned to organize the One Hundred and Fourth Medical Regiment. This 
he did and remained in command thereof until 1940, when he was placed on the 
inactive list. 

Dr. Vinup continued in private practice until 1928, when he began to specialize 
in industrial medicine and surgery and with two associates organized a partnership 
that has since practiced in this particular field, now listing many of the large firms 
in Baltimore as their clients and attending to the health requirements of their 
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employees. They maintain two offices where they have all facilities short of complete 
hospital equipment, with staffs of competent nurses and doctors, and in this branch 
of the profession Dr. Vinup has been very successful, just as he had been in private 
practice. 

In 1923 Dr. Vinup was elected Third Vice-President of the Military Surgeons 
Association of the United States and served as its President for the term 1927-28. 
This association is composed of medical officers of the Army, Navy, National 
Guard, Public Health and Veterans service. The Doctor is also a member of the 
American Medical Association, the Maryland State Medical Association, the Balti- 
more City Medical Society, the Radiological Society of North America, the National 
Association of Life Insurance Medical Officials and the American Association of 
Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, and through the interchange of thought and 
opinion in these organizations he is constantly broadening his knowledge and pro- 
moting his efficiency, whereby he has reached a most enviable place in professional 
circles. 

Further interests and activities in the life of Dr. Vinup are indicated in the fact 
that he is a member of the Protestant Episcopal church and of the Masonic order, 
and in the latter he has attained the thirty-second degree of the Scottish rite and 
become a member of Boumi Temple of the Mystic Shrine. Socially prominent, he 
is a member of the Maryland Club, the Army & Navy Club of Washington, D. C., 
the Merchants Club, the Annapolis Yacht Club, the Baltimore Country Club and 
the Gibson Island Club. His political allegiance has always been given the Demo- 
cratic Party and he is a member of the Board of Governors of the Concord Demo- 
cratic Club. He is also a member of the Board of the Roland Park Roads & Main- 
tenance Corporation. His hobby is yachting and he is the owner of Diana, a cabin 
cruiser, and also a sixteen-foot Cris-Craft speedboat. He knows the value of 
recreation as a counterbalance to intense professional activity and he has always 
directed his efforts along lines leading to a well rounded development, in which 
service to his fellowmen has been an important element. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN BOSTETTER, LL.B. 


Wa baa Van Buren BostetTer, a member of the Washington 
County Bar, the Bar of the Supreme Court of The United States and Trial 
Magistrate of Hagerstown since 1939, is a representative of the sixth generation 
of the Bostetter family in Maryland, tracing his ancestry back to Andrew Bostetter 
who in young manhood left Germany, his native land, and came alone to the New 
World. Arriving on American shores, he made his way to Washington County, 
becoming the progenitor of the family here. He married Elizabeth Long. Andrew 
Bostetter died in the year 1806. | 
His son, Jacob Bostetter, born October 4, 1761, was a distiller and farmer of this 
county and purchased about two hundred and thirty-five acres of land a mile west 
of Hagerstown, near the town of Bostetter. He married Ann Maria Martin, who 
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was born March 13, 1767 and died on August 28, 1847. On the above mentioned 
farm in 1807, he built a large brick residence which he continued to occupy until 
his death on September 11, 1843. His children and some of his grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren were born on this farm. 


Their son, John Bostetter, great-grandfather of Martin V. B. Bostetter, of this 
review, was born June 11, 1796, in the old family home, while his education was 
obtained in subscription schools of the neighborhood. He made farming his life 
work and died on June 11, 1879. In 1826 he wedded Mary Brumbaugh, who was 
born November 14, 1806, and departed this life December 3, 1886. 


Their son, Martin Van Buren Bostetter, was born September 22, 1836, at the 
above old ancestral home near Hagerstown and was there reared, passing away on 
October 14, 1915. He attended the rural schools of that vicinity during his youthful 
days. On the 8th of January, 1864, he married Barbara Ann Sprecher, a daughter 
of David and Mary Sprecher, and they settled on the home place where he had 
always lived. Barbara Ann Bostetter was born September 10, 1840, and died 
February 27, 1919. 


Martin Van Buren Bostetter continued farming and stock raising and was quite 
successful. He held membership in the German Baptist church. To him and his 
wife were born two sons and four daughters: Mary, who became the wite of Joseph 
Young; Charles B.; David A.; Anna B., the wite of H. L. Coffman; Ella K. and 
Barbara S., wife of Clarence Schnebley, and Katie May. 


The son, David A. Bostetter, was also born on the old Bostetter !iomestead on 
the Broadfording road, February 2, 1868, and like his forbears devoted his attention 
to agricultural pursuits. He belonged to the Church of the Brethren and his political 
support was always given the Democratic Party. Death called him Hebruary 20, 
1936, while his wife, who bore the maiden name of Della F. Miller, passed away 
June 21, 1912. She was born at Keedysville, Maryland, January 14, 1874, and was 
the daughter of Otho W. Miller, also a native of Washington County. By their 
marriage they became the parents of three children: Gladys K., the wife of Earl L. 
Bostetter of Washington County; Crystal B., the wife of Joseph H. Hershey of 
Washington County; and Martin V. B. Bostetter. 


Martin V. B. Bostetter, of this review, was born June 13, 1905, near Keedysville, 
Maryland. He completed his preliminary education by graduation from the 
Hagerstown High School in 1923 and then, having decided to enter the legal pro- 
fession, he enrolled as a law student at the University of Maryland, where he won 
his Bachelor of Laws degree in 1927. He began practicing law the following year 
and has gained a creditable place among the able attorneys of Hagerstown, Mary- 
land. Here in May, 1939, he was called to the position of Trial Magistrate, in 
which capacity he has since served. He is also interested in agriculture and operates 
the above mentioned ancestral home farm of one hundred and fifty acres near 
Hagerstown, this constituting his chief form of recreation, as well as being a source 
of profit. On December 12, 1941, he married Anna Virginia Bear, also 2 descendant 
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of Washington County farmers, who was born August 16, 1907, the daughter of 
Martin N. and Lillie E. Bear. 

Both Martin V.B. Bostetter and his wife are members of the Church of the Brethren. 
Mr. Bostetter is a member of the Masonic order in which he has attained high rank, 
as shown in his connection with the Shrine. He is the Vice-President of the Young 
Democratic Club of Maryland. He also has membership with the Elks and the 
Eagles, belongs to the Alsatia Club and is ever loyal to the organizations with which 
he has become connected. The family has contributed to the progress and up- 
building of Washington County for much more than a century and his own lines 
of life have been cast in harmony with that of his ancestry. 


W. GLENN SPEICHER, M.D., F.A.M.A. 


TPNces thorough preliminary training in the medical school of the 
University of Maryland, Dr. W. Glenn Speicher began practicing in Westminster 
in 1930 and now for more than a decade has concentrated his efforts and attention 
upon professional duties in Carroll County. He has been a life long resident of 
Maryland, born August 16, 1905, at Accident, Garrett County, which was also the 
birthplace of his father, Senator Harvey J. Speicher, whose natal year was 1874. 
The latter, prior to the World War, engaged in farming and the importation of 
blooded stallions, but after the war gave his undivided attention to general agri- 
cultural pursuits and to public activities. He was an earnest advocate of Repub- 
lican principles and became a recognized leader in the ranks of the party in this 
state, his opinion carrying much weight in party councils. He served for three 
terms, or twelve years, in the State Senate, covering the period from 1910 to 1922, 
and worked consistently for the measures which he believed would benefit the 
commonwealth. He held membership in the Independent Order of Cdd Fellows 
and with the Knights of Pythias and religiously was connected with the Church of 
the Brethren. He died April 15, 1939, about a year and a half before the death of 
his wife, Emma M. (Gnagey) Speicher, who was born near Myersville, Somerset 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1875 and passed from this life December 17, 1940. They 
had a family of five children: Earl C., still living at Accident, Maryland; J. Walter, 
of Uniontown, Maryland; Hobart H., who resides at Grantville, this state; Dwight 
G., of Accident; and W. Glenn. 

Dr. Speicher completed his public school studies by graduation from the Garrett 
County High School at Oakland as a member of the class of 1922 and in the fall of 
that year matriculated at the Blue Ridge College at New Windsor, Maryland, where 
he won his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1925, after which he enrolled in the medical 
school of the University of Maryland, which conferred on him the M.D. degree in 
June, 1929. - After serving an interneship in the University Hospital at Baltimore, 
whereby he added greatly to his knowledge through practical experience, he opened 
an office in Westminster in June, 1930, in association with Dr. Charles I. Foutz 
with whom he continued until 1934, since which time he has practiced independently, 
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making that steady progress which results from close application and ready recog- 
nition of his professional responsibilities, coupled with thorough knowledge of 
modern methods of medicine and surgery. 

On the 28th of July, 1938, Dr. Speicher was married to Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Marcellus, daughter of Dr. Mott V. and Alice (Hayes) Marcellus of Manasquan, 
New Jersey. They now have two children, Mary Elizabeth and Alice Diane. Dr. 
Speicher’s college fraternity is Nu Sigma Nu. His favorite form of recreation is 
golf in which he indulges when leisure permits, and his religious faith is that of 
the Church of the Brethren, in which he has membership. He keeps in touch with 
the steady advancement of medical science through his connection with the Carroll 
County Medical Society, the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland and is a 
Fellow of the American Medical Association. 


ROYDEN ADDISON BLUNT 


Ruse AppisoN Biunt, Executive Vice-President of the Buck 

Glass Company of Baltimore, has been identified with this important manufacturing 
concern since 1927 and is familiar with every phase of the business through previous 
experience with similar enterprises, as well as through his work with this corporation. 
Mr. Blunt was born in Kokomo, Indiana, May 1, 1892, and is a representative of 
one of the old families of Virginia, tracing his ancestry back to Captain James 
Blunt, who lived in Virginia in 1655 and to William Blount, one of the signers of 
the Constitution of the United States. Peter Douglas Blunt and James Pullen 
Blunt, the latter the grandfather of Royden A. Blunt, early developed lead mines in 
Missouri. Peter Douglas Blunt was one of the pioneer settlers of Missouri, going to 
that state from Richmond, Virginia, in 1824. Peter Addison Blunt was born in 
Shirley, Missouri, March 14, 1855. The mother of Royden A. Blunt was Mary 
Ann Hudson Blunt, a daughter of Thomas Orme Hudson, who was a farmer and 
magistrate, being known as “Squire” all his life. He was famous locally for his 
unique and effective sentences, which he pronounced while presiding over the 
magistrate’s court. His wife, Elizabeth Caroline Hudson, was noted fer her gentle- 
ness and her charity. Both she and her husband were from Derbyshire, England. 
As a public school pupil in Festus, Missouri, Royden Addison Blunt mastered the 
high school course and while there attending took active part in the work of the 
basketball, baseball and track teams and also toured the state with the high school 
debating team when but fourteen years of age. He afterward matriculated in the 
Missouri School of Mines but did not attend, spending four years instead under 
the instruction of private tutors, studying general science, biology, mechanical 
engineering and mineralogy. His business record is a most commendable one and 
is marked by a steady rise from the time when he started out as student manager 
with the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company in 1912. He was stationed at various 
locations during the succeeding five years spent with that company and in 1917 he 
entered the Second Officers Training Camp at Fort Benjamin Harrison, but re- 
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mained for only two days when he was discharged and given a civilian capacity in 
producing gases and building plants for war work at various places in the country 
until the armistice was signed. From 1919 to 1927 he was with the Corning Glass- 
works organization in the laboratory department on research and development work, 
processes, operations and consulting practice in glass technology. This constantly 
added to his experience and knowledge concerning the different branches and 
methods of the business, and in 1927 he accepted a position with the Buck Glass 
Company of Baltimore, becoming general manager, while in the succeeding year 
he was made Executive Vice-President. In this connection he has largely directed 
the operations and guided the interests of the corporation and heads one of the 
foremost manufacturing interests of the city. Aside from his connection with the 
glass industry, Mr. Blunt is a director of the National Marine Bank of Baltimore, 
the Baltimore Association of Commerce and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

At Wilson, Louisiana, on Christmas day of 1916, Mr. Blunt was married to Willie 
May Thompson, a daughter of William Christopher and Ida Amelia (Russell) 
Thompson. Mrs. Blunt was graduated from the Silliman Institute with the class of 
1914 and her time has largely been given to the care of her home and three 
-daughters—Barbara Ann, who was married to J. Mallory Taylor, May 10, 1941; 
Elizabeth Thompson; and Nancy Royden. The daughters have been Jiberally edu- 
cated, Barbara attending Roberts Beach and Goucher College, while Elizabeth was 
a student at Roberts Beach and in the Hannah More Academy, and Nancy went to 
Bryn Mawr. All the daughters enjoy outdoor sports and can ride, shoot, swim 
and fish. Mrs. Blunt is interested in the care of underprivileged children. Mr. 
Blunt served in New York State with the Conservation Commission and was a 
member of the Board of Police Commissioners of Corning. He is now Chairman 
of the Smoke Advisory and Appeal Board of Baltimore. THe is a Fellow of the 
American Ceramic Society, is a member of the Episcopal church and belongs to 
the Maryland and Merchants Clubs, the Engineers Club of Baltimore and the 
Gibson Island Club. His home address is Dorsey Hall, Ellicott City. Throughout 
the year he makes his home in the country, where he raises Angus cattle, sheep, 
horses, Spaniels and hogs, saying that agriculture is the only really necessary 
industry. While he has always been engaged in glass manufacturing since he started 
out in the business world, farming in its various phases has always been of the 
deepest interest to him and he greatly enjoys active participation in this form of 
outdoor life. 


MARY ELIZA WATTERS RISTEAU 


Mary Exiza Watters Risteau, the first woman member of the 
House of Delegates, of the State Senate and the State Board of Education, and 
identified with various other important public offices, has pioneered the path of 
political activity for women in this state, giving tangible proof of woman’s capa- 
bility to solve the complex problems of legislation and the management of vital 
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public affairs. In agriculture, and in other connections, Miss Risteau has proven 
equally competent and she is honored as one of the foremost women of the state. 
Born in Towson, Maryland, April 24, 1890, she is a daughter of William McGlocken 
and Mary Elizabeth (Amoss) Risteau, the former born at Loch Raven, Baltimore 
County, and the latter born near Bel Air, in Harford County, Mazyland. Both 
claimed Captain John Risteau as their first American ancestor. He was a repre- 
sentative of an old French Hugenot family and in 1688 left his native France to 
establish a home in the American colonies, because of conditions brought about by 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. He was probably then quite young 
for his will is dated 1760. He came from the province of Ghent and judging from 
his rent roll must have been a man of wealth and importance in his native country. 

A record of the family contains the following: In 1755 and probably for some 
years before and after that date, John Risteau was high sheriff of Baltimore County 
and took an active part in public affairs. An interesting sidelight on Braddock’s 
defeat is given in an article by Charles L. Shipley, entitled Old Garrison Fort, 
published in the Baltimore County Union, October 23, 1909, which reads in part: 
“Thursday afternoon, July 9, 1775, occurred the crushing defeat of Major General 
Edward Braddock. . . . Within three days swift mounted messengers dispatched 
from the camp of Colonel Dunbar, second in command of the British forces, spread 
the news through the provinces of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. A report 
having spread that a body of French and Indians were within a thirty-mile march 
of Baltimore Town, having reached the site of what is now the town of Westminster, 
Carroll County, the settlers of Garrison Forest and Soldiers Delight caught the 
infection of alarm, and a body of the county militia was quickly collected and 
thrown into the old fort under the command of Captain John Risteau, high sheriff 
of the county. 

“Captain John Risteau’s name is among those who took up lots in Baltimore 
Town in 1730. He and his father-in-law, George Ogg, were among the largest 
subscribers to the erection of St. Thomas Protestant Episcopal Church at Garrison 
Forest, now known as Green Spring Valley, Baltimore County. He married Cath- 
eine (Ogg) Talbot, widow of William Talbot, and they had five children: Talbot, 
who married a Miss Stokes; Isaac, born 1724, who married Elizabeth Raven in 
1748; Katherine, who became the wife of Rev. Thomas Craddock in 1746; George, 
who married Frances Todd in 1759; and the Rev. Joseph Risteau. The fourth 
child, George Risteau, served as a representative from Baltimore town and county 
in the general convention at Annapolis in 1774. On June 22, 1774, this body 
pledged the support of the Maryland colonists to Boston, Massachusetts colony, in 
its fight over the Boston port bill, passed March 31, 1774, by the British Parliament. 
The same convention elected delegates to the Continental Congress in Philadelphia, 
September 5, 1774. On the 21st of November, 1774, this convention reconvened 
to approve the findings of the Continental Congress, its rebellious attitude being no 
doubt encouraged by the burning of the Peggy Stuart on October 14, 1774, during 


the recess. 
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“It is from the second son of Captain John Risteau that Miss Risteau claims 
descent. Isaac and Elizabeth (Raven) Risteau lived at Loch Raven, Baltimore 
County, on a place called Risteau’s Fancy. They were the parents of nine children, 
of whom one son, John Talbot Risteau, was born in 1754 and married Elizabeth 
Denny in 1785. Among their descendants was William McGlocklen Risteau III, 
father of Mary E. W. Risteau. Catherine, one of Isaac Risteau’s daughters, was 
born in 1750 and married James Amoss, June 6, 1773. One of their several children 
was Abraham Amoss, who married Elizabeth Rigdon, daughter of Colonel Alexander 
Rigdon. The register of the Spesutia Protestant Episcopal Church in Harford 
County shows that Colonel Rigdon served as vestryman in 1772. He was one of 
the signers of what is known as the Bush Declaration which may be considered in 
certain senses the first declaration of independence on the part of a group of 
colonists. This document was signed by leading citizens of Harford County who 
met at Bush, on the road between Baltimore and Philadelphia, on March 22, 1775. 
Mary Elizabeth (Amoss) Risteau traces her lineage through this Abraham Amoss 
and his wife, Elizabeth (Rigdon) Amoss.” 

William McGlocklen Risteau engaged in the real estate business and in auction- 
eering at Towson, Maryland, and there his daughter, Mary E. W., spent her girl- 
_ hood days. She completed a course in the Towson High School by graduation 
with the class of 1907 and later took a special course in mathematics at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1917. For a period of eight years she taught in the schools 
of Baltimore County and otherwise was connected with various educational activities 
of the county. She was instrumental in organizing the Towson High School Alumni 
Association and was an active worker in teachers’ circles, acting as Secretary of the 
Baltimore County Teachers Association and as a Director of the Baltimore County 
Teachers Retirement Association, in which connections her efforts greatly promoted 
educational welfare. 

In 1917 she and her mother went to live on a farm at Sharon, which the mother 
had inherited from her mother, Eliza Kennard Watters, and on which five generations 
of the family have resided. Miss Risteau took over the responsibility of managing 
the place, which she has accomplished most successfully. She is perhaps best 
known throughout the state through her public service, whereby Maryland has 
greatly benefitted. In 1921 she was elected to the Maryland House of Delegates, 
an honor never before accorded a woman in the state, and served in the session of 
1922, after which she was re-elected, remaining a member of the lower branch of 
the General Assembly through the sessions of 1924, 1931 and 1933. She also has 
the distinction of being the first woman member of the Senate, serving in the regular 
sessions of 1935 and 1937 and in the special sessions of March, 1936, December, 
1936, and April, 1937. During her first legislative term she was a member of the 
Committee on Education, Agriculture, Library and the Chesapeake Bay and its 
tributaries, the last named having to do with the oyster and fishing industries, one 
of Maryland’s chief sources of revenue. Her work in the House of Delegates led 
to her election to the Senate, where she served as Chairman of the Committee on 
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Agriculture and as a member of the Finance and Education Committees. She was 
the first woman ever to preside in the House and in the Senate and she resigned her 
position as Senator December 1, 1937, on which date she was appointed by the 
judges of the Third Judicial Circuit as clerk of the Circuit Court for Harford 
County and filled the office for a year. In 1936 Miss Risteau was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention held in Philadelphia. She was appointed and 
served on the party’s National Platform Committee as an alternate to Maryland’s 
delegate on that committee, Senator George Radcliffe. This was the first time such 
an honor had been accorded to women at a national convention. 


On the first of May, 1939, Miss Risteau was appointed administrator of loan 
laws by Governor Herbert R. O’Conor, to administer the uniform small loan law, 
and on the first of June, 1941, the Legislature placed in the hands of the admin- 
istrator the supervision of sale finance companies. In 1922 Miss Risteau was ap- 
pointed on the state-wide Agricultural Committee by Governor Albert C. Ritchie 
and served on the Executive Committee which prepared the report submitted to the 
Legislature in 1924. Governor Ritchie also appointed her a member of the Maryland 
Tercentenary Commission, pursuant to the acts of the Legislature of 1929. 

Miss Risteau’s public efforts have been of varied character and of great benefit 
to the state. She organized the Rural Homemakers Clubs into a county-wide 
club in 1922 and served as its President until 1931, greatly stimulating interest in 
the movement and bringing about most beneficial results. It was also in 1922 
that she was appointed to the State Board of Education—being the first woman 
to thus serve—and was reappointed for a full term in 1924 and in 1931, thus 
continuing on the Board for sixteen years. In 1938 she was graduated from the 
Law School of the University of Baltimore in Baltimore, completing the three 
years course in two and a half years. In 1940 she was chosen President of the 
Maryland Order of Women Legislators and in 1942, Vice-President of the National 
Order of Women Legislators. The Legislature of 1922 appropriated five hundred 
dollars to paint the first woman delegate’s picture but it was not until a decade 
later that she consented to have this done and the portrait now hangs in the chambe= 
of the House of Delegates in the State Capitol. 

While teaching in Baltimore County, Miss Risteau started a fund and acted 
as Chairman of a committee of three teachers, who collected six hundred dollars 
in pennies from the public school children of the counties of Maryland to purchase 
from Miss Florence McCubbins her copy of the portrait of Cecelius Calvert. The 
portrait was presented to the state and was accepted by Governor Emerson Har- 
rington in 1918. Miss Risteau’s special interests are historical research and the 
collection of old stamps and coins. Hers has been a most busy life, purposeful and 
resultant. No field into which she has entered has failed to benefit by her under- 
standing, her clear judgment and her appreciation of opportunities. She has con- 
tinuously reached toward higher ideals for the individual and the state and has 
marked out trails that others have followed to the improvement and upbuilding 
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of the commonwealth. She has made her dreams realities in the lives of others 
and has demonstrated the fact that woman is qualified to take her place in the 


decision of the vital questions that most affect the human race in its progress toward 
a higher civilization. 


J. ARTHUR NELSON 


Ne FIELD of American business is more important, ot more far 
reaching than that of insurance in its various forms, for it provides a foundation on 
which other business transactions can rest. It provides the security on which the 
modern business structure is built, millions of dollars are invested in it, and, as 
related to the affairs of the nation, its soundness stands next in importance to that 
of our national currency or obligations. 

Baltimore has long been regarded as the home of the surety and casualty business 
and many of the nation’s largest and strongest companies have their home offices 
here, their officers being part and parcel of the citizenry of the city. This situation 
obtains in the case of the New Amsterdam Casualty Company and its able President, 
J. Arthur Nelson, who within the next two years will round out a half century in 
the insurance field. 

Mr. Nelson was born on January 27, 1876, in Baltimore County, Maryland. 
His parents, Benjamin Lingham and Alice (Boyd) Nelson, the latter a daughter 
of William N. and Alice (O’Neal) Boyd of Baltimore, were descendants of 
English, Irish and Scotch forebears. On the Western Hemisphere his father’s 
progenitors date from the earliest days of colonial Virginia where members of the 
Nelson family played prominent roles in the colonial government and later in the 
struggle for American independence, serving their country faithfully in war and 
in peace. A segment of the family removed to Frederick County, Maryland, shortly 
before the Revolutionary War. The paternal grandparents of J. Arthur Nelson, 
Joseph Poole and Emma (Reynolds) Nelson, the daughter of one of the early 
pioneer Methodist ministers, removed to Baltimore City during the Civil War 
and here their son, Benjamin Lingham, father of J. Arthur Nelson, died at the 
early age of thirty-two years, in 1881. His wife survived him a few years, passing 
away in 1893, at the age of thirty-eight, leaving two sons, one of whom was J. 
Arthur Nelson. 

While yet a lad in his early teens he found it necessary to assist his widowed 
mother in keeping the home together. He attended the public schools of Baltimore 
and the McDonogh School of Baltimore County, where he graduated at the head 
of his classes in 1892. 

At the age of sixteen, in 1892, Mr. Nelson became a stenographer in the large 
wholesale dry goods firm of Woodward, Baldwin and Company. On March 4, 
1893, he made his debut into the insurance field as stenographer for the old Fire- 
men’s Insurance Company of Baltimore. He determined to make insurance his 
life’s work and studied every phase of the business relentlessly. Evenings were 
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largely spent in reading books on insurance. He remained with the Firemen’s until 
1899 and advanced from stenographer to Assistant Secretary. He then entered 
the field of banking and brokerage on his own account, but yearning for his first 
love, insurance, the following year he accepted a position with the United Fire 
Insurance Company of Baltimore as Assistant Secretary. In 1902 he became special 
agent for the Fidelity & Deposit Company and through various promotions in 
1908 became one of its Vice-Presidents. About this time conditions in the surety 
business were rather chaotic, and Mr. Nelson was very active in the conferences 
which resulted in the organization of the Surety Association of America and of 
the Towner Rating Bureau, which organizations have played a great part in bringing 
about satisfactory conditions in the surety world. In connection with his duties as 
Vice-President of the Fidelity & Deposit Company, Mr. Nelson was also President 
of the Philadelphia Casualty Company and Vice-President of the Citizens Fire 
Insurance Company, affiliates of the Fidelity & Deposit Company. 

In 1913 Mr. Nelson organized the American Indemnity Company te engage in 
the surety and casualty business, but before that company began operations negotia- 
tions for the control of the New Amsterdam Casualty Company were undertaken. 
These negotiations were successful, and with the concordance of all concerned 
the capital raised for the American Indemnity Company was used to purchase the 
stock of the New Amsterdam Casualty Company. At that time the New Amster- 
dam had a capital of $400,000 and a premium income of $900,000 annually. It 
now has a capital of $1,000,000, surplus and contingent reserves of more than 
$8,000,000, assets of approximately $28,000,000 and an annual premium income of 
more than $13,000,000. Mr. Nelson became President of the New Amsterdam, 
and through the years to the present time (1941) has directed the policies of that 
company. Under this direction the company has enjoyed a continuous, healthy 
growth. It is regarded as one of the soundest companies in the casualty field. 
Mr. Nelson, however, takes little credit for himself except that he has successfully 
surrounded himself with capable assistants, the mark of a successful executive. 
In 1932 the New Amsterdam Casualty Company acquired control of the United 
States Casualty Company, of New York, and Mr. Nelson is now President of that 
prosperous old company also. The two companies are operated in close association 
and combined they possess assets in excess of $40,000,000 and write insurance 
premiums of about $21,000,000 annually. 

Other lines of industry have shared with insurance the executive ability of Mr. 
Nelson. Until 1938 he was a partner in the Baltimore Gas Light Company, which 
successful business he and his partners organized in 1901. Several >f Baltimore’s 
financial institutions had the services of Mr. Nelson as a Director fox many years, 
but he retired from such activities in 1926 to more completely devote his time to 
the insurance business. 

For more than twenty years Mr. Nelson was Treasurer of the Walbrook Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and it was under his guidance that the congregation under- 
took and completed the splendid large edifice which it now occupies. He is a 
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trustee of the Asbury Foundation, and has capably filled other responsible assign- 
ments in connection with church activities. While officially a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, and one who is a regular church attendant, he is 
equally at home in Christian churches of any denomination. 

In 1912 he was elected a trustee of the McDonogh School, his Alma Mater, the 
first of the alumni to be so honored, and since that time has been very active in all 
matters pertaining to the growth of that highly successful institution. He has been 
invited to membership on the boards of trustees of universities and of colleges, but 
has steadfastly confined his activities in the educational field to McDonogh. 

He holds membership in the Maryland Club, the Baltimore Country Club, the 
Baltimore Press Club, the Maryland Historical Society, the Baltimore Museum 
of Art, the Maryland Academy of Sciences, the Insurance Institute of America, 
the Insurance Society of New York and in the Masonic fraternity, being a member 
of Boumi Temple A. A. O. N. M. S. 

Mr. Nelson’s first wife was Miss Katie Leon Triplett, daughter of Arthur 
Wellington and Ella (Davenport) Triplett of Fauquier County, Virginia, whom 
he married at the age of 20, in 1896, and who passed away in 1938. Mrs. Nelson 
came from a family well known in the early annals of the Old Dominion. There 
were four children by this marriage: Boyd Nelson, now Vice-President of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company and of the United States Casualty Company, 
who married Miss Ethel M. Kopf of New Jersey in 1921, and has one son, Boyd 
Nelson, Jr., born in 1923. Arthur L. Nelson, the second son, is President of 
Nelson & Co., Inc., of Baltimore, distributors of electrical appliances, radios and 
refrigerators. He married Margaret Waters Abercrombie, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Ronald T. Abercrombie, and they are the parents of two childen, Arthur Aber- 
crombie Nelson and Ronald Waters Nelson. Alice, the elder daughter, was 
recently married to Thomas M. Jacobs, a well known practicing attorney in Balti- 
more. Margaret Ellen, the younger daughter, became the wife of Tomasso Tittoni 
in 1931. Mr. Tittoni, a promising young actor, passed away in 1937. Margaret 
then became the wife of Howard M. Gibbs, an artist. With their young daughter, 
Katie, they reside near New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

In 1939 Mr. Nelson married Mrs. Elizabeth Smucker Sisson, of Baltimore, 
widow of the late Hugh Sisson, thus adding to his ever growing family three step- 
children, Hugh, Sue and Albert Sisson. 

The life of J. Arthur Nelson is a success, regardless of the yardstick with which 
it is measured. Under his regime the New Amsterdam Casualty Company and 
the United States Casualty Company have weathered the perilous years of depression 
as well as those of prosperity. Their recently erected large office building at 60 John 
Street, New York City, is a decided success and has contributed substantially to 
their prestige in the New York insurance district. For several years Mr. Nelson 
served as Vice-President and as President of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, has been active in the work of many important committees and 
his leadership has won the respect of his many associates. He has also served as 
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a member of the Executive Committee of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters for nearly a quarter of a century, and has been Vice-President 
and President of the International Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
He is a Fellow of the Insurance Institute of America. 

Although many clubs and associations list him among their members, he is 
essentially a family man and an insurance executive. An executive officer of one 
of his chief competitors recently said of him, “Arthur Nelson is able, modest, 
sagacious, indefatigable, tolerant, highly intelligent and a gentleman in the finer 
sense of the word. All that is or should be clear to those who see and read his 
face, but the actual testimony as revealed by his daily life and acts must be gotten 
from those who work with him and for him. His many benefactions are never 
publicized and he would, I am sure, not perform some of them if he suspected 
they would be revealed.” 


JAMES PEARRE WANTZ 


| eseey ae into the records which constitute the history of 
Northern Maryland indicate how closely and helpfully James Pearre Wantz has 
been associated with the development and upbuilding of Westminster and Carroll 
County. He has figured in the club and church activities of his community, in the 
advancement of its schools and in the furtherance of its military and other public 
interests, but perhaps is best known by reason of his banking activities, which cover 
more than forty-three years association with the Union National Bank of West- 
minster, of which he is now the President. So closely is his life record interwoven 
with the annals of Carroll County, that it would be impossible to separate the one 
from the other. 

Mr. Wantz was born in Westminster, April 30, 1879, a son of Charles Valentine 
and Caroline Virginia (Pearre) Wantz. His grandparents in the paternal line were 
Valentine and Ann Eliza (Frizzell) Wantz, both natives of the town of Frizzellburg, 
Carroll County, where Mr. Wantz carried on mercantile pursuits for a considerable 
time. The maternal grandparents of James P. Wantz were the Rev. James and 
Eliza (Dutterar) Pearre, the former a minister of the Southern Methodist church. 
They had a family of eleven children, the youngest of whom was the mother of 
James P. Wantz. 

Charles Valentine Wantz was born in Frizzellburg in 1851 and acquired his 
education in the public schools of Carroll County and in Charlotte Hall Academy. 
He spent about fifty years of his life as a merchant of Westminster and he was 
also identified with the Union National Bank, of which he became a Director in 
1884, while thirty years later—in 1914—he was elected Vice-President. His interest 
in community welfare was manifest in many tangible ways. It was he who organized 
the Westminster Volunteer Fire Department in 1879 and he remained a member 
thereof until his death, April 30, 1920. He also served as State Fire Marshal at 
one time and he always gave his political support to the Democratic Party. He was 
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a Knight Templar and a member of the Shrine and both he and his wife held 
membership in the Methodist church. Mrs. Wantz, who was born in Frederick 
County, Maryland, near Unionville, survived her husband until 1924. They had 
a family of two sons and a daughter: James Pearre; Charles Fisher, now living in 
Glen Burnie, Maryland; and Nellie W., who is the widow of Frank C. Pearre and 
also resides at Glen Burnie. 

After receiving his early educational training in the public schools of West- 
minster, J. P. Wantz became a student in the Western Maryland College there and 
on the 5th of July, 1898, he made his initial step in connection with the banking 
business by becoming a teller in the Union National Bank. His reliability, his 
loyalty and his efficiency have since been a part of the history of the institution. 
In 1913 he became cashier and so continued until 1939 when he was elected to the 
Presidency. In addition he has conducted the J. P. Wantz Insurance Agency since 
1903: 

When the British Forces threatened the Port of Baltimore in 1810 the Com- 
mercial and Farmers Bank of Baltimore moved a part of their gold and silver to 
Westminster by horse and wagon and opened what was then called an office of Pay 
and Deposit, and conducted a banking business from this office. In 1812 when the 
Port of Baltimore was attacked they moved the balance of their assets to West- 
“minster where it was kept safe and at the same time gave to the people of this com- 
munity a place where they could do their banking. 

This Bank of Pay and Deposit was in charge of a man by the name of James 
Walsh who was its cashier and he remained in charge until after the war and until 
1816 when the people of the City of Westminster sent a petition to the General 
Assembly of Maryland to grant them a charter for a bank, and this was granted 
and on April 20th, 1816, the Board of Directors of the Bank of Westminster held 
their first meeting and elected their officers. 

This Bank of Westminster continued as such until 1865 when the National Bank- 
ing Act was passed by the Congress of the United States and the Bank of West- 
minster made application to become a National Bank and this charter was granted 
by the Treasury Department of the United States on October 2, 1865, with a 
charter number of 1596. 

In a list of old banking institutions published by the American Banking Associa- 
tion of the United States the Union National Bank is listed as the 63rd oldest bank 
in the United States. 

The officers and directors who have served this old institution have been the 
pioneers of the community, from the foundation of Carroll County down to the 
present time and is still today a credit to the City of Westminster and State of 
Maryland. 

On the 17th of November, 1903, Mr. Wantz married Miss Carrie Eugenia Rine- 
hart, daughter of William G. and Caroline (Byers) Rinehart of Carroll County. 
Their son, James Pearre, Jr., after his graduation from the Westminster High 
School, attended Swarthmore College of Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, and is now 
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associated with his father in the banking and insurance business. He married 
Virginia Crunkleton and they have two children, Mary Virginia and Caroline. 
Caroline Rinehart, the only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wantz, is a graduate of the 
Westminster High School and of Western Maryland College and also completed 
a course in both vocal and instrumental music in the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, after which she taught music in the public schools of Carroll County. She 
is now the wife of David H. Taylor, an attorney of Westminster, and they have a 
son, David H., Jr. 

Mr. Wantz is a member and Steward of the Methodist church and fraternally is a 
Knight Templar and Shriner and also a Knight of Pythias. He has voted the 
Democratic ticket since age conferred on him the right of franchise and has been 
very active in his support of projects for the benefit and upbuilding of his com- 
munity. He has served as President of the Westminster Chamber of Commerce 
and is a past President of the local Rotary Club. The cause of education has always 
found in him a stalwart champion and from 1916 until 1936 he served as President 
of the Board of Education of Carroll County, doing much to stimulate improve- 
ment and advancement in the school system. He is now Vice-President of the 
Board of Trustees of Western Maryland College. He belongs to the Westminster 
Volunteer Fire Company, is Chairman of the Selective Draft Board No. 2 of 
Carroll County and a member of the National Guard Armory Board of West- 
minster, performing all these varied public services in addition to successfully 
carrying on important business affairs. His public spirit is one of his outstanding 
characteristics and has constituted an important element in the welfare of the city 
in which his entire life has been passed. 


DANIEL E. WIGHT 


IB KOE? Ewinc WicHt, who operates the Monacacy Farms and is 
well known as a prominent stockman of Frederick County, was born at Spring 
Park, Minnesota, June 20, 1903, and is a son of Ira E. and Marie (Ewing) Wight, 
the former a native of New Orleans, Louisiana, born in 1872, while the mother was 
born in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1878. Ira E. Wight is now engaged in the invest- 
ment business in St. Louis. To him and his wife were born two daughters and two 
sons, namely: Marie, now the wife of E. F. Williams; Jane, who married F. T. 
Huffman, Jr.; Ira E.; and Daniel E. 

The last named pursued a preparatory course of study in Andover Academy at 
Andover, Massachusetts, and later matriculated at Yale University, where he won 
his Bachelor of Arts degree at his graduation with the class of 1925. Having 
completed his studies, he turned his attention to the investment business in which 
he engaged for eight years with the Guaranty Trust Company of New York City. 
In 1933 he came to Frederick County, Maryland, with the purpose of entering 
agricultural life and he now operates the Monacacy Farms, a property consisting 
of twelve farms in this county. He makes his home near Urbana, about six miles 
south of Frederick and a mile from the Washington Highway. He engages in 
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the breeding of purebred Aberdeen Angus cattle and Percheron draft horses and 
owns some very fine stock for which he finds a ready sale. He has closely studied 
the scientific as well as practical phases of the business, is regarded as an authority 
on stock and is now a Director of the Percheron Association of America and the 
President of the Maryland Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Association. 

On the 18th of May, 1929, Mr. Wight was united in marriage to Miss Helen 
Abell Conley, a daughter of Dr. Charles H. and Helen Abell (Baughman) 
Conley of Frederick, who are mentioned elsewhere in this work. The children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wight are Daniel E., Jr., Charles Henry Conley, Peter and Edward 
Ira. Mr. Wight is a member of the Catholic church and his interest in community 
affairs is shown in his association with the Rotary Club. He has made steady 
progress in the business world and his successful life illustrates what can be 
accomplished through individual effort. 


ELBRIDGE B. DONALDSON, LL.B. 


asian B. Donatson, a Baltimore attorney and. now Assistant 
Secretary of the Maryland Title Guarantee Company, was born March 26, 1894, 
in the city in which he still resides, his parents being Elbridge B. and Rosa Lee 
_(Gladfelter) Donaldson. The father was a leading grocer of the city, who conducted 
business at the corner of Charles and Twenty-First Streets for more than thirty 
years. 

After acquiring his preliminary education, Elbridge B. Donaldson, Jr., attended 
the Baltimore City College from which in due time he was graduated, and then 
entered the University of Maryland as a law student, winning his Bachelor of 
Laws degree on the completion of the regular course in 1914. Having passed the 
required state examination, he began practice here, and while advancement at the 
bar is proverbially slow he had soon received recognition as a well qualified and able 
young lawyer, who was careful in the preparation of his cases and sound in the 
application of legal principles. In 1922 he became associated with the Maryland 
Title & Guarantee Company, of which he was made Assistant Secretary and still 
fills the position, his knowledge of law being of great value to him in this work. 


Mr. Donaldson married Jessie Pearl Lewin of Baltimore and they have one 
daughter, Audrey May, now a pupil in the Eastern High School. They reside at 
4409 Bedford Place and their home is a most hospitable one. 

There is a military chapter in the life record of Mr. Donaldson who at the time 
of the first World War enlisted in the United States Naval Reserves, with which 
he was connected until the war ceased. He has many activities which add to his 
zest for and interest in life, including his connection with the Lions Club, in which 
he has recently been made Governor of District 22 A, comprising Maryland, Dela- 
wate, and the District of Columbia. Of his local club in Baltimore he is a past 
president. Fraternally he is a Mason with membership in Concordia Lodge, No. 13, 
A. F. & A. M. and Baltimore Chapter, R. A. M. He belongs to the Strawbridge 
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Methodist Episcopal church and he is also active in the Bible Class of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Guilford. His political allegiance is given the Democratic 
party but he is broad and liberal in his views, studies the questions and issues of the 
day and often votes independently if he feels the occasion so demands. A great 
lover of music, he studied the organ under Professor Haslup, one of the outstanding 
organists of Baltimore, and plays for his own pleasure and enjoyment. He is also 
a lover of flowers, which constitute a feature of his recreational hours and with his 
music greatly enrich his life. 


LOUIS MIGLIORETTI 


eee MicuioretT1, a wine merchant of Baltimore, doing both an 
importing and exporting business, was born in Masserano, Italy, September 1, 1895. 
His father, Charles Miglioretti, who is now living retired, has been in the United 
States since 1902, following his business career in Switzerland, covering a period 
of eighteen years spent in Canton Vaud. He is a son of Giacomo Migiioretti, who 
was born in Canton Miglioretti (Masserano) in 1834 and died in Canton Fribourg, 
Switzerland, in 1890. The latter was a son of the founder of the Miglioretti 
vineyards in Masserano, Italy. His brother, Giuseppe Miglioretti, was killed in 
military action in the Crimea in 1855 and his other brother, Giovanni, was killed in 
action in San Martino in 1859. It was there and at that time that the first Inter- 
national Red Cross was put in operation. 

The mother of Louis Miglioretti is Seconda Marucchi Chierro, whose father, 
Luigi Chierro, came to the United States twice, first in 1870 and again in 1880 as 
a bridge builder in connection with railroads in their development into Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. He was a well known stonecutter and building contractor of his day. 


Louis Miglioretti attended elementary schools of Switzerland and Italy but was 
self educated in the United States, learning his lessons in the college of experience. 
He opened one of the first commercial “French pastry shops” in Baltimore at 35 
E. North Avenue in March, 1915, and has since been identified with mercantile 
interests in this city. In 1919 he joined a ship chandlery firm and later he purchased 
the business from the principals and entered the import and export field. Later 
he engaged in the wholesale grocery trade and in 1933 he turned his attention to 
the wine business in Baltimore, with a branch in Washington, D. C. The firm is 
now shipping wines to many states, to Puerto Rico and Central America, and the 
trade has grown to extensive proportions. Associated with Mr. Miglioretti is his 
brother James, who has been connected with the business since 1921. 

In New York City, on the 16th of January, 1917, Mr. Miglioretti was married 
to Ida Bozzone, who was born in Olavarria, Argentina, a daughter of Secondo 
and Juanita (Esposta) Bozzone. The children of this marriage are: Lillian Evelyn, 
who was born in Baltimore, March 8, 1918, and after acquiring a high school 
education is now in business with her father. Norma Dolores, who was born in 
Baltimore, February 5, 1921, and following her high school course, became a student 
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in Strayer’s College. She was married September 2, 1940, to Ludwig Alessi. The 
Miglioretti residence is at 4315 Harcourt Road, Baltimore, and Mr. Miglioretti has 
his place of business at 105 S. Frederick Street. 


JOSEPH EDGAR BUSH, M.D. 


LTHOUGH one of the younger members of the medical profession in 
Carroll County Dr. Joseph Edgar Bush has already become well established in his 
profession and is making steady progress as a practitioner of Hampstead. He was 
born in the town in which he still resides, a son of Dr. Edgar Murray and Ida F. 
(Little) Bush, who are mentioned elsewhere in this publication. 

After the completion of his preliminary education and his graduation from the 
high school of Hampstead, he attended the Western Maryland College at West- 
minster, where he completed his course in 1930. He then taught for two years in 
the Hampstead High School, but regarded this merely as an initial step to other 
professional activity for it was his desire to take up the practice of medicine as his 
life work. Accordingly he enrolled as a medical student of the University of Mary- 
land and won his M.D. degree in 1936, after which he spent two years as interne 
in the University Hospital, gaining that broad and valuable experience which is 
acquired more rapidly in hospital practice than in any other way. On the first of 
July, 1938, he returned to Hampstead, where he joined his father in practice and 
through the intervening years he has steadily advanced as he has demonstrated his 
ability to cope with the intricate and involved problems relating to the restoration 
of health. He is conversant with all modern scientific methods and keeps in touch 
with the further research work that is being carried on through the interchange of 
thought in the Carroll County Medical Society, the State Medical and Chirurgical 
Faculty of Maryland and the American Medical Association, of which societies he 
is a member. 


SENATOR GEORGE WASHINGTON DELLA 


(Sorc WASHINGTON DELLA, engaged in the practice of law in 
Baltimore, is also serving as one of the lawmakers of Maryland, having been 
appointed a member of the senate in 1939. He is still a young man but nevertheless 
is wielding considerable influence in the public affairs of the commonwealth. He 
was born in Baltimore, February 9, 1908, his parents being George W. and Ida M. 
(Hill) Della, also natives of Maryland. The public school system of Baltimore 
afforded him his early educational opportunities and later he enrolled as a student 
in the University of Baltimore, taking the business administration course. This was 
followed by the study of law, which gained him his LL.B. degree in 1935. 

Having thus qualified for a professional career, he passed the required state bar 
examination in 1936, after which he went to New York and for a year was a 
traveling auditor with the Fidelity Deposit Company. In March, 1937, he returned 
to Baltimore to engage in law practice and opened an office in connection with 
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Joseph D. Blandi, an association that was maintained until 1940, when he became 
an associate of Webster C. Tall, with whom he still practices. Although one of the 
younger members of the bar here, he is making steady progress as the result of close 
application and thorough methods of preparation before appearing in the courts 
to present the cause of his clients. 

On the 24th of June, 1936, Mr. Della married Agnes Mattare of Baltimore. She 
is a member of the Catholic church, while Mr. Della is a communicant of the 
Episcopal Church of the Advent. He is also a Mason, with membership in the 
Corinthian Lodge No. 93, A. F. & A. M., and in the Scottish Rite bodies, while his 
leisure is largely devoted to water sports and hunting. Politically he has been a 
supporter of Democratic principles since reaching his majority and is Vice-President 
of the Stonewall Democratic Club. Recognition of his service to the party came to 
him when in 1939 he was appointed a member of the Senate to fill out the unexpired 
term of James T. Kennedy and is now filling the office. He does not lightly regard 
his duties and obligations in this connection and is conscientiously striving to promote 


the welfare and progress of the state. 


FRANK GILLIAMS ODENHEIMER, JR. 


(ie achievement expressed in the terms of success has con- 
stituted the goal toward which Frank Gilliams Odenheimer, Jr., has pressed steadily 
forward since starting out in the business world and since 1913 he has been associated 
with the International Business Machines Corporation which in 1934 transferred 
him to Baltimore in charge of its sales activities in Maryland and parts of Virginia 
and West Virginia. There have been no spectacular phases in his record but a 
persistency of purpose and high business standards have carried him steadily forward 
to the enviable and responsible position that he now occupies. 

Born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, July 28, 1890, he is a son of Frank 
Gilliams and Cordelia Armstrong Sothoron (Powell) Odenheimer, the father, now 
deceased, was also a native of Philadelphia and in the 1890’s he became assistant to 
the president of the Reading Railroad. He was related to the Rt. Rev. William 
Henry Odenheimer, D.D., who was rector in St. Peter’s church in Philadelphia from 
1839 to 1859 and bishop of New Jersey from 1859 until 1879. The mother, Mrs. 
Cordelia Odenheimer, was a daughter of Captain and Mrs. Edward Burr Powell, 
of Leesburg, Loudoun County, Virginia, and according to the “Social Register of 
Virginia” of 1928, she was a member of the Colonial Dames of America in the 
State of Virginia, Mount Vernon Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, at Alexandria, Virginia, ex-president general of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy and ex-president of the Political Study Club of Washington, 
bag ee 

Frank G. Odenhemier, Jr., attended the public schools of Baltimore until 1906 
and was graduated from Pace Institute of New York City in 1926, while in 1938 
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the University of Baltimore conferred on him the B.B.A. degree. He made his 
start in the business world in 1906 as a telegrapher on the Baltimore Division of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad with which he was connected for seven years. In 1913 
he became identified with the International Business Machines Corporation, which 
he represented in clerical, executive and sales capacities in Washington, New York, 
Newark, New Jersey, Louisville, Kentucky, and Baltimore. His course has been 
one of orderly progression for from his initial position in the offices of the company’s 
factory in Washington, he was advanced to a clerkship in the order department, 
where his work was so satisfactory that in February, 1919, he was given a similar 
position with much greater responsibilities in the home offices of the company. In 
the succeeding August he was placed in charge of the fields’ records department in 
the home office, where he remained for nearly seven years, taking cognizance during 
that time of the records of salesmen until he believed that he would like to try the 
opportunities offered in the sales field. He knew that it meant hard work but he 
has never been afraid of hard work and he cherished the hope of winning member- 
ship in the Hundred Per Cent Club. In June, 1927, his desire to enter the sales 
division met with fulfillment, when he became systems service man in Newark, New 
Jersey. 

After five months Mr. Odenheimer was made a salesman in the same territory 
in November, 1927, and in the same year was appointed to a sales territory in New 
York City. He put forth his best efforts to meet every requirement and in 1928 had 
made a 130 per cent personal quota, this gaining his first membership in the Hundred 
Per Cent Club and proving his ability as a producer. He has kept up this splendid 
record with the passing years, and after two years he was advanced to the position 
of manager of the Louisville, Kentucky, office of the company. The continued 
excellence and development of his work brought him to the position of manager 
of the Baltimore office in March, 1935, in which year he scored 110 per cent personal 
quota and 105 per cent of agency quota. Year after year has told a similar tale 
concerning his work, continuing him in the Hundred Per Cent Club, his Baltimore 
agency being the first to qualify for this in 1941, with 103 per cent. He is today 
one of the outstanding representatives of the sales division of the great corporation 
with which he is connected. 

At Jessup, in Anne Arundel County, Maryland, on the second of June, 1913, 
Mr. Odenheimer married Miss Carolyn von Borries Egerton, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bayard Calvert Egerton of Baltimore. They now have two sons: Calvert 
Egerton Odenheimer, born in Washington, D. C., May 14, 1915, who became an 
aviation cadet in the United States Army in 1941; and Frank Gilliams Odenheimer 
IIL, who was born in Brooklyn, New York, September 10, 1921. Mr. and Mrs. 
Odenheimer reside at 3924 Colverhill Road, Baltimore, and he has his office at 415 
North Charles Street. He is a Mason with membership in the lodge, the Royal Arch 
Chapter, the Knights Templar Commandery and the Shrine. Along business lines 
he is connected with the Baltimore Association of Commerce and the National 
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Association of Cost Accountants, while socially he is identified with the Baltimore 
Country Club. He has membership in the Episcopal church, is much interested in 
the study of foreign languages and finds his recreation in the theater, in concerts and 
in reading, enjoying that stimulation which comes from the cultural forces of the 
world. 


C. THOMAS SUMMERS 


& Tuomas Summers is closely connected with the industrial inter- 
ests of Frederick as manager of the Frederick Brick Works. There are no spec- 
tacular phases in his life record but through an orderly progression he has reached 
his present place of importance and responsibility in the business circles of this 
section of the state. He was born at Old Braddock, in Frederick County, Maryland, 
May 1, 1896. He is the son of Mrs. Milton E. Akers and a grandson of Samuel M. 
Summers. His parents were born in Old Braddock, Frederick County, and followed 
farming in that district. Mrs. Summers has one sister, Katharine, the wife of Wilson 
Krahnke, living at Green Acres, Bethesda, Maryland, and one step-brother, Edward 
M. Akers, residing in Frederick. 


Following his graduation from the high school of Frederick, as a member of the 
class of 1915, he attended the Johns-Manville Housing Guild School. He made his 
start in the business world as an employee of the Central Trust Company of Mary- 
land at Frederick, filling that position from June 6, 1915, until September 3, 1931, 
when he assumed a position with the receiver of that bank under supervision of the 
State Banking Department, serving until June 1, 1934. At that date he became 
associated with the Frederick Brick Works as sales manager and so continued until 
January 1, 1935, when he was made manager and has so remained, thus directing 
the operations of the plant, which is one of the important productive industries of 
Frederick. Thus step by step he has worked his way upward, winning a substantial 
and merited measure of success. 


Mr. Summers is also a member of the Board of Directors and Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of Mount Olivet Cemetery Corporation of Frederick; a 
Director and Vice-Chairman of the Maryland Pythian Building Association; and a 
Director and Treasurer of the Knights of Pythias Building of Frederick. He has 
also done much public service of benefit and value to his community. Since the 
Board of Zoning Appeals was created in the City of Frederick, he has been its 
Secretary and was a member of the committee that made a study of the city and 
helped to prepare the report that was given to the Board of Aldermen on parking 
and trafic problems. He is a past President of the Parent-Teachers Association of 
Frederick and was the first President of the Parent-Teachers Association of 
the Parkway School. He is now serving on the Board of Directors of the local 
Chamber of Commerce and there is no civic project of worth to the community that 
does not find in him a loyal ally. His political allegiance has ever been given the 
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Democratic Party but he places the public welfare above partisanship. He is 
now (1942) serving as a member of the War Price and Rationing Board for 
Frederick County. 


On the 5th of March, 1916, Mr. Summers married Helen R. Sanders, daughter 
of George and Elizabeth (Delaughter) Sanders. The children of this marriage are 
Beatrice Jeanette, Harold Thomas and Joan Patricia. Mr. Summers belongs to the 
Centennial Memorial United Brethren Church and is Chairman of the Board of 
Managers of the Sunday School. He has membership with the Knights of Pythias, 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, and its higher degree, the Encampment, as 
well as being a member of Philanthropic Lodge No. 168, A. F. and A. Masons, and 
he has taken the degrees of the Chapter and Council and has attained the fourteenth 
degree in the Scottish Rite in the Lodge of Perfection. He is particularly active in 
the Knights of Pythias, being past Grand Chancellor of the State of Maryland, 
while at the present time (1941) he is Senior Supreme Representative from the 
State of Maryland to the Supreme Lodge of the order and is serving for the second 
term as a member of the finance committee of the Supreme Lodge. He is likewise 
very active in his church, having been teacher of the Young Men’s Bible Class for 
the past ten years. He belongs to the Lions Club of which he is a past President 
_ and past Deputy District Governor, and he finds his recreation largely in travel. 
His interests are thus wide and varied, making for a well-rounded development and 
have always been of a nature that contributes to character building and to progress 
and development in public affairs. To know Mr. Summers is to have acquaintance 
with one of the leading, prominent and honored residents of Frederick. 


EZRA B. WHITMAN, C.E. 


ZzRA B. WHITMAN, Consulting Engineer of Baltimore, has been 
identified with many important projects in different sections of the country that 
have required the highest professional skill in the engineering field. The concensus 
of public opinion, owing to his efficient methods, places him in a position of leader- 
ship among Maryland’s engineers. 

Mr. Whitman was born in Baltimore, February 19, 1880, a son of Ezra B. and 
Belle Cross (Singluff) Whitman. After attending the Baltimore grade schools he 
attended Baltimore City College and won his Civil Engineering Degree on the com- 
pletion of a course of study, at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, as a member 
of the class of 1901. 

His professional record is one of steady progress and successful achievement. 
From 1902 to 1906 he was a member of the engineering firm of Williams and 
Whitman of New York and in 1906 he was appointed Division Engineer on design 
and construction of the Baltimore sewage and disposal plant, this work claiming his 
attention until 1911, when he became Chief Engineer of the Baltimore Water 
Department, in charge of design and construction of the filtration plant and Loch 
Raven Dam. Three years were devoted to that important work. 
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In 1914 he became a member of the firm of Greiner and Whitman, which associa- 
tion lasted until 1916. Through the succeeding nine years or until 1925 he was a 
member of the firm of Norton, Bird and Whitman and since 1925 he has been a 
member of the firm of Whitman, Requardt and Smith. 

Mr. Whitman has long been actively associated with civic projects, some bearing 
directly upon his profession, while others have been of a more general nature. From 
1921 until 1927 he was a member and Chairman of the Public Service Commission 
of Maryland and was a member of the Engineering Board of Review of Chicago 
in the lake level controversy of 1924 and 1925. Mayor Howard Jackson appointed 
him Chairman of the Efficiency and Economy Commission formed to reorganize the 
city government of Baltimore. He was also Chairman of the Efficiency and Economy 
Commission of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He is Chairman of the Maryland State 
Road Commission. 

Mr. Whitman held the rank of Major in the construction division of the United 
States Army from September, 1917, to March, 1919, being Constructing Quarter- 
master and Utilities Officer at Camp Meade, Maryland. 

In all other matters of citizenship he has measured up to the highest standards, 
fully meeting his duties and responsibilities. 

On the 15th of October, 1906, Mr. Whitman was married to Fanny Glenn of 
Brooklyn, New York, the daughter of John and Jane Glenn. Their children are: 
Fanny Glenn, who is now the wife of T. Brian Parsons of Baltimore; Ezra B., 
who married Natalie Peace of Philadelphia; and John Glenn, who married Fanny 
Nelson Lyon of Purcellville, Virginia. 

Mr. Whitman is now serving as one of the Trustees of Cornell University. He 
has many important memberships which broaden his knowledge through the inter- 
change of thought and ideas relating to the engineering profession. He is a member 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers of which he is a Past Director; the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers; the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers; the American Waterworks Association; the New England Water Works 
Association and the United States Public Health Association. He is a member of 
three Greek letter fraternities: Sigma Xi, Tau Beta Pi, and Delta Upsilon. He is 
a Democrat and a member of the Episcopal Church. He is also a Mason. In club 
circles he is well known, being a member of the Maryland, Elk Ridge, Engineers, 
and Merchants Clubs of Baltimore and the Cornell Club of New York. The family 
resides at 139 West Lanvale, Baltimore, and he maintains offices at 1304 St. Paul 
Street. 


CHARLES H. ROLOSON, JR. 


ie is a trite saying that there is always room at the top, and yet one 
is constantly reminded that few attain leadership. Broad vision, keen discernment, 
and a clear understanding of possibilities are the qualities which make for advance- 
ment and this has been thoroughly demonstrated in the business and civic record of 
Charles H. Roloson, Jr., of Baltimore, President of the Central Insurance Company. 
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He is also identified with other insurance and financial activities of important char- 
acter and yet finds time for earnest and efficient participation in many projects of 
direct benefit to Baltimore and to the state. 

Mr. Roloson was born in Baltimore in 1887, a son of Charles H. and Frances 
(Albert) Roloson and is a grandson of Frederick Roloson, who owned a country 
estate known as “Paradise” which was used as a hospital during the War Between 
the States. The father, Charles H. Roloson, Sr., was also a native of Baltimore, 
where he engaged in the hardware and agricultural implement business winning a 
place among the prominent merchants of the city. He and his wife were the parents 
of two sons; F. Albert, who is connected with the insurance business of the City of 
Baltimore, and the subject of this sketch. 

Mr. Roloson was educated at Saint Martin’s Academy in Baltimore and was only 
sixteen years of age in 1903, when he became associated with the Central Insurance 
Company. Loyalty to the interests which he represented, unfaltering industry and a 
creditable ambition enabled him to make steady advancement and after several 
intermediate promotions he was elected President of the Company in 1929. 

The business was founded in 1865 and its first President remained the head of 
the corporation until 1884. Today there are agencies throughout the country, 
handling fire, marine and automobile insurance and the business has constantly 
grown until this is now one of the largest and strongest insurance companies of the 
United States in its particular field. 

Mr. Roloson has not only continued as the chief executive of the business for 
twelve years but is also President of Lauber & Roloson, Inc., insurance brokers of 
Baltimore and a Director of the Eutaw Savings Bank and of the National Central 
Bank. Because of his marked ability in insurance circles, Mr. Roloson has been 
made a member of the Executive Committee of the Association of Fire Under- 
writers and Secretary-Treasurer of the Fire Insurance Salvage Corporation. The 
Central Fire Insurance Company, with its offices at Fayette and Holliday Streets, 
is today a business institution of which Baltimore is justly proud. 

Organized on Washington’s birthday, February 22, 1865, the organization pro- 
ceedings were concluded at the second meeting with an attendance of fourteen 
citizens on March the fourth, 1865, the day on which Abraham Lincoln was for the 
second time inaugurated President of the United States. About two weeks later 
offices were opened at South and Lombard Streets. The continued growth of the 
business led to removal to larger quarters and since 1928 the business has been 
carried on in an imposing limestone building on Memorial Plaza. 

While in the beginning only fire insurance was written, today the company’s work 
covers almost every phase of insurance except life. | 

Recently the company has opened to the public a most interesting and instructive 
exhibit of apparatus and equipment having to do with fire fighting from an early 
day. Some of it from colonial times and including many old fire marks. There is 
the original cast iron eagle fire mark of the Insurance Company of North America, 
first issued in 1850; a wooden fire mark of the Mutual Assurance Company of 
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Philadelphia, issued in 1803; a copper British fire mark of the Union Assurance 
Company No. 1, established in 1714; and a fire mark of the Associated Firemen’s 
Insurance Company of Baltimore, issued in 1848. Others of greater or less antiquity 
are in the collection and have been brought together from all parts of the country. 
Two hand-sewed leather fire buckets, dating back to 1780 are also displayed and 
the engine plate of the Goodwill Hose Company, taken from the old hose carriage 
in 1825. The entire exhibit is an unusual one and has attracted wide attention. 


In 1916 Mr. Roloson was married to Miss Mary Davis Allen of Baltimore and 
they have two daughters: Mary Allen and Anne Virginia. Mary is a graduate of 
Hood College, at Frederick, Maryland, with a Bachelor of Arts Degree, and is now 
the wife of William B. Dunlap of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, while Anne Virginia 
still attends school. 


Mr. Roloson is a man of genial nature and kindly disposition, qualities which 
make him a popular member of the Baltimore Country Club and the Merchants 
Club. His chief recreational interest is golf. 

Important and extensive as his business interests are, he recognizes the duties and 
obligations of citizenship and is never too busy to find time for active and helpful 
participation in public affairs of progressive nature. He was Chairman of the 
Maryland War Savings Committee. He has recently retired as President of the 
Baltimore Community Fund; he is a Past Chairman of the Baltimore Safety Coun- 
cil; a past President of the Rotary Club; is First Vice-President of the Council of 
Social Agencies; is a Trustee of the Scholarship Association of Baltimore City, Inc., 
and a Vice-Chairman of the local Red Cross Chapter. One of the most recent 
official honors that has come to him was his election, in February, 1941, as President 
of the Baltimore Association of Commerce, following two years as a member of the 
Board of Directors. His interests are thus of varied character and of broad scope, 
touching the welfare of society in many ways. He is making valuable contribution 
to the progress of Baltimore through business, civic and social channels, seeking the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 


EDGAR MURRAY BUSH, M.D. 
ee forty-five years Dr. Edgar Murray Bush has been an honored 


representative of the medical profession in Northern Maryland, remaining in 
Hampstead throughout the entire period. He was born in the vicinity of Hampstead, 
December 21, 1870, and is a son of John Murray and Eleanor (Murray) Bush, 
while in both the paternal and maternal lines he is a representative of old and well- 
known families of Carroll County. His grandfather, Daniel Bush, was born at 
Upperco, Maryland, June 15, 1807, and was a farmer and stonemason. He married 
Margaret Armacost, who was born August 14, 1816, and died August 8, 1849. They 
were parents of ten children. After losing his first wife Daniel Bush married again 
and had one child by that marriage. His death occurred June 9, 1879, when he was 
seventy-two years of age. 
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John Murray Bush, son of Daniel Bush, was born at Finksburg, Carroll County, 
March 18, 1838, and his life record covered the intervening years to November 20, 
1914, when he passed away. He acquired his education in the public schools near 
his boyhood home and then took up the occupation of farming, his place being 
about a mile and a half south of Hampstead. He held membership in the Methodist 
church. His wife, Eleanor Murray, was born in Hampstead, July 23, 1837, and 
died January 23, 1925. Her parents were Thomas B. and Catherine A. (Maurer) 
Murray. The former was born in Carroll County, Maryland, December 11, 1810, 
and died May 24, 1850. He always engaged in farming in the vicinity of Hamp- 
stead. His wife, who was born near New Windsor, Maryland, June 13, 1817, died 
July 16, 1864. They had a family of six children, including Mrs. Eleanor Bush, 
who by her marriage to John Murray Bush became the mother of six children: 
Charles Carroll, who was born January 8, 1868, was a school teacher and died 
August 2, 1892; Edgar M.; Margaret Emily, who was the wife of H. Sherman 
Armacost, and who was born October 6, 1872, and died February 27, 1911; John 
Arthur, who was born October 20, 1874, and lives on the old home farm near 
Hampstead; Bertha Susanna, who was born August 18, 1876, and is the wife of 
Ulysses Shipley, living near Finksburg, Maryland; and Thomas Walter, who was 
born May 2, 1879, and died December 23, 1907. 

_ Dr. Bush is a graduate of the high school of Reisterstown, Maryland, and pursued 
his medical studies at the University of Maryland, where he gained his professional 
degree in 1896. In August of that year he opened his office and began practicing 
in Hampstead, where he has remained continuously since, covering a period of four 
and a half decades. From the beginning his skill and ability have been recognized 
and he has been accorded a liberal and well merited patronage. At all times he has 
kept abreast with the onward march of the profession and while he has never hastily 
discarded the old and time-tried methods, he has also been quick to adopt new 
methods which his sound judgment has endorsed and has proven their value in the 
results which he has attained. He is also interested in farming. 

On the 2nd of May, 1900, Dr. Bush was married to Ida F. Little, a daughter of 
Joseph H. and Susanna (Quail) Little of Manchester, Carroll County, Maryland. 
They became parents of three children. Ethel, born March 27, 1904, is the wife of 
Louis L. Vollman of Baltimore and their three children are Bush R., Warren Louis, 
and Cynthia Lou. John Murray, the second of the family, was born October 14, 
1909, is a graduate of the Hampstead High School, and of the University of 
Maryland, where he won the Bachelor of Science Degree and is now Assistant 
Treasurer of the Stewart Company, owners of a department store in Baltimore. He 
married Myrtle M. Miller and they have one child, Barbara Lee. Joseph Edgar, 
also born October 14, 1909, is now a practicing physician associated with his father 
and his life story is given on another page of this work. 

With the exception of the period from 1889 to 1893, when he was engaged in 
teaching school in Carroll County, Dr. Edgar M. Bush has devoted his entire life 
to his medical practice and is now a member of the Carroll County Medical Society, 
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the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland and the American Medical 
Association. Fraternally he is a Mason with membership in Maryland Commandery, 
K. T. In politics he is a stalwart supporter of the Democratic Party and he has 
served without interruption as Mayor of Hampstead for nineteen years, taking 
office in 1922. He also is a member of the Volunteer Fire Company and has been 
its President since 1902. His long retention in these two positions indicates his high 
rating as a citizen and his marked fidelity to the duties that thus devolve upon him 
and his administration as Mayor is a most progressive one. 


ELLSWORTH ROHRBACK ROULETTE, LL.B. 


G Bien ook years have been added to the cycle of the centuries 
since Ellsworth R. Roulette began the practice of law in Hagerstown, where he has 
since been well known as a capable representative of the legal profession and for a 
long period he has also been connected with agricultural interests in Washington 
County. He was born in Sharpsburg, this county, July 26, 1890, and in both the 
paternal and maternal lines is descended from families whose ancestral line in 
Maryland is traced back to colonial times. The Roulette family is descended from 
Jean Louis Roulette, who was a celebrated French engraver under the Italian regime 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. His descendants came to the new 
world when the United States was still a part of the colonial posessions of Great 
Britain, and Daniel Roulette, the great-grandfather of Ellsworth R. Roulette, was 
born in Washington County, Maryland, June 5, 1799. He was married October 14, 
1824, to Elizabeth Piper, who was born January 26, 1808, and died September 24, 
1826, when only eighteen years of age, while Daniel Roulette survived until January 
29, 1838, 

Their only child was William Roulette, who was born in the Sharpsburg District 
of Washington County, Maryland, July 11, 1825, and became a farmer there. His 
land lay in the center of the Antietam battleground and some of the buildings were 
scarred by bullets and shell fragments during the course of the conflict. Mr. 
Roulette removed his family to Manor Dunkard Church, about six miles away, where 
they were sheltered until the battle was over. His wife, Margaret Ann (Miller) 
Roulette, was born October 12, 1829, and died February 19, 1883, while the death 
of William Roulette occurred February 27, 1901. They had a family of eight 
children: Ann Elizabeth, born July 16, 1849; John Daniel; Joseph Clinton, born 
June 22, 1852; Otho William, who was born October 6, 1853, and died July 12, 
1856; Benjamin Franklin, born August 29, 1858; Carrie May, who was born 
February 23, 1860, and died October 21, 1862; Ulysses Sheridan, born October 15, 
1864; and Rebecca, who became Mrs. Charles Santee, of Fort Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 

John D. Roulette, who was the second in order of birth in that family, was born 
in the Sharpsburg District of Washington County, Maryland, April 23, 1851, and 
his life record covered the intervening years until 1902, when he passed away. He 
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became a prosperous farmer of his native district and in politics he was always an 
ardent Republican, while his religious faith was that of the Reformed church, his 
attendance being at the church of that denomination in Sharpsburg. On the 10th 
of November, 1874, he married Annie Mary Rohrback, who was born on what was 
known as the “Hunting the Hare Farm” in the Sharpsburg District, September 
12, 1857. They had a family of six children: Noah William, who was born October 
15, 1875; Clyde Biggs, born July 31, 1878; Joseph Frederick, September 23, 1880; 
Annie Margaret, August 3, 1883; John Walter, born November 27, 1885; and 
Ellsworth R., whose name heads this record. 

It will be interesting in this connection to note something of the ancestry of Mr. 
Roulette on the distaff side. He is a descendant of Henry and Christiana Rohrback, 
the former a native of Rheinstone Falls, Germany, whence he came to America in 
young manhood, landing in Baltimore. Later he returned to his native country for 
his sweetheart, whom he wedded in Germany and soon thereafter they started for 
the United States, but on the way over their ship was captured by a hostile vessel 
and they were put ashore on an island. After enduring many hardships there they 
were finally rescued and brought on their way to Baltimore. From there they 
proceeded to Washington County, and Mr. Rohrback purchased property in the 
Sharpsburg District, where their remaining days were passed. They became the 
parents of three sons: Henry, of whom Mr. Roulette is a direct descendant; William 
and Jacob. The last named served with the rank of colonel in the Continental 
Army during the Revolutionary War. 

Henry Rohrback, the great-grandfather of Ellsworth R. Roulette, was born near 
Sharpsburg, Washington County, became a farmer there, married Barbara Barks 
and they reared a family of twelve children, one of whom was Noah Rohrback, who 
was born on the Walton Grove farm in the Sharpsburg District of Washington 
County, January 21, 1822. He was a man well educated for his day and he devoted 
most of his life to farming. He married Sarah Rohrer and their children were 
Harriet, who became the wife of Albertus Cronise; Annie Mary, who became the 
wife of John D. Roulette; and Joseph. Four other children of the family died in 
infancy. The Rohrbacks were members of the Lutheran church and in his political 
views Noah Rohrback was a Republican who gave unfaltering allegiance to the 
party. 

Ellsworth R. Roulette mastered the elementary branches of learning in the public 
schools of Sharpsburg and later was graduated from Shepherd College at Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia, completing his course there in 1911. He next entered the 
University of Maryland for the study of law and gained his LL.B. degree in 1917. 
Following his graduation, he began the practice of his profession at Hagerstown 
in association with Hon. J. Augustine Mason, in February, 1918, and here he has 
since remained as a well-known and representative member of the Washington 
County Bar. One of his most outstanding services in the line of his profession was 
that which he rendered as attorney for the receiver of the First National Bank of 
Hagerstown from 1931 until 1940 and he proved himself in every way qualified 
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for the responsible duties that thus devolved upon him. He was also States 
Attorney of the County from 1924 until 1927 and filled the office of City Attorney 
of Hagerstown from 1933 until 1937. In addition to his professional activities he 
is interested in agriculture and owns a farm of 235 acres about four miles south of 
the city in which he makes his home. He is a director of and attorney for the 
Nicodemus National Bank of Hagerstown, one of the largest banks in Western 
Maryland. 

On the 15th of November, 1917, Mr. Roulette was married to Helen Poffenberger, 
a daughter of Judge Thomas A. and Annie (Murray) Poffenberger. They 
have one son, Robert E., who is now a student at Randolph-Macon Academy at 
Front Royal, Virginia. Mr. Roulette belongs to Zion Reformed church and the 
principles which govern his life and shape his relations with his fellowmen are 
further indicated in the fact that he is a consistent and loyal member of tne Masonic 
fraternity, the Elks lodge and the Woodmen of the World. He has been a 
recognized leader in local political circles for a number of years as a stalwart 
advocate of the Republican Party and he was one of the organizers of the Young 
Republicans Club of Washington County, of which he served as the first president. 
He is indeed a public-spirited man and one who has done much for the upbuilding 
and progress of his community along professional, civic, political and general lines. 
He has ever been watchful of opportunities for the welfare of city, commonwealth 
and county and his labors have brought far-reaching and beneficial results. 


WILLIAM RODMAN CADLE, M.D. 


Ig the seventeen years of his connection with the medical profession 
at Emmitsburg, Dr. William Rodman Cadle has made continuous progress and 
advancement and his name is today among those which head the list of Frederick 
County’s most reputable and honored physicians. Maryland has reason to be proud 
to number him among her native sons. He was born near Laurel, in Anne Arundel 
County, July 16, 1900, and is therefore now only in the prime of life. The family 
is of Welch descent and the first member of the family to come to America was 
Cornelius Cadle, born June 23, 1772, and sailed from Bristol, England. in March, 
1791. One of his sons was James Cadle, who apparently settled in Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland, and who was the grandfather of the subject of this sketch. 
He made agriculture his life work. A consistent member of the Methodist church, 
he always merited and received the warm regard of those who knew him. On the 
3rd of February, 1841, he married Susanna Elizabeth Woodward, also a native of 
Anne Arundel County, and they became parents of seven children, as follows: 
John Thomas, the eldest, served with the Confederate Army in the Civil War and 
died three years after the close of hostilities as the result of exposure which he had 
experienced in his army life; Irene Elizabeth, now deceased, was the wife of Thomas 
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Watson; Mary Ann became the wife of William Crandell and has passed away; 
Richard James also is deceased; Eugene Elizabeth became the wife of Horace 
Chaney and has departed this life; William was the sixth of the family; and 
Josephine Sophia Padgett, now a widow, is living in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

William Cadle of the above family was born in Millersville, Maryland, February 
7, 1859, and there attended the public schools. In young manhood he began 
farming on his own account and so continued until 1920. His farming operations 
were successfully conducted and at different times he was connected with the 
agricultural development of three counties—Anne Arundel, Howard, and Fred- 
erick. In 1920 he sold his farm and removed to Urbana, Frederick County, while 
in 1922 he became associated with the Farmers Cooperative Association of the City 
of Frederick, serving as manager, secretary and treasurer for several years. While 
acting as manager he loaded the first car of wheat bought by the Association, which 
at that time did not even own their scales. Mr. Cadle trusted each farmer to weigh 
his own wheat and he bought altogether nineteen carloads in that way and never 
lost a bushel. In fact the real weight usually was measured at greater weight when 
it reached the millers. Mr. Cadle continued with the Farmers Cooperative Associa- 
tion of Frederick County until 1930, when he resigned and has since largely lived 
retired from business, although he is still active in looking after his poultry and 
garden, for idleness and indolence have ever been utterly foreign to his nature and 
he cannot content himself without some work. Since seventeen years of age he has 
been a faithful and loyal member of the Methodist church, in which he has filled 
every official position. His political support has been given the Democratic Party 
since he secured the right of franchise. 


On the 15th of June, 1898, William Cadle was married to Carrie Estelle Donald- 
son, who was born near Laurel, Maryland, November 9, 1863, and died May 29, 
1917. She was a daughter of Noah Waters and Antoinette (Ijams) Donaldson 
and it is through the maternal line that Dr. Cadle is of Revolutionary War descent. 
His grandfather, Noah W. Donaldson, who died February 19, 1913, was a native 
of Anne Arundel County, where he spent his entire life, there becoming a building 
contractor. He was married January 15, 1852, to Marie Antoinette Ijams, who was 
born in Anne Arundel County, September 11, 1832, and died April 15, 1904. She 
was a daughter of John W. Ijams and a granddaughter of John Ijams and a 
great-granddaughter of Lieutenant John Ijams, who was a soldier of the Con- 
tinental Army in the struggle for American independence. He was born in Anne 
Arundel County, Maryland, in 1755 and died in Frederick County in April, 1823. 
When the colonists sought their liberty from British rule he became a lieutenant of 
a company of Matrosses—a voluntary infantry organization which he had helped 
to raise. He was married March 2, 1782, to Rebecca Jones and their son John 
Ijams wedded Mary Waters. They had a son, John W. Ijams, who was born in 
Frederick County, Maryland, November 21, 1807, and died February 16, 1875. On 
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the 29th of May, 1827, he had married his cousin, Rebecca M. Ijams, and it was 
their daughter, Marie Antoinette Ijams who became the wife of Noah Waters 
Donaldson. To this marriage was born Carrie Estelle Donaldson, who was the 
fifth in order of birth in a family of eight children. Of the others, Rufus Thomas 
Donaldson, the eldest, was born November 13, 1854, and died August 7, 1921; 
Adeline Rebecca, born November 29, 1856, is now living in Anne Arundel County; 
David Orlando, born January 2, 1858, died in 1930; Antoinette Jessie was born 
September 2, 1861; Carrie Estelle was the next of the family; Ella May, born 
March 22, 1866, is living in Laurel, Maryland; Lafayette Clinton, who was born 
November 19, 1868, and Noah Edward, born February 21, 1871, complete the 
family. 

As stated, Carrie Estelle (Donaldson) Cadle died in 1917. To her and her 
husband, William Cadle, had been born a son, Dr. Cadle, and a daughter, Pauline 
Estelle, who is the wife of G. Thurman Lippy of Frederick and has one child, Jean 
Cadle Lippy, born October 21, 1933. Twelve years after losing his first wife, 
William Cadle married Vandelia T. Griffith. 

The foregoing record shows that Dr. Cadle is descended from some of the 
oldest and best known families of Maryland, associated with the history of the 
state from colonial times. Reared in Frederick, he was graduated from the high 
school with the class of 1918 and then entered the University of Maryland at 
College Park, where he attended for three years. In August, 1918, he enlisted in 
the United States Army and was with the Student Army Training Corps at College 
Park until, the war having ended, he received his discharge in December, 1918. 
He qualified for a professional career as a student in the medical school of the 
University of Maryland at Baltimore and won his M.D. degree at his graduation 
in 1925. He then interned in the City Hospital of Baltimore, after which he began 
private practice in Urbana, where he remained for about eight months. In January, 
1927, he came to Emmitsburg, where he has since remained, and he is now success- 
fully engaged in general practice, while specializing to some extent in obstetrics and 
anaesthesia. 

On the 25th of November, 1925, Dr. Cadle married Carolyn Ward Edwards, a 
daughter of Robert O. and Eula M. (McAllister) Edwards of Abbeville, South 
Carolina. Their children are Carolyn Edwards, born December 23, 1927; and 
William Rodman, Jr., born October 10, 1931. The Doctor has membership in the 
Methodist church and is interested in all that pertains to the material, civic and 
moral welfare of Emmitsburg. He finds recreation chiefly in photography and in 
camping, but the major part of his time and attention is faithfully given to his 
professional duties and continued reading, study and research have kept him in 
touch with the advanced scientific thought that underlies medical and surgical 
practice. To this end he also has membership in the Frederick County Medical 
Society and also in the Maryland State and American Medical Associations. 
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FREDERICK HAYES STRICKLAND 


Ree, Pennsylvania farm boy to the Vice-Presidency of two of the 
nation’s largest casualty companies, is the record of Frederick Hayes Strickland 
and the story of his life reads as though it might have come from the pen of 
Horatio Alger. There is one notable exception, however, for Mr. Strickland did 
not come to his present position by any accident or through the influence of others. 
Rather, it is the result of a well-determined plan of life which he outlined for him- 
self as a young man. 


The boyhood life of Mr. Strickland was not unusual. He was born on a farm in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, February 22, 1886. Whether or not the fact that his 
birthday, occurring on the same day as does that of the father of our country, had 
any bearing on his future life, is not a matter of record, but it is known that he has 
many traits of character that are legend in the life of Washington. The farm on 
which he was born was owned by his father, Frank Theodore Strickland, and also 
by his grandfather. Thus it is seen that young Strickland was tied closely with the 
soil. His mother was Anna Mary Riley, the daughter of McCormick and Mary 
Riley. 

Frank Theodore Strickland farmed and later became a produce merchant. He 
knew the value of hard work and honesty and taught it to his son early in life. 
Fred Strickland attended the public schools of Oxford, Pennsylvania, and did the 
chores at home, gradually assuming more responsibility as he grew older. As a lad 
of fifteen he was entrusted to go to Philadelphia and handle the sales of the 
products of their neighbors, and on many occasions he returned home with as much 
as fifteen hundred dollars in cash in his pockets which belonged to others of his 
community. This gave him valuable experience in handling the property of others 
and today he is doing that same thing on a much larger scale. 


When he was nineteen years of age, Mr. Strickland obtained employment with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in Philadelphia, and this gave him the oppor- 
tunity to attend business college, realizing one of the early ambitions of his plan. 
The following year, 1905, saw his first appearance in the insurance field as it was 
in August of that year that he became associated with the Philadelphia Casualty 
Company. This connection was the realization of another of his ambitions, however, 
there are some of his friends who say that he accepted this new employment at a 
reduction in salary in order that he could have more time to play baseball. He 
remained in this employment until March, 1911, when he came to Baltimore. He 
had become Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer of The Philadelphia 
Casualty Company and as the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Baitimore had 
gained control of that Company, he remained in that official position until he left 
their employ. 

In 1914, Mr. Strickland was one of the group that joined with Mr. J. Arthur 
Nelson to take over the control of the New Amsterdam Casualty Company, and 
severing his connection with the Fidelity and Deposit Company he became associated 
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with the New Amsterdam. Since that time he has been closely identified with the 
management of that corporation, occupying the official position of Assistant Secre- 
tary and Assistant Treasurer from 1917 until 1921 when he was made Vice- 
President and Assistant Treasurer. He has also been Vice-President and Assistant 
Treasurer of The American Indemnity Company of Baltimore since 1921 and Vice- 
President of the United States Casualty Company of New York since 1933. He 
is also a director and a member of the Executive Committee of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company and a director of the American Indemnity Company. 


On December 8, 1906, Mr. Strickland married Miss Edith May Dunn, whose 
parents were James Henry and Eleanor Elizabeth Dunn. They have one daughter, 
Mildred Elinore, who is now the wife of Sydney H. Thornton. Mrs. Strickland 


takes an active interest in all civic and cultural movements and in outdoor athletics. 


As a young man, Mr. Strickland played semi-professional baseball. He is 
remembered as an infielder with the Woodbury Country Club of Woodbury, N. J. 
As a badge of service he is proud of his hands which are disfigured from having 
come in contact with the fast moving horsehide sphere and he still enjoys a good 
game from the grandstand or dugout. He also plays a good game of golf and is a 
consistent bowler. 

The social side of Mr. Strickland’s life finds expression in his membership with 
the Baltimore Country Club, the Merchants Club, the Casualty and Surety Club 
of Baltimore and the Insurance Society of Baltimore, being a past President of the 
latter. His religious affiliation is with the Methodist church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Strickland make their residence at the Northway Apartments on 
North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


GEORGE I. GARDINER 


CR I. GarpINER, a resident of Bryantown, is manager for the 
Maryland Tobacco Growers’ Association with offices in Baltimore. He was born 
near Bryantown, May 17, 1879, a son of Thomas Llewellyn and Sarah Frances 
(Mudd) Gardiner, the former born in St. Louis, Missouri, while the mother was 
born near Bryantown. Thomas L. Gardiner, when a little lad of about four or 
five years of age, went to Charles County, Maryland, to live with his uncle, Squire 
George Gardiner and after reaching adult age followed farming. He was a 
member of St. Mary’s Catholic Church. To him and his wife were born four 
children: Mary Louise, deceased; Joseph H., living in Bryantown; George I.; and 
Ruby, who died in childhood. 

From the age of sixteen years George I. Gardiner has been dependent upon his 
own resources. Up to that time he had attended the public schools and then, putting 
aside his textbooks, he began working in a country store, where he remained for five 
years. Realizing the worth of broader educational training, he then took a business 
course in Washington, D. C., after which he engaged in the grocery and liquor 
business in the national capital for nine years, while later he conducted a real estate 
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business there for a year. On the expiration of that period he purchased land and 
began farming in Charles County, devoting the succeeding ten years to the cultiva- 
tion of his crops. In 1921 he was made manager of the Maryland Tobacco Growers’ 
Association and has since occupied that position with offices in Baltimore. He also 
continues the supervision of his farm and he is a director of the Hughesville (Md.) 
Savings Bank. 

On September 18, 1907, Mr. Gardiner married Miss Maria Theresa Espey, 
daughter of Frank and Minna Espey. Their children are Francis E. and George L., 
twins, the former a building contractor of the firm of Bowling & Gardiner of 
Bethesda, Maryland, and the latter engaged in the insurance business at La Plata, 
Maryland; Joseph L., who is an assistant salesman with the Maryland Tobacco 
Growers’ Association; and William Paul, who is in the United States Army, now 
stationed at Fort Meade. The family attends the Catholic church and in politics 
Mr. Gardiner is a Democrat. For six years he served as a member of the Board of 
Education of Charles County and was President of the Board during four years 
of that period. On the 4th of June, 1938, the University of Maryland conferred 
upon Mr. Gardiner their much coveted Certificate of Merit in recognition of his 
meritorious services in promoting the development of agriculture and the interests 
~ dependent thereon. Since starting out in the business world he has made steady 
advancement, early realizing that industry and close application are the basis of 
success, and in utilizing those qualities, he has gained a gratifying measure of 
prosperity. 


MAURICE BIXLER LEONARD 


Mice BixLer LEONARD, an architect of Baltimore came to Mary- 
land from Pennsylvania. His ancestors have been in this country for eight genera- 
tions over a period of two hundred and fourteen years on his mother’s side and at 
least four generations on his father’s side, and is a direct descendant of Peter Bixler, 
who it has been said was a “Redemptioner” (although no historical evidence exists 
to substantiate this theory), landed at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, October 16, 
1727, from Switzerland, being of German origin. The family settled in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, and later moving to Perry County, Pennsylvania, where his 
mother Caroline Bixler was born. His father, Maurice Kelker Leonard, was also 
born in Perry County, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Leonard was born at Lewistown, Pennsylvania, June 11, 1905, and attended 
school at several towns of Pennsylvania and New York State. His family moved 
from Huntington, Pennsylvania, to Baltimore in November, 1918, where he was 
graduated from high school. He is also a graduate of the Maryland Institute of 
Art in Architecture. He started his architectural career with the firm of Mottu 
and White after having spent about eight years in the accounting department of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. He later worked for the United States Govern- 


ment in connection with the Resettlement Administration in Washington. In 1938 
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he started in business for himself as an independent architect and continues thusly 
today. 

On October 29, 1926, Mr. Leonard was married to Miss Anna Gill, a native of 
Maryland and who was born at Jessups, Maryland. He has made Baltimore his 
home since 1918, and has one brother and four sisters all of whom live in Maryland. 
They are: Mrs. Sarah Henry, Mrs. Dorothy Boyer, Mrs. Catherine Wooten, Mrs. 
Belly Replogle, and Mr. Edward N. Leonard. 


CHARLES SCHMIDT 


@< of the leading productive enterprises of Baltimore is that of 
the Schmidt Baking Company, Inc., Charles Schmidt, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors and for many years President of the Company, is a man of broad business 
vision, of marked enterprise and of keen discernment. His ready appreciation of 
the real worth of every opportunity has enabled him to forge steadily forward until 
what he has accomplished places him with the most prominent and successful business 
men of Baltimore. 


Mr. Schmidt was born in Baltimore, June 21, 1877, a son of Peter and Elizabeth 
(Minn) Schmidt. The elder Schmidt, a native of Germany, came to the United 
States as an orphan lad in the middle of the nineteenth century and soon afterward 
began his apprenticeship in the bake shop of Welcome White located on Paca 
Street, Baltimore, where he remained for several years. He then married and soon 
afterward he established a bakery of his own on Fayette Street. This humble 
beginning has developed into the extensive business now known as the Schmidt 
Baking Company, Inc. With the growth of trade demanding larger quarters Mr. 
Schmidt removed his plant to Gilmore and Saratoga Streets and continued actively 
in the bakery business until his death in 1895. He was a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Association of the Baking Industry and was a leading 
representative of bakery interests in Maryland. His widow, also a native of 
Germany, is yet living in Baltimore having passed her ninetieth year. 

Charles Schmidt attended the public schools of Baltimore and spent two years 
at Baltimore City College. At the time of his father’s death he took charge of the 
business and soon acquired full ownership, at which time it required only seven 
horses and wagons to take care of the Baltimore trade. He continued to operate 
the business at Gilmore and Saratoga Streets until 1913, when he built the first 
unit of the present plant at Carey and Laurens Streets. At this time he had 
developed the business until eighteen horse-drawn wagons were needed to meet the 
requirements of the trade, which has continued to expand throughout the intervening 
years to the present, with additional building units being erected from time to time 
until the plant now covers a large area, while one hundred and fifteen motor trucks 
are used in delivering its products over the city and a large portion of the state. 
Branch plants are now located at Cumberland, Maryland, and Martinsburg, West 
Virginia. The company also has a loading station at Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 
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Every modern facility known to the baking industry has been introduced and the 
company has never deviated from the high standard of excellence of its products, 
always considering quality first, while in all trade transactions the Schmidt Baking 
Company has aways sustained an enviable reputation. 

Mr. Schmidt is now serving as Chairman of the Board of Directors, while his 
son, Carl Schmidt, has succeeded him as President of the firm. Carl also succeeded 
his father as a Member of the Board of Directors of the National Association of 
the Baking Industry so that three generations of the Schmidt family has been 
represented in that connection, a fact that indicates their high standing in the 
industry. 

Aside from the baking business, Charles Schmidt is widely known through other 
connections and his cooperation is considered a most valuable asset in the conduct 
of any commercial or financial enterprise. He is a Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee and of the Board of Directors of the Baltimore National Bank; he is a 
Director of the Western Maryland Railway Company and a Director of the 
Maryland Casualty Company. He is a Thirty-Second Degree Scottish-Rite Mason; 
a member of the Elks Lodge of which he is a Past Exalted Ruler; a member of the 
Shrine and of the Knights of Pythias. He is a member of the Lutheran Church 
and is a Democrat. He is interested in all projects of a civic nature and is presently 
serving as a Director of the Tuberculosis Association of Maryland and of the 
German Orphan Asylum. He was recently appointed a member of the Board of 
Appeals of the Selective Service System for Maryland by President Roosevelt. He 
is a member of the Board of Directors of the Red Cross Chapter of Baltimore. 

In 1899 Mr. Schmidt was married to Miss Catherine Dreschsel of Baltimore. 
They are the parents of three children: Katherine Amelia, the eldest, is now Mrs. 
Bernard Smith of Baltimore and is the mother of two children, Roddy and Susan 
Smith. Ernestine is now the wife of Dr. Thomas Bowyer, a physician of Baltimore 
and is the mother of three children, Catherine Stewart, Charles Thomas, and 
Douglas Bowyer. The son, Carl P. Schmidt, President of the Schmidt Baking Com- 
pany, Inc., married Ruth Padgett and they are the parents of one child, Caroline 
Ann Schmidt. 

In matters of good citizenship, Charles Schmidt measures up to the highest 
standards and has rendered valuable service to the city in various ways. Owner of 
a yacht, he makes boating and fishing his recreational interests. His has been an 
extremely busy life and one that has been of tangible worth to city and state, both 
in citizenship and business enterprise. 


JOSEPH B. FINAN 


osePH B. Finan, who has devoted the greater part of his time 
and attention to journalism for more than half a century, is now President of The 
Times and Alleganian Company of Cumberland and Editor of the Evening Times 
and the Sunday Times, papers that are among the leading publications in their 
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particular class in Maryland. Mr. Finan has spent his life in this section of the 
state. He was born June 10, 1869, on the Finan farm on the Valley Road, a short 
distance north of Cumberland, a son of James and Anne (McDonough) Finan, 
who were natives of County Sligo, Ireland, whence they came to the new world in 
the early 1850's. 

Joseph B. Finan, spending his youthful days under the parental roof, pursued 
his education at Carroll Hall in Cumberland until eighteen years of age, after 
which he engaged in farming for three years but was attracted to the newspaper 
field, which he entered in 1890. The following year he became part owner of the 
Independent and took over the editorial work on that paper, which was then a 
weekly. It was made a daily paper in 1898 and so continued until July 31, 1900, 
when publication was suspended. Mr. Finan was then connected with other business 
interests for a number of years but still continued to give part time to newspaper 
work and on the 15th of December, 1914, he became Editor of the Evening Times, 
which a few months before had been purchased by the Times & Alleganian, Inc., 
of which Harry E. Weber, President of the Third National Bank of Cumberland, 
was the organizer and largest stockholder. In January, 1921, Mr. Weber and his 
associate owners sold their interests to J. J. Devine, a newspaper publisher of New 
York and Clarksburg, West Virginia, and a new corporation was then organized 
under the name of the Times & Alleganian Company. In this company Mr. Finan 
became financially interested and he was made first Vice-President in the organiza- 
tion of the new company, which purchased the printing plant. The following year 
be was elected to the Presidency and he has remained also the Editor of both the 
daily paper, the Evening Times, and the Sunday Times. The Weekly Alleganian 
was discontinued in 1926. He is a member of the Associated Press, the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and the State Editorial Association of Maryland 
and has been a director of the Publishers Buying Corporation of New York. 

On the 12th of June, 1895, Mr. Finan married Clara Helen Doerner, daughter 
of Weyand and Anne Doerner of Cumberland. They have three children: Rev. 
Gerald J. Finan, a Catholic priest, who is now pastor of St. Mary’s Church at 
Bryan, South Dakota; Anna Irene, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Times & Alleganian Company; and Mary Josephine, who is also connected with 
the company of which her father is President. The family are Catholics in religious 
belief and Mr. Finan belongs to the Knights of Columbus. He also has membership 
in the Rotary Club, and its projects for the upbuilding and benefit of the city have 
his strong endorsement. 


JAMES CAUSTEN SHRIVER 


AMES CAUSTEN SHRIVER is the Postmaster of Cumberland, in 
which city he was born November 14, 1870. His father, Henry Shriver, also a native 
of Cumberland, was born in 1841, a son of Joseph and Henrietta (Causten) 
Shriver. For many years he engaged in the drug business as proprietor of the Shriver 
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Drug Store on Baltimore Street in Cumberland and was one of the leading merchants 
and representative business men here. He belonged to the Episcopal church and 
to the Masonic fraternity and in those associations were indicated the rules that 
governed his life and made him a man among men in his native city. His political 
support was given to the Republican Party. He married Sarah Van Lear Perry, also 
born in Cumberland and their four children, all sons, were James Causten; Van 
Lear Perry, now living in Hot Springs, Virginia; Henry, who is President of the 
First National Bank of Cumberland; and Robert S., who died June 12, 1942, at his 
home in New York City. 

The public school system of Cumberland afforded James Causten Shriver his 
early educational advantages and later he attended Charlotte Hall School in St. 
Mary’s County, Maryland, while subsequently he entered Lehigh University of 
Pennsylvania, where he was graduated in 1892. When his college days were over 
he entered the employ of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company with which he 
remained from November, 1892, until May, 1893. From the latter date until June, 
1896, he engaged in the business of civil and mining engineering in Cumberland and 
for two years afterward he filled the position of City Engineer of Cumberland. 
From June, 1898, until May, 1910, he followed civil engineering on his own account 
and through the succeeding four years he was engineer in charge of the construction 
of the new water supply for the City of Cumberland. On the expiration of that 
period he became Treasurer of the Vang Construction Company and ‘occupied that 
official position for twenty years or until July, 1934, thus taking a prominent part 
in the industrial activity of the community. On the Ist of August, 1935, he became 
Postmaster of Cumberland and has since filled the position, serving now for the 
second term. He discharges his duties in a prompt, efficient and businesslike manner 
and is proving a worthy custodian of the federal business under his charge. His 
incumbency in this office indicates his connection with the Democratic Party, which 
he has long supported, and for a number of years he was Chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic State Central Committee for Allegany County. 

On the 6th of August, 1927, Mr. Shriver was united in marriage to Mrs. 
Gertrude Elizabeth Wiebel Golden, widow of Hollie Golden, who by her former 
marriage had three children—John E., Gertrude E., and Jane B. Golden. Mr. 
Shriver is a member of the Emanuel Protestant Episcopal Church and he belongs 
to the Benevolent & Protective Order of Elks. He makes swimming his chief diver- 
sion from business cares. His entire life has been passed in Cumberland and his 
friends—who are legion—speak of him in terms of warm and enduring regard. 


CHARLES] Z, HIESKE File LL.B. 


oe 1917 Charles Z. Heskett has engaged in the practice of law 
in Cumberland and for fifteen years of this period he has been City Solicitor, a 
position which he is filling at this writing in 1942. His life story had its beginning 
at Mills Creek, Huntingdon County, Pennsylvania, where he was born October 12, 
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1892, his parents being Landon C. and Clara Miller (Simms) Haskett, while his 
grandparents in the paternal line were Landon C. and Joanna (Entler) Heskett, 
the latter a native of Shepherdstown, Virginia, now West Virginia. The grand- 
father was born in Loudoun County, Virginia, in 1817 and served for the first 
two years of the Civil War with the Southern Army but at the end of that time 
was invalided home. About the time of the cessation of hostilities between the 
North and the South, he removed to Pennsylvania and engaged in merchandising 
at Greenwood Furnace. About 1885 he removed to Piedmont, West Virginia, 
where he resided until his death in 1902. The grandparents of Charles Z. Heskett 
on the distaff side were William and Clara (Miller) Simms, and the former, a 
native of Virginia, removed with his family to Huntingdon County, Pennsylvania, 
where he followed farming. It was his daughter, Clara Miller Simms, who became 
the wife of Landon C. Heskett. Both were natives of Berkley, Virginia, the 
father born January 9, 1855, while his wife was born March 14, 1859. He had 
attended the public schools of Berkley County and the Virginia Military Academy, 
and had removed with his parents to the Keystone State when about ten years of 
age. When his school days were over, he became associated with his father in 
merchandising at Greenwood Furnace, where he continued in business until 1896, 
when he located at Piedmont, West Virginia, where he again carried on mercantile 
pursuits until about 1920, when he and some business associates engaged in coal 
mining. He was thus active up to the time of his retirement—about 1930, at which 
time he was Secretary and Treasurer of the Deep Creek Coal Company. He still 
makes his home in Piedmont and is enjoying a rest which he has truly earned and 
richly deserves. He is an active representative of Masonry in which he has attained 
the Thirty-second Degree K. C. C. H. in the Consistory. His wife is a member 
of the Presbyterian church and politically Mr. Heskett is a Republican. They 
have a daughter, Lulu M., now living in Piedmont, and Charles Z. is their only 
surviving son; a brother, Landon Entler Heskett, having died in military service 
in 1917 during World War I. 

Charles Z. began his education in the Piedmont Schools, passing through con- 
secutive grades to his graduation from high school with the class of 1911. He 
attended Dickinson College at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, at which he pursued his law 
course; his Bachelor of Laws degree being conferred on him in 1917. In that year 
he came to Cumberland and opened a law office but had hardly begun his practice 
when in November, 1917, he entered the United States Army and was sent to 
Camp Taylor, Louisville, Kentucky, to enter the Officers Training Corps. There 
he was commissioned a Second Lieutenant of Field Artillery and he received his 
discharge at Camp Taylor, December 2, 1918, following the signing of the 
armistice. 

When his military duties were ended Mr. Heskett returned to Cumberland in 
January, 1919, and resumed his law practice, in which he has since engaged. In 
1923 he was appointed City Solicitor and served until 1932. He was then four years 
out of office and in 1936 was recalled to the position by appointment and is still 
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city solicitor, making his incumbency altogether cover about fifteen years—a fact 
indicative of the excellent record he has made in the office. 

On the 8th of October, 1925, Mr. Heskett married Theresa Frances O’Leary, 
daughter of Dennis J. and Lucy (Murphy) O’Leary. Mrs. Heskett belongs to the 
Catholic church, while Mr. Heskett is a member of the Lutheran church. He is 
also a charter member of Cumberland Post of the American Legion, is a Consistory 
Mason and Shriner, has membership in the Cumberland Country Club and his 
college fraternity is Delta Chi. He enjoys fishing in his leisure hours and his 
associates on such trips find him a genial companion, while his outstanding qualities 
have gained him strong friendships at all times. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL STANLEY E. HARTMAN 


hace E. Hartman, a Harvard man, now successfully engaged 
in law practice in Baltimore, his native city, was born January 5, 1899, and is a 
son of C. Edward and Catherine M. (Brandau) Hartman. 

At the usual age Mr. Hartman became a pupil in the Baltimore public schools 
and later attended the Baltimore City College. During the first World War, he 
put aside his textbooks while a student at St. John’s College and joined the army, 
serving through the remainder of the war. On his return following the cessation 
of hostilities, he entered Johns Hopkins University and was graduated with a 
Bachelor of Arts degree in 1922. This served as the classical foundation upon 
which to rear the superstructure of a specialized knowledge and he enrolled as a 
iaw student in Harvard University, where he qualified for the bar, winning his 
LL.B. degree in 1926. In April of the following year he was admitted to the bar 
and was appointed Assistant United States Attorney, in which office he served for 
three years. In 1930 he formed a partnership, becoming a member of the firm of 
Fell & Hartman, which has recently been reorganized and the present firm style of 
Fell, Hartman, Egner & Dingle adopted. For fifteen years Mr. Hartman has 
continued in active practice and the passing years have chronicled his growing 
success. He meets all the requirements of the capable attorney, who is strong in 
argument, clear in reasoning and logical in his deductions, and the court records 
bear testimony to the many favorable verdicts he has gained. 

Mr. Hartman married Miss Sada M. Linthicum, who passed away in 1938, and 
who was a niece of United States Congressman J. Charles Linthicum. She left one 
child, C. Edward Hartman, II, who is a cadet at the McDonogh School for Boys. 

Mr. Hartman has been interested in child welfare work and for a number of 
years has been a member of the Board of Governors of the Maryland Children’s 
Aid Society. He has also always been interested in military affairs and in 1928 
joined the Maryland National Guard as a private in Company E, Fifth Maryland 
Infantry. He was advanced through the ranks and was then commissioned Second 
Lieutenant, First Lieutenant and Captain successively. When the Maryland National 
Guard was by Presidential order inducted into the Federal Service in February, 1941, 
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Mr. Hartman was promoted to Major, Chemical Warfare Service, U. S. Army, 
and appointed Division Chemical Officer for the Twenty-ninth Infantry Division. 
He served at Fort Meade, Maryland, with the Twenty-ninth Division until Jan- 
uary, 1942, when he was sent to the First Course for Training Divisions, Command 
and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Upon the completion of 
that course, he was promoted to Lieutenant Colonel and was transferred as Division 
Chemical Officer to the Ninetieth Infantry Division which is stationed at Camp 
Barkeley, Texas. 


Colonel Hartman is a Mason, with membership in Maryland Lodge and he 
belongs to the Harvard and University Clubs. He resides at 6110 Park Heights 
Avenue, Baltimore, and he is widely and favorably known in Baltimore, where the 
greater part of his life has been spent. 


JAMES PIPER, A.B., LL.B. 


AMES Piper, a distinguished member of the Maryland Bar, prac- 
ticing in Baltimore and before the Supreme Courts of the State and of the United 
States, makes his home at Eccleston, in Green Spring Valley. He was born in 
Towson, Baltimore County, August 16, 1874, the only son of Dr. Jackson and 
Imogene (Shoemaker) Piper. His ancestral line is traced back to England, 
whence representatives of the family came to the new world in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century and settled in St. George’s Hundred, New Castle County, 
Delaware. Robert Piper, son of Isaac Piper was born in 1713 and was the progenitor 
of the family in Maryland. He had a brother, James Piper, who also lived in New 
Castle County, Delaware. James Piper, son of Robert Piper, was born in 1747 
and a short time before the American Revolution removed to Chestertown, Mary- 
land. He was a prominent citizen in colonial days and was a personal friend of 
George Washington, whose diary records a visit by him to Mount Vernon in 
January, 1770. He married Tabitha Tilden of Kent County and he served as a 
vestryman of the Chapel of Ease of Chester Parish. In 1780 representatives of the 
various parishes in the thirteen colonies met in convention in Chestertown and as 
a delegate James Piper voted to change the name to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He was an exporter and importer and owned many vessels engaged in 
foreign and coastwise commerce, as well as the ferry line between Chestertown 
and Baltimore. In the latter part of the eighteenth century he removed to 
Baltimore, where he owned and occupied the property on Waterloo Place, now 
the northeast corner of Calvert and Center Streets. 

James Piper, son of James Piper, previously mentioned, was born in 1784, 
became a Captain of Artillery and fought in the Battle of North Point. He left a 
stirring account of that engagement which was published in the Maryland 
Historical Society Magazine of December, 1912. By a strange coincidence, Francis 
Scott Key, after jotting down the outline of his famcus “Star Spangled Banner” 
on an envelope on his way up the Bay to Baltimore, took a room at the Indian 
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Queen Hotel, which was then owned by Mr. and Mrs. Piper, and there finished 
his immortal poem and sent it to the printer. The site of the Indian Queen Hotel 
on the southeast corner of Baltimore and Hanover Streets, is still owned by Mr. 
Piper of this review and his sister. James Piper also raised his own company, of 
which he became Captain, and fought with gallantry in the Mexican War. In 
1849 the Maryland Legislature passed a resolution thanking him “for gallant 
conduct in our recent brilliant and successful struggle with Mexico.” Mr. Piper 
lived in Howard County and later in Green Spring Valley, where he was a 
vestryman in St. Thomas Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Jackson Piper, his son, born November 9, 1828, was named for President 
Andrew Jackson, a close friend of his father. In 1846 he entered Princeton College, 
where he received his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1850 and later the degree of 
Artium Magister. He gained his M.D. degree at the University of Maryland 
in 1854 and for many years was a prominent physician of Baltimore County. For 
an extended period he was President of the Maryland State Board of Health and 
of the Baltimore County Medical Society and he was a member of the Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland. During the Civil War he served as surgeon 
in the hospitals at Antietem and Gettysburg. In 1873 he married Miss Imogene 
Shoemaker of Baltimore and in addition to their son, James Piper, they are survived 
by a daughter, Adeline D. Piper. 

After attending Marston’s School in Baltimore, James Piper entered the Johns- 
Hopkins University in 1890 and received his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1894. 
In 1897 he was graduated with honors at the University of Maryland with the 
Bachelor of Laws degree and in the same year was admitted to the Bar. Mr. Piper 
started the practice of law with the firm of Brown & Brune and later was 
associated with Colonel Charles Marshall, while subsequently he joined the firm 
of Steele, Semmes & Carey. In 1900 he became a member of the firm of Carey, 
Piper & Hall and in 1916 formed the firm of Piper, Carey & Hall. Upon its 
dissolution he organized the firm of Piper, Watkins & Avirett, with offices in the 
Baltimore Trust Building, where they are still located. This is one of the leading 
law firms of Baltimore, having a large and lucrative practice. Mr. Piper specializes 
in corporation and utility law, in corporate reorganizations, and has been counsel 
in many important cases in the Maryland courts, the United States Circuit Courts 
of Appeal and in the Supreme Court of the United States. In association with 
John W. Davis of New York, Mr. Piper tried the famous case of Burco, Inc. v. 
J. B. Whitworth, et al., decided in the Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, 
February 22, 1936, involving the constitutionality of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935, and was counsel for the Virginian Railway in a case involving 
the constitutionality of the Railway Labor Act. This case was argued in the United 
States Supreme Court on February 8, 1937, and was the first case involving the 
constitutionality of a federal statute which was heard after President Roosevelt’s 
proposal to enlarge the personnel of the Court by the so-called “court-packing bill.” 
Mr. Piper has also supervised the reorganization of many large companies including 
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the Central Public Service Corporation, American States Public Service Company, 
United States Dairy Products Corporation and others. 


In 1900 Mr. Piper married Alice Dickinson Pitts, a member of an old Maryland 
family, and purchased a residence in the Green Spring Valley, where he and Mrs. 
Piper are now living. They have one son, James Piper, Jr., who was married in 
1928 to Jane Bailey Cover and has two children, Jane Loring Piper and James 
Piper, III, the seventh generation bearing this name. 


Mr. Piper was a member of Troop A, Maryland National Guard, which was 
called out at the time of the Spanish-American War but was not sent to the front. 
He served as head of the Baltimore office of Naval Intelligence in 1917 and 1918. 
Always a keen sportsman, he was Field Master of the Green Spring Hounds for 
many years and an ardent fox hunter. He is also interested in cross country steeple 
chasing, having twice won the Maryland Hunt Cup Steeplechase, in 1899 riding 
his horse “Reveller” to victory. In spite of an active career at the bar, he finds time 
each year to do some salmon and trout fishing and to shoot ducks and quail. He 
has traveled extensively abroad and is a member of the Maryland Club, the Green 
Spring Valley Club and the Merchants Club and he belongs to St. Thomas Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church at Garrison, Maryland. He is a registered Democrat and 
recently has taken quite an active interest in politics as an opponent of the “New 
Deal” but has never held public office. His standards of life are high and his 


achievements have brought him close to their level. 


OSCAR BECHTOL COBLENTZ 


Jared various lines of activity, Oscar Bechtol Coblentz has ad- 
vanced to his present position, that of President of the McLean Contracting 
Company of Baltimore and the story of his achievement is an interesting one. He 
was born on the old Coblentz homestead, west of Braddock Heights in Frederick 
County, Maryland, November 24, 1878, and is a son of Edward Livingston and 
Lucinda Frances (Bechtol) Coblentz, the latter a daughter of Daniel Bechtol and 
a member of one of the old and respected families of the Middletown Valley 
neighborhood. Mrs. Coblentz was born in 1847, while Edward Livingston Coblentz 
was born in 1840, on the old home place in Frederick County. His father was 
Philip Coblentz, who was born at the same place in 1812 and was a son of John 
Philip Coblentz, who was a young lad when in 1766 he was brought by his father, 
Harmon Coblentz, from Pennsylvania to Frederick County, Maryland. 

Harmon Coblentz, founder of the family in the new world, emigrated from the 
old historic Fort Coblentz on the River Rhine and settled in Adams County, 
Pennsylvania, prior to the Revolutionary War, there remaining until his removal 
to Maryland in 1766. Philip Coblentz, grandfather of Oscar Bechtol Coblentz, 
spent his entire life in Frederick County, where his death occurred in 1899, when 
he was eighty-seven years of age. He and his brothers were successful farmers there 
acquiring large tracts of virgin timber land, which they converted into fertile farms. 





OSCAR B. COBLENTZ 
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Edward Livingston Coblentz, eldest son of Philip Coblentz, proved a worthy scion 
of his family, becoming one of the valued and respected citizens of his native 
county. On account of ill health he removed to Middletown in the early 1880’s 
and there died in 1902. He was one of the principal promoters of the Valley 
Savings Bank and he was active in the religious life of the community, a leader in 
the Reformed church. In 1868 he married Lucinda Frances Bechtol, and they had 
a family of four children—Emory L., Oscar B., Bertha Frances, and Jennie M. 

Pursuing his education in the public schools of Frederick County, Oscar B. 
Coblentz was in the sophomore year of high school at Middletown, when he was 
appointed assistant to the Postmaster there, a job that required him to be at work 
at four o’clock in the morning in order to make up the early mail for the stage, 
and to remain until 9:30 at night to distribute the late mail and make up the 
office reports. After six months he was offered the position of chief clerk in a 
general store and this he accepted, but after a year he resigned his position in 
order to resume his studies and was graduated from the Middletown High School 
in the spring of 1897, with the valedictorian honors of his class. In the following 
year he taught in one of the elementary schools of Frederick County. In the summer 
of 1899, by competitive examination, he won the senatorial scholarship at St. John’s 
College in Annapolis, and there was graduated as valedictorian of the class of 
1901. While pursuing his college course he served as President of the leading 
literary society, was President of the College Athletic Association, was manager 
of the football team and business manager and editor of the college paper and he 
was unanimously awarded the medal of general worth as the best all-around student 
of the school. 

Following the completion of his college course Mr. Coblentz was elected principal 
of the Middletown High School, which position he filled for two years and during 
that period succeeded in doubling the school’s enrollment. In the meantime he had 
learned and practiced land surveying and also registered as a law student in the 
offices of Coblentz, Waters & Brown in Frederick. Finding that his duties as 
school principal were too exacting to permit much time for his law studies, he gave 
up teaching and devoted his attention to surveying and engineering work, at the 
same time continuing his law reading. 

At twenty-two years of age Mr. Coblentz was engaged by the President of the 
Frederick & Middletown Railroad Company to handle the engineering problems 
of the road and occupied that position for ten years, designing and erecting various 
structures, extensions and connections, and in that capacity came to be recognized 
as one of the chief factors instrumental in the development of the road and a 
successful pioneer in handling standard freight cars with electric locomotives. 

While engaged in engineering, Mr. Coblentz found little time to carry on his 
law studies but finally was able to persuade the dean of the law school of the 
University of Maryland to allow him to take the three-year course in one year, 
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which he did, and received his Bachelor of Laws degree in 1908. In the summer of 
1906 the Board of School Commissioners of Frederick County urged him to accept 
the position of Superintendent of Schools. He accepted and in two years corrected 
defects in the educational system and placed the schools of the county on a par 
with those in the front rank in the state. In 1908 he took up the practice of law 
as a member of the firm of Coblentz and Brown in Frederick, Maryland. He later 
became Chief Engineer of the Frederick Railway Company, Manager of the Morris 
Iron & Steel Company, contractor and builder of the Security power plant and 
transmission lines of the Potomac Edison Company and the director and organizer 
of a number of other big enterprises, all calling for marked executive ability as well 
as technical skill. 

In 1916 Mr. Coblentz was elected President of the McLean Contracting Company 
and has since remained its administrative head. This company is one of the most 
outstanding and successful contracting companies in the east, doing a general 
contracting business including harbor and waterfront facilities, bridges, sewers, 
public utility plants and other structures. His broad experience in engineering and 
his familiarity with the scientific basis of his work have enabled him to produce 
most adequate results and to the company has therefore been accorded some of the 
most important contracts in their specific field. 


On the 22nd of April, 1903, Mr. Coblentz married Margaret Elizabeth Pontius 
of Middletown, the eldest daughter of the Rev. John W. Pontius, pastor of the 
Reformed Church of Middletown, of which Mr. Coblentz was a member. Both the 
father and mother of Mrs. Coblentz were members of old and respected familes of 
Pennsylvania. Mrs. Coblentz was graduated from Hood College of Frederick in 
1901 and by her marriage has become the mother of five children, Oscar Bechtol, Jr., 
Edward Pontius, Katharine Reid, John Philip and Joseph Apple. The family 
residence is in Catonsville, where the parents are active in community affairs of civic 
worth. Mrs. Coblentz is a member of the Daughters of the American Revolution and 
of kindred societies, and Mr. Coblentz is a Knight Templar Mason and a Shriner. 
His political allegiance is given the Democratic Party and socially he is connected 
with the Rolling Road Golf Club. He is a member of the Engineers Club, the 
Society of Professional Engineers, the Society of Military Engineers, the Whitehall 
Club of New York, the American Academy of Political Science of Philadelphia, 
and is now Vice-President of the Associated General Contractors of America, Inc., 
and is a former member of the Executive Board of the President’s Cabinet of the 
same organization. His interest in educational activities has never abated and for 
six years he was a member of the Board of Education of Frederick County and 
since 1924 has been a member of the Board of Education of Baltimore County, 
being elected its President in May, 1942. His resolute spirit and determined purpose 
have enabled him at all times to reach his goal and the consensus of public opinion 
places him with the honored and valued residents of Maryland. 
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SARAH MARGARET PEYTON, M.D. 


D.. SarAH Marcaret PeyToNn, a woman of pleasing personality 
and professional skill, has engaged in practice at Crisfield since 1925. Almost her 
entire life has been passed here for she was born in this city, a daughter of William 
John and Margaret Edith (Adams) Peyton and a granddaughter of Sidney 
Francis Peyton, who was born in Somerset County, Maryland, and was a ship 
carpenter. His widow, Susan Powell Peyton, who was born in Bridgeville, Delaware, 
is now living in Crisfield. They were parents of William John Peyton, who was 
born near Marion, Somerset County, January 24, 1870, and pursued his education 
in the schools of his native county. He was twelve years of age when the family 
removed to Crisfield and at the age of fourteen he began working in a drug store, 
being dependent upon his own resources from that time forward. About the time 
he attained his majority he became a licensed pharmacist. He started out with 
Doctors Atkinson and Hall, but later purchased the business which he carried on 
under the name of William J. Peyton & Company, remaining proprietor of the 
store until his death, which occurred August 26, 1934. He was an active and loyal’ 
member of the Methodist church and served on its official board, while at all times 
he did everything in his power to advance the cause. He had membership with the 
Masons, the Knights of Pythias and the Independent Order of Odd Fellows and 
he gave his political endorsement to the Democratic Party. His fellow townsmen 
recognized his many sterling characteristics and entertained for him high respect 
and warm regard. His wife, Margaret Edith (Adams) Peyton, was born near 
Marion, Somerset County, August 31, 1870, and was a daughter of John and Anna 
(Beauchamp) Adams, the latter a native of Somerset County, while Mr. Adams 
was born near Westover, Maryland, and for many years was a conductor on the 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad. 

Dr. Peyton, the only child of her parents, is a graduate of the Crisfield High 
School and attended Goucher College of Baltimore, where she won the Bachelor 
of Arts degree in 1916, after which she engaged in teaching, spending two and a 
half years as a teacher in Louisville, Kentucky, and a half year at Berlin, Maryland. 
She regarded this however, merely as an initial step to other professional activity 
for it was her earnest desire to become a physician and with that end in view she 
entered Johns-Hopkins University, where she gained her M.D. degree in 1923. She 
spent her interneship at the New England Hospital for Women and Children in 
Boston, Massachusetts, and in the year 1924 she worked for the Playground Athletic 
League of the State of Maryland. In 1925 she opened an office in Crisfield, where 
she has since practiced, and in the intervening years her patronage has constantly 
increased in volume and importance, so that her professional interests now make 
heavy demand on her time and energies. She is also Treasurer of the William J. 
Peyton Company, Inc. Through broad reading and study she keeps in touch with 
the onward trend of her chosen calling and is conversant with the most modern 
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methods of practice and with the latest facts that modern scientific research and 
discovery have brought to light. 

During her college days, Dr. Peyton became a member of the Delta Delta Delta 
sorority. She now belongs to the Somerset County Medical Society, the Medical & 
Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland and the American Medical Association and 
through the interchange of thought and experience in the proceedings of these 
organizations, she is becoming increasingly efficient in her chosen life work. Well 
known in Crisfield, she has a circle of friends almost coextensive with the circle of 
her acquaintance. 


HONORABLE H. HAMILTON HACKNEY 


H. Hamitton Hackney, a Baltimore attorney now serving as Judge 
of the Juvenile Court of Baltimore, was born at Uniontown, Pennsylvania, Novem- 
ber 21, 1899, the son of Edgar Samuel and Caroline (Hogg) Hackney. The elder 
Hackney was a banker and associated with the Thompson interests which included 
coal mining properties of Western Pennsylvania. He was also cashier of the First 
National Bank of Uniontown for the greater part of his life. Mrs. Hackney was 
a native of Brownsville, Pennsylvania. 

Judge Hackney received his elementary education at Uniontown and later 
attended St. Paul’s School at Concord, New Hampshire. He then entered Princeton 
University where he received his Bachelor of Arts degree. He also took post 
graduate work at Cambridge University of England. Following his return to the 
United States he entered Harvard University Law School where he graduated with 
the class of 1926 with an LL.B. degree. He was a member of the Cap and Gown 
Club while at Princeton and a member of the Hawks Club while at Cambridge 
University. 

Following his graduation at Harvard University, Mr. Hackney was admitted to 
the Maryland Bar and soon afterwards became associated with the law firm of 
Bowie and Clark of Baltimore and from the beginning he has occupied a prominent 
place in professional circles. He became well known as the founder of the Legal 
Aid Society of Baltimore of which he served as Chief Counsel for ten years. In 
1939 he was appointed Judge of the Juvenile Court of Baltimore by Governor 
O’Conor and was re-appointed to the same office in 1941. The peculiar requirements 
of the office—tact, understanding of child nature, sympathy and a knowledge of the 
law—he possesses in rare measure. 

On June 26, 1926, Judge Hackney was married to Miss Alice Powell Smith of 
Stamford, Conn., and they have four children: Alice Louise and Carol Elizabeth, 
who are students at Garrison Forest School, Garrison, Maryland; Hackney, Jr., and 
George Edgar, II, who are attending the McDonogh School for Boys. 

Judge Hackney is a member of the Green Spring Valley Hunt Club, the Bachelors 
Cotillon, the Twelve-Thirty Club, of which he is now President; and the Downtown 
Farmers Club. He is also serving as Vice-President of the Juvenile Court Judges 
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Association of America and is a member of the Board of Directors of the National 
Association of Legal Aid Organization. He is also a former member of the Board 
of Directors of the Community Placement Bureau and the Henry Watson Children’s 
Aid Society and a former Trustee of the Baltimore Community Fund. He is now 
one of the Trustees of the Boy Scout Trust Fund. He is deeply interested in all 
that affects the welfare and development of children and his efforts in this direction 
have been far-reaching. 

Ten years ago Judge Hackney purchased “Cold Saturday,” an estate in Carroll 
County, Maryland, which has been known by that name since the eighteenth 
century. This is now one of the finest stock farms in Maryland and he takes great 
interest in raising pure-bred stock, specializing in Aberdeen-Angus cattle, which he 
exhibits at the state fairs and which have won numerous blue ribbons. He owns 
several horses and is very fond of riding, this being one of his chief forms of 
recreation. These activities contribute an even balance to his intense professional 
interests and his broad humanitarian service, so that life for him has been well 
rounded. 


?) 


JAMES A. McALLISTER 


pete A. McA tuister, an attorney of Cambridge since 1923 and 
engaged in general law practice here since that time, was born in Cambridge, 
February 25, 1901. 

Receiving his early education in the public schools of Cambridge, Mr. McAllister 
graduated from Cambridge High School in 1919 and entered the University of 
Virginia in the fall of that year. He graduated in law from the University of 
Maryland in 1923 and began practice at Cambridge the same year. His public 
activities since beginning practice include the following: in 1926 he was elected 
State’s Attorney for Dorchester County for a four-year term, being reelected to 
this office in 1930. Upon the organization of the State’s Attorney’s Association of 
Maryland in 1928 by Governor Herbert R. O’Conor, then State’s Attorney for 
Baltimore City, he became its first Vice-President. At present he is serving for the 
second time as attorney to the Board of County Commissioners of Dorchester 
County, and also is attorney to the Dorchester County Board of Education. In 
1934 he was an unsuccessful candidate for the Chief Judgeship of the First Judicial 
Circuit of Maryland, being defeated by the present incumbent. He was named by 
Governor Nice, in 1935, as a member of the Maryland Commission on Interstate 
Compacts, and by Governor O’Conor, in 1942, as a member of the Maryland 
Interstate Commission on Crime. He also is a member of Dorchester County Local 
Draft Board No. 1, under the Selective Service Law. Mr. McAllister is a member 
of the Republican Party, politically, and has served as Chairman of the Dorchester 
County Republican State Central Committee for three terms. 

On January 10, 1925, Miss Agnes Houston Phelps and Mr. McAllister were 
married at St. Stephen’s Church, East New Market. They now have three sons: 
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James A., Jr.; William Wallace and Joseph Phelps. The parents of both Mr. and 
Mrs. McAllister are natives of Dorchester County, as are their ancestors back to 
che early days of the community. Mrs. McAllister is the daughter of Joseph W. 
and Margaret (Spence) Phelps. Mr. McAllister is the son of Benjamin and Susan 
(Geoghegan) McAllister. 


Mr. McAllister is a communicant of Christ Protestant Episcopal Church, of 
Cambridge, having served for approximately twelve years as a member of the 
Vestry of Great Choptank Parish, and for the past three years acting as Registrar of 
the Parish. He is interested in the Masonic fraternity, while his college fraternity is 


Phi Kappa Sigma. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL THOMAS GABRIL McNICHOLAS 


No military chapter in the history of Maryland would be complete 
without reference to Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Gabril McNicholas, who has 
devoted practically his entire life to military affairs and is now superintendent of 
the War Memorial Building in Baltimore. He was born in Baltimore County, 
January 7, 1886, being one of the seven children of Thomas and Ellen (Mannion) 
McNicholas of County Mayo, Ireland. His grandfather, John J. McNicholas, 
leaving the Emerald Isle in 1850, came to the United States and settled at 
Cockeysville, Baltimore County, where he reared his family and where his descend- 
ants have since resided. 


Colonel McNicholas devoted much of his youth to the acquirement of an educa- 
tion in the public schools of his native county and the Baltimore City College. He 
is also a graduate of Bryant & Stratton’s Business College, completing a course of 
study there whereby he became a certified accountant. His military experience began 
when he became a member of the Fifth Maryland Regiment of the National Guard, 
joining as a private October 4, 1904. Later he was made a corporal, then sergeant 
and later Second Lieutenant, while in 1910 he was advanced to the rank of Captain 
in command of Company B. He has always been deeply interested in military 
affairs and after this country entered the World War he went with his regiment 
to France and was in active service with the One Hundred and Fifteenth Infantry, 
being Captain of one of its companies. While he was at the front one of the officers 
of the regiment was wounded by enemy fire and was lying in an exposed position. 
Captain McNicholas left his post of command at battalion headquarters and made 
his way through concentrated enemy machine-gun, rifle and artillery fire to where 
the wounded officer lay and carried him to a place of safety behind the American 
lines. The bravery and devotion to his brother officer which Colonel McNicholas 
thus displayed greatly inspired the men of his battalion and he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross for this heroic deed at Bois de Consenvoye, France, 
October 26, 1918. Was commissioned Major in October, 1918, and later was trans- 
ferred to Trieste, Italy, and was placed in charge of the American Relief Adminis- 
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tration at the Port of Trieste in connection with the distribution of the food stuffs 
through Central and Southern Europe. 

After the close of the war, Colonel McNicholas received an honorable discharge, 
October 27, 1919, and having returned to his native country, resumed active 
connection with the Maryland National Guard, with which he has since been iden- 
tified. In 1938 he was appointed superintendent of the War Memorial Building in 
Baltimore, of which he now has charge. He is most actively and helpfully interested 
in all military affairs and he is a member of various military societies, including the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the American Legion, Legion of Valor, Military Order 
of Foreign Wars, Military Order of the World War. He was recently appointed 
a Lieutenant Colonel of the State Guard, and he is extremely popular with the 
representatives of Maryland’s military interests. 

Colonel McNicholas belongs also to the Baltimore Athletic Club and to the 
Sportsmen’s Club. He is very fond of polo and is a member of the One Hundred 
and Tenth Field Artillery Polo Team. Politically he has always been a Democrat 
and he makes his home in Cockeysville, where the family has long resided and 
where he is well known. 


EDGAR A. JONES 


eee A. Jones, who is engaged in the practice of law at Princess 
Anne, where for two decades he has been an active member of the bar, was born 
July 12, 1892, at Corpus Christi, Texas, but is descended from one of the old 
families of Maryland. His grandfather, Alexander Jones, was born near Princess 
Anne and became a planter and gentleman farmer. He was also a veteran of the 
War of 1812, having served as a commissioned officer. His son, Edward A. 
Jones, was born near Princess Anne in 1836 and completed his education in 
Jefferson College at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, thus qualifying for the practice of 
law, which he made his life work. He joined the Confederate Army and went to 
the front with the cavalry forces under General Forrest, and following the close 
of hostilities he removed to Waco, Texas, about 1870, there continuing in the 
practice of law until his death in 1900. He always voted the Democratic ticket. 
His wife, who bore the maiden name of Elizabeth Steele Spann, was born in Waco, 
Texas, in 1853, and is now living in Salisbury, Maryland, at the advanced age of 
eighty-nine years. 

Edgar A. Jones, son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Jones, pursued his education 
at St. John’s College at Annapolis and in the University of Maryland and on the 
completion of his law course was admitted to the bar in 1921. Opening an office 
at Princess Anne, he has here remained for twenty years and has taken many a 
forward step in his profession, thus gaining rank with the leading members of 
the bar in his district. He is also interested in farming. 

On the 27th of July, 1916, Mr. Jones was married to Miss Sally Waterman 
Gray, daughter of Howe Peyton Gray, and their children are Garland and Alex- 
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ander G. Mr. Jones belongs to St. Andrews Episcopal Church. He finds his 
recreation chiefly in looking after his farm and is still the owner of “Millwood,” 
the place granted to his family by one of the Lords Baltimore. The present 
residence is said to have been built in 1713 and is located six miles west of Princess 
Anne on Monie Creek, while because of its antiquity it is one of the old historic 
places of Somerset County. 


CHARLES EDWARD BRANDT 


A WELL-KNOWN representative of industrial interests in Baltimore, 
Charles Edward Brandt is now engaged in the manufacture of steel products in 
Baltimore under the name of Charles T, Brandt, Inc., and at the present writing 
(1942) is doing much government work on war projects. Born January 24, 1895, 
in the city which is still his place of residence, he is a son of Charles T. and 
Catherine C. (Cran) Brandt. His grandparents on both maternal and paternal 
sides migrated from Germany to the United States in 1850. Charles T. Brandt 
was the founder of the business which still bears his name and was established in 
1890, so that it has now been in existence for more thari a half century. 

Charles E. Brandt supplemented his public school education by training in the 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute and later he entered the Carnegie School of Tech- 
nology at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where he pursued a special course in metal 
work. He then entered the employ of his father and at the entrance of the United 
States into the World War he joined the Maryland Naval Reserve as a seama.. 
Later he was advanced to gunner’s mate and and was on patrol duty off the 
Virginia Capes. He was next sent to the Reserve Officers Training School and 
after three months was commissioned ensign and assigned to duty on the U. S. S. 
Louisiana. Subsequently he was transferred to the Naval Base at Newport and 
given assignment to the torpedo school. His next transfer took him to Boston, 
Massachusetts, and later he was sent to Bath, Maine, where he was given the rank 
of Lieutenant, Junior Grade. 


Following the close of the war, Mr. Brandt returned to Baltimore and resumed 
active connections with his father, C. T. Brandt, and in 1928 became manager 
of the entire business, so continuing until his father’s death in 1929, after which 
the business was incorporated in 1930 and he was elected President. This company 
is now engaged in the execution of government contracts for the United States 
Navy—the manufacture of steel gun turrets for destroyers, and other war materials. 

In recognition of the excellent work done by this company, they were informed 
in April of 1942 by the Secretary of Navy, Frank Knox, that the Navy Board 
for Production Awards had designated Charles T. Brandt, Inc., a recipient of the 
Navy “E” Award for preduction achievement. 

In winning this award, Charles T. Brandt, Inc., had the distinction of being 
the first Baltimore concern so honored. 
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The plant is thoroughly equipped with all modern machinery, the work thor- 
oughly systematized and the highest standards maintained in every particular. 

Mr. Brandt married Miss Pauline Virginia Smith, of Hereford, Baltimore 
County, and they have two children: Virginia Price Brandt, a graduate of Western 
High School; and Charles Edward, Jr., attending Gwynn’s Falls Junior High 
School. The family resides at 512 Woodside Road, Ten Hills, Baltimore. The 
parents are members of the Walbrook Methodist Episcopal Church and Mr. 
Brandt gives his political support to the Democratic Party. He is a member of 
the Baltimore Association of Commerce and the Building Congress & Exchange, 
and fraternally he is a Mason, with membership in Baltimore Lodge, A. F. & A. M. 
He belongs to the Sherwood Forest Club and something of the nature of his 
recreational interests is shown in the fact that he is a charter member of the Iroquois 
Canoe Club. These things constitute an even balance of his intense business 
activity, for which he received thorough technical and practical training while with 
the passing years experience, study and research have broadened his knowledge 
and promoted his efficiency in handling the increasingly important contracts which 
have been accorded him. 


ODEN BOWIE DUCKETT, JR., LL.B. 


MONG the younger members of the Maryland bar appears the 
name of O. Bowie Duckett, Jr., who by reason of his enterprising nature and close 
application to the interests of his clients has made for himself an enviable place 
in the ranks of the legal profession in Baltimore. 


A native of Maryland, Mr. Duckett was born June 29, 1903, in the city where 
he still resides, his parents being O. Bowie and Estelle Bird (Israel) Duckett. The 
father was born in Anne Arundel County, Maryland, and was a farmer by 
occupation. He served as Register of Wills of Anne Arundel County and also 
represented his county in the State Legislature. He passed away in June, 1940, 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age. His wife is a native of Baltimore and now makes 
her home in Davidsonville, Maryland, where she takes great interest in the affairs 
of the Episcopal church. 

O. Bowie Duckett acquired his elementary education in the public schools of 
Anne Arundel County, later attended the Annapolis High School, next was a 
student in the United States Naval Academy and subsequently entered the School 
of Law at the University of Maryland, where he received his LL.B. degree in 1928, 
being admitted to the state bar the same year. It is proverbial that the beginning 
of a legal career is long and tedious, but no dreary novitiate awaited Mr. Duckett 
for it was not long before a satisfactory number of clients found their way to his 
office. In the years in which he has been in practice he has handled much litigation 
and it is known to the other members of the bar that his cases are always properly 
prepared and ably presented before the court. Along strictly professional lines 
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Mr. Duckett is a member of the Baltimore Bar Association, the Maryland Bar 
Association and the American Bar Association. | 

Aside from an active professional life, Mr. Duckett has also found time to 
devote to the welfare of his community and state. He is Secretary of the Southern 
Maryland Society, a member of the Annapolis Yacht Club, the South River Club, 
the L’Hirondelle Club and the Annapolis Road Club. 

On April 12, 1939, Mr. Duckett was united in marriage to Miss Mary Clare 
Green, a daughter of Judge Nicholas H. and Frances (Burns) Green of Annapolis. 
Mrs. Duckett is also a graduate of the Law School of the University of Maryland. 
Prior to her marriage she practiced law in Annapolis and since her marriage has 
continued this practice in a limited way. 

In their avocations as well as in their vocation, Mr. and Mrs. Duckett share 
each other’s interests. They both enjoy hunting, fishing, yachting, golf and tennis. 
Both are members of the Episcopal Church and both are amateur horticulturists. 


J. MILLARD TAWES 


HOSE activities which should enter into the life of every well- 
balanced citizen have always been given due consideration by J. Millard Tawes, 
who also manifested enterprise and sound judgment in the management of important 
business affairs, who has cooperated in the promotion of humanitarian interests, 
who has supported and furthered civic projects of wide public benefit and who has 
given unfaltering loyalty to the political principles which he regards as the 
foundation of government stability. This last quality in his makeup has brought 
him to the responsible position which he now holds—that of Comptroller of the 
Treasury of the State of Maryland. 

Mr. Tawes makes his home in Crisfield, Somerset County, in which city he was 
born April 8, 1894, a son of Mr. and Mrs. James B. Tawes. The public schools 
there accorded him his early educational privileges and later he attended the Wil- 
mington Conference Academy, from which institution he was graduated in 1912. 
Subsequently he entered Sadlers, Bryant & Stratton’s Business College in Balti- 
more, and there completed a full course in banking and accountancy. He made 
his initial step in business in the employ of his father, who was then extensively 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber, and while thus employed he was also 
actively associated with the management of the Tawes-Gibson Packing Company, a 
seafood canning concern. During the period of the World War he was the 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Crisfield Shipbuilding Company, Inc., and served 
in that capacity until the corporation was liquidated after the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Europe. In 1920 he organized the Tawes Baking Company, controlling 
one of the largest industries of the kind on the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula, and has 
been Secretary and Treasurer of this concern from the beginning: Its establishment 
resulted from Mr. Tawes’ ready recognition and utilization of the opportunities 
that constantly arise in the business world and his sound judgment has been a 
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tangible asset in the profitable control of the enterprise. He is also a Director of 
a number of other important companies, including the Bank of Crisfield and the 
McCready Memorial Hospital. 

In 1915 Mr. Tawes was married to Miss Helen Avalynne Gibson, a daughter 
of the late Oliver and May A. Gibson of Crisfield. With their two children, a 
daughter and a son, Mr. and Mrs. Tawes still make their home in Crisfield and 
with many of its leading civic and public projects he has been closely and helpfully 
identified. He is a charter member of the Rotary Club, of which he has been 
President, and he also belongs to the Crisfield Chamber of Commerce, the Crisfield 
Library Association and several other civic organizations. His cooperation can 
always be counted upon to aid any plan for the intellectual and humanitarian 
progress of his community and he is now Treasurer of the Wilmington Conference 
Society cf Education and former Chairman of the Crisfield Chapter of the American 
Red Cross. Of the Maryland State Volunteer Firemen’s Association he is a past 
President and he is likewise connected with several fraternal organizations and 
social clubs. He has membership with the Elks and is a past Grand Chancellor 
and Supreme Representative of the Knights of Pythias. A Democrat in his political 
views Mr. Tawes in 1930 was nominated and elected to the office of Clerk of the 
Circuit Court for Somerset County and in 1934 was unanimously chosen by his 
party for reelection, so that he served for a second four-year term. In 1938 he 
became the Democratic candidate for the office of Comptroller of the Treasury 
and. was elected on the 8th of November, taking over the duties of the position the 
following January. He is alert, systematic and conscientious in performing the 
work thus entrusted to his care and he ranks high among Maryland’s most able 


and faithful public officials. 


EDWIN WARFIELD, JR. 


Bom W/ARFIELD, JR., journalist, who for seventeen years has been 
President of The Daily Record Company of Baltimore and who is identified with 
a number of other business enterprises that feature largely in the commercial and 
financial activities of the city, was born June 28, 1891, a son of Edwin and Emma 
(Nicodemus) Warfield and a descendant in the eighth generation of Richard 
Warfield, who left his native England in 1660 to establish a home in the New 
World. He settled on the Severn River in Anne Arundel County, Maryland, and 
later married Eleanore Browne. Their son, John, who married Ruth Garther, was 
the father of Benjamin Warfield, whose wife was Rebecca Ridgely, and they were 
the parents of Benjamin, of the fourth generation, who married Catherine Dorsey. 
Their son, Joshua, the great-grandfather of Edwin Warfield, Jr., married Lydia 
Welsh. The grandfather, Albert Warfield, married Margaret Gassaway Watkins 
and thus the line comes down to Edwin Warfield, who was born in Baltimore, May 
7, 1848, 
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The family up to this time had largely engaged in agricultural pursuits on a 
rather extensive scale, but Edwin Warfield extended his efforts into many other 
fields and in addition to farming, he became well known as a teacher, lawyer, 
editor and financier. 

In 1888 he founded The Daily Record and was also the organizer ard President 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland and President of the Fidelity 
Trust Company, nor were his activities confined to business affairs. He won success 
in these various undertakings but also found time for helpful participation in the 
public affairs of the state. He served as Register of Wills in Howard County, was 
Maryland’s Governor, President of the State Senate and Surveyor of the Port of 
Baltimore. His qualities of leadership also brought him to the Presidency of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. He was President of the Maryland Historical 
Society. He died March 31, 1920, honored and respected for the important part 
he had played in the upbuilding of the commonwealth along material, intellectual 
and civic lines, his name being inseparably interwoven with the annals of Maryland. 
His wife, Emma (Nicodemus) Warfield, was a daughter of Josiah C. Nicodemus, a 


prominent Baltimore merchant. 


In his early youth a student in the Gilman School of Baltimore, Edwin Warfield, 
Jr., afterward attended St. John’s Preparatory School and then won his Bachelor 
of Arts degree at St. John’s College in 1909. His Bachelor of Laws degree was 
conferred on him by the University of Maryland Law School in 1912. In July 
of 1912 he went abroad, spending practically a year in travel around the world, 
returning in June, 1913. In September, 1913, he became associated with the Fidelity 
& Deposit Company, with which he remained until June, 1917, when he resigned 
his office as Assistant Secretary and Director, which he had filled since 1915, to 
enter military service. 


Mr. Warfield joined the army as a Lieutenant of Field Artillery, Maryland 
National Guard, and was promoted to a Captaincy in January, 1918. He was 
engaged in overseas service from June 28, 1918, until March 1, 1919. He had 
commanded Battery D, One Hundred and Tenth Field Artillery, Fifty-fourth 
Brigade, Twenty-ninth Division, from August 1, 1917, to January 1, 1918, and 
commanded Headquarters Company from January 1 to August 15, 1918, when he 
became intelligence officer, Headquarters, Fifty-fourth Brigade, thus serving until 
discharged from military service. He also had a temporary assignment to the 
Seventh Field Artillery—Meuse-Argonne offensive—from November 1 to November 
6, 1918. 

The activities of Mr. Warfield in the business world have covered a wide scope. 
In early manhood he managed farms in Howard County, Maryland, and he still 
owns and resides upon property in that county that was acquired by criginal grant 
by the second Benjamin Warfield in 1760, his children being of the sixth generation 
of the family to occupy this place. Since January 3, 1923, Mr. Warfield has been 
President and Director of The Daily Record Company and during this eighteen 
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years period he has accomplished much in connection with the business that was 
founded by his father in 1888. During his incumbency the paper published by the 
company, known as The Daily Record, has shown marked growth in all of its 
departments, including news coverage, advertising lineage and circulation and 
general prestige in the community. It has assumed a position of leadership among 
the court and commercial newspapers of the country. In the field of law printing, 
both from the standpoint of the quality of the work and the volume of business 
handled, the company is outstanding in the state. The Judicial Printing Company, 
a wholly owned subsidiary, was established in the field of law printing in New 
York in 1937. Since its founding this company has made special progress and 
now includes among its list of patrons a majority of the principal law firms in 
New York City. In addition to occupying the Presidency of The Daily Record 
Company and being President and a Director of the Judicial Printing Company 
of New York, Mr. Warfield has been a Director of the Arundel Corporation since 
August 16, 1919, and was elected President of this corporation in 1941. He has 
been a Director of the Fidelity & Deposit Company since 1913; Director of the 
Colonial Trust Company since February 15, 1937; and a Director of the Southern 
States Cooperative Corporation since 1938. Since July 26, 1932, he has been 
President and Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Hillsboro-Queen Anne 


Cooperative Corporation. 


On the 20th of April, 1920, in St. John’s Church of Green Spring Valley, Mary- 
land, Mr. Warfield was married to Katharine Lawrence Lee, daughter of Henry 
Lawrence Lee of New York. Their children are Edwin, III, Katherine McLane, 
Frances King, Louise and Robert McLane Warfield. The family attends the 
Presbyterian church in which Mr. Warfield has membership. He supports the 
Democratic Party and was a member of the Maryland Racing Commission from 
June, 1932, to June, 1938, while in June, 1939, he was made Chairman of the 
Conservation Commission of the state. The Conservation Commission was abolished 
by the 1941 session of the State Legislature and the Board of National Resources 
was established with Mr. Warfield as its Chairman. He was also made Chairman 
of the Tidewater Fisheries Commission. The character and breadth of his interests 
are further shown in his membership in the Maryland Academy of Science, the 
National Geographic Society, the Maryland Historical Society, the Maryland 
Club, the Howard County Hunt Club and the South River Club. Agricultural 
activities and pursuits have claimed a considerable portion of his time and attention 
and in June, 1938, he was awarded the degree of Master Farmer by the University 
of Maryland. He was active as a polo player from 1920 to 1930 and handicapped 
three goals. Fox hunting and shooting are also numbered among his recreational 
interests. He has the qualities of leadership which made his father a distinguished 
figure in Maryland, and though he has wrought along somewhat different lines, he 
has maintained an equal influence in the life, the progress, the activities and the 
ideals of the state. 
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JUDGE EDWARD S. DELAPLAINE 


Des S. DEvapLaine, lawyer, jurist and author, of Frederick, is 
now serving as Chief Judge of the Sixth Judicial Circuit of Maryland and as 
Associate Judge of the Court of Appeals of Maryland, and his entire record reflects 
credit and honor upon the judicial history of the State. He is a representative of 
one of the oldest families of French descent living in this part of the country. 
Nicholas de la Plaine, the first of the name of whom there is record, was born in 
France in 1592 and died in 1697. Religious persecution caused his son, Nicholas 
de la Plaine, to flee from France about 1643 and after sojourning for a time in 
England he sought the opportunities offered in America, reaching New York about 
1657. In 1658 he married Susanna Cresson, daughter of Pierre Cresson, a refugee 
from France, who served with an expedition against the Indians in New York in 
1663. 

The history of the family shows that Theodore C. Delaplaine, grandfather of the 
Judge, was born in Georgetown, now a part of Washington, D. C., on November 
2, 1810, but was only two weeks old when his mother died, so that he was taken to 
Frederick County, Maryland, where lived his uncle, John Carmack, on whose farm 
he spent his boyhood and youth, the rural schools of his home neighborhood providing 
him his educational privileges. Not choosing to follow an agricultural life, he 
secured a position in the Greenfield Mills of Frederick County when a lad of nine- 
teen years, and when six months had passed in that work he went to Halltown, 
West Virginia, in order to assist his father in the harvest season. It was his ambition, 
however, to learn the miller’s trade and going to Bladensburg, Maryland, he ob- 
tained a position in a large mill, where he remained for three years. Later he was 
employed for a year as second miller in a Georgetown mill and on the expiration 
of that period became head miller in a large flour mill at Alexandria, Virginia, owned 
by Jonathan Janney. The fall of 1838 witnessed his removal to Highland, Ohio, 
and in the following spring he went to Germantown, Ohio, from which point he 
proceeded to Missouri. However, he found times were hard in that State, many of 
the mills being shut down, so that it was difficult to obtain work there and in the 
following year he returned to Frederick County, Maryland, where he established 
a milling business, first tenting and operating the Riehl Mills. Prior to 1851 he 
had various other connections with the milling industry and then purchased the 
Monocacy Mills at Buckeystown, Frederick County, where he successfully carried 
on business for twenty-four years. During the War Between the States, his output 
reached a hundred barrels per day. In 1862 General Lee’s men raided his mill, 
carrying away seven hundred barrels of flour, for which he was offered payment in 
Confederate money by one of the officers, but realizing that the currency was 
practically worthless he declined to accept it. He spent his later life in Frederick, 
where he died on April 13, 1900. The mill, which he owned and which is still in 
use, was destroyed twice by fire while he was there manufacturing flour, but he 
promptly rebuilt it. 
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In politics Theodore Crist Delaplaine was an earnest advocate of the principles 
of the Republican Party. He was a member of the Legislature of Maryland in 
1872. He was married in 1848 to Mrs. Hannah A. Wilcoxon, who died April 2, 
1885, while he survived until April 13, 1900. She was a daughter of Captain Eden 
Edmonstone and the widow of Jesse Wilcoxon. By her marriage to Mr. Delaplaine, 
she became the mother of three children, Rosanna, Theodosia and Wiliiam T. 

William T. Delaplaine, the father of Judge Delaplaine, was born at Monocacy 
Mills in Baker’s Valley, Frederick County, on January 3, 1860, and was but thirty- 
five years of age at the time of his death, February 19, 1895. He began his educa- 
tion in the local schools and then entered Eastman’s Business College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York, where he completed the full course of study and was graduated with 
honors. He was a young man of but twenty years when in 1880 he opened a 
printing office in Frederick. In 1883 he began the publication of the Daily News, 
while a few months later he began the publication of the Weekly News, continuing 
as Editor and Publisher of both papers until his death. He was a man of untiring 
energy, and in addition to issuing the Daily and Weekly News, be built up a 
printing business which was the largest in the State outside of Baltimore. He had 
_ deep concern for the growth, development and betterment of his home city, and 
was everywhere recognized as a man of high character. He was constantly extending 
a helping hand where aid was needed, and before the days of organized charity he 
assisted greatly in promoting “pound parties,” at which food was secured for those 
in want. He was active in promoting one of those projects when during the blizzard 
of 1895 he caught a severe cold which developed into pneumonia, resulting fatally. 
On April 2, 1884, he married Fannie Birely, daughter of George R. Birely and 
Ann Schley Birely. They became the parents of four children: Robert E., now 
his father’s successor in the printing and newspaper business, who is mentioned 
elsewhere in this work; George B.; William T., whose biographical record is given 
on another page of this publication; and Edward S. 

The life record of the last named constitutes an important chapter in the annals 
of the State, for Judge Edward Schley Delaplaine has maintained the highest 
standards of service both as a lawyer and jurist. Born in Frederick, Maryland, on 
October 6, 1893, he won his Bachelor of Arts degree at Washington and Lee 
University at Lexington, Virginia, in 1913, and then became a student in the Law 
School of that institution, which he attended in 1913-14. Through the following 
scholastic year, he attended the University of Maryland Law School, and in 1915 
was admitted to practice at the Maryland bar, since which time he has continuously 
followed his profession and each passing year has chronicled advanced steps he 
has taken as an attorney and jurist. He has filled various offices in the line of his 
chosen calling. From 1916 until 1918, he was one of the law makers of the State, 
serving in the Maryland House of Delegates, while from 1919 until 1922 he was 
city attorney of Frederick. In 1920 he codified the Frederick City Code. He was 
admitted to practice before the United States Supreme Court in 1932, and he 
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filled the position of United States Conciliation Commissioner from 1934 until 
1938. He served Frederick County as County Attorney from 1935 until 1938, and 
since that time has been Chief Judge of the Sixth Judicial Circuit and Judge of 
the Court of Appeals of Maryland. The fairness and impartiality of his decisions 
is widely recognized and he is known as a man of legal erudition. 

Judge Delaplaine has rendered much important service to the public along other 
lines as well. He was a member of the State Councils Section of the Council of 
National Defense in 1918 in Washington, and was Chairman of the Frederick 
County Committee of the European Relief Council in 1921, while from 1921 until 
1938 he was Secretary of the Frederick County Chapter of the American Red 
Cross. He served as Treasurer of the Frederick Chapter of the Wakefield National 
Memorial Foundation in 1926 and 1927 and was a member of the Maryland 
Tercentenary Commission from 1927 to 1934. For twelve years since 1929 he has 
been President of the Roger Brooke Taney Home, Inc., and has been Treasurer 
of the Roger Brooke Taney National Memorial Foundation since 1923, while since 
1935 he has served as trustee of the C. Burr Artz Library of Frederick. 

The Judge’s honor societies are Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Sigma Rho, and Omicron 
Delta Kappa. He is a life member of the Star-Spangled Banner Flag House 
Association of Baltimore, belongs to the Maryland Historical Society and has 
membership in the National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, serving 
from 1926 until 1928 as President of the Sergeant Lawrence Everhart Chapter of 
that Society. His political allegiance has always been given to the Republican 
Party, and he is a member of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Along the line of 
his profession, his connection is with the American and the Maryland State Bar 
Associations and the American Judicature Society. 

His writings have also made him widely known, for he is the author of “Roger 
B. Taney, His Career as a Lawyer,” which was published in 1918; “The Life of 
Thomas Johnson,” 1927; and “Francis Scott Key, Life and Times,’ 1937. He 
has also been a contributor to the Dictionary of American Biography and the 
Dictionary of American History. His chief hobby is the study and writing of 
biography, and in this field he has carried his researches far and wide. 

Residing at 308 Upper College Terrace in Frederick, he has offices at 25 Court 
Street, Frederick, in the Court House of Frederick County and in the Court of 
Appeals Building in Annapolis. The consensus of public opinion ranks him with 
the most prominent of the bench and bar of Maryland, which has ever had reason 
to be proud of her representatives of the legal profession. 


BREMEN ABSALOM TRAIL 


Ree AssALom TRaIL, whose high standards of citizenship and 
personal popularity are indicated in the large majorities accorded him when he has 
been a candidate for office, formerly served as sheriff and is now one of the county 
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commissioners of Baltimore County. On each occasion it was a matter of the 
office seeking the man, rather than strenuous effort on his part to gain political 
preferment. 

Mr. Trail was born in the Second District of Baltimore County, May 12, 1889, 
a son of John Emory and Ellen E. (Thrift) Trail. The father spent his early 
life in Montgomery County, this state, and afterward removed to Baltimore 
County, where he became a prominent farmer, widely known and highly esteemed 
in this section of the state. He passed away in the year 1919. His wife was born 
in the Great Falls Hotel 
Great Falls, Maryland. 


The youthful days of Bremen A. Trail were largely spent in attendance at the 


, which was a rendezvous for leading Washingtonians in 


public schools and when he had completed his studies he became the assistant of 
his father in the further development and improvement of the Mount Joy Farm— 
a property of five hundred acres. In 1912 he took up auctioneering which he fol- 
lcwed in Baltimore County and in 1916 he turned his attention to the real estate 
and fire insurance business, while still continuing active in the management of the 
Mount Joy Farm. At the same time his other interests constantly developed and 
he found himself at the head of an excellent real estate and fire insurance business 
that largely covered Baltimore County. He has never been remiss in the duties of 
citizenship and his fellow citizens, appreciating his loyalty and worth in connection 
with public affairs, prevailed upon him to enter politics in 1930 as a candidate for 
county sheriff. He was nominated on the Democratic ticket by four thousand votes 
at the primary election and was accorded a majority of seven thousand at the general 
election. His record in office was highly commendable but according to the county 
law, a sheriff can serve but one term, so that at the end of that time he retired. 
In 1938, however, his friends, who are legion, insisted that he accept the candidacy 
for county commissioner and to this office he was elected by a majority of nine 
thousand. He has since continued in the office, discharging his duties with marked 
promptness and fidelity. 

Mr. Trail married Miss Mary Elsie Dell of Hernwood, Baltimore County. 
Fraternally he is a Mason, with membership in Freedom Lodge, No. 112, A. F. 
& A. M., and he also belongs to Shiloh Lodge, I. O. O. F., of Granite, Maryland, 
to the Elks Lodge of Towson, and to the Presbyterian Church of Granite, Maryland, 
in which he is serving as an elder and as President of the Board of Trustees, and 
thus taking active part in furthering the moral progress of his community. His 
home property, known as Meadow View Farm, is situated on the old Court Road 
in Baltimore County and his office, as county commissioner, is in the courthouse at 
Towson. He has always lived in this section of the state, where he is widely 
known, and his stanchest friends are those who have known him from his boyhood 
days, an indication that his life has been well spent. 
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W. NEWTON JACKSON 
Ww . NEWTON JACKSON, organizer and promoter of the Jackson 


Insurance Agency of Salisbury and otherwise actively identified with the business 
interests and material development of Salisbury, was here born October 21, 1893, his 
parents being Senator William P. and Sallie (McCombs) Jackson. The family 
has long been connected with Wicomico County, where William H. Jackson, 
grandfather of W. Newton Jackson, was born on a farm. After acquiring a public 
school education, he followed farming and also engaged in the lumber business. 
For three or four terms he was a member of Congress from the First Congressional 
District of Maryland, having been elected on the Republican ticket. He was a 
recognized leader of the party in his section of the state, while his brother, Elihu 
E. Jackson, was at one time Democratic Governor of Maryland. William H. 
Jackson was a very zealous and helpful member of the Asbury Methodist Church of 
Salisbury and he built the Peninsula General Hospital, which he gave to the city— 
an act that indicated his broad humanitarianism. He married Jane Humphreys 
of Wicomico County and they had a son and daughter, the latter being Mary 
Jackson, who is now the widow of Josiah Marvel and resides in Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

The son, Senator William P. Jackson, was born in Salisbury, January 11, 1868, 
and after attending high school in his native city, continued his education in Dover 
Seminary, at Dover, Delaware. He engaged in the lumber business in Salisbury 
for a considerable period and like his father he took a very active part in politics, 
working earnestly for the success of Republican principles. He was Republican 
National Committeeman from Maryland from 1908 until 1936—a notable period 
of twenty-eight years and he served as United States Senator from 1914 to 1916, 
while for four years he filled the position of State Treasurer. His religious views 
were in accord with the teachings of the Methodist church, in which he held member- 
ship and in Masonry he attained the thirty-second degree of the Scottish Rite. He 
built the Nurses Home and gave it to the Peninsula General Hospital, which in turn 
had been given to the city by his father. He married Sallie McCombs, a native of 
Havre de Grace, Maryland, and they had two children: Belle, now the wife of 
C. E. Schoble of Philadelphia; and W. Newton. After the death of his first wife, 
Senator Jackson wedded Katherine Shelmerdine of Philadelphia and they had a 
son and daughter: William H., II, living in Salisbury; and Elizabeth, the wife of 
Frank G. Fripp, of Bronxville, New York. 

In tracing the ancestral line of W. Newton Jackson on the maternal side, it is 
found that his grandparents were Mr. and Mrs. A. P. McCombs. The former, 
born in Harford County, Maryland, was the founder and for many years the 
Editor and Publisher of the Havre de Grace Republican, a weekly newspaper. 

Starting his education in the public schools of Salisbury, W. Newton Jackson 
continued his studies in the Lawrenceville School at Lawrenceville, New Jersey, 
where he was graduated in 1915. He then began working in connection with his 
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father’s lumber business and continued active in that field until 1932. In 1935 
he turned his attention to insurance, establishing the W. Newton Jackson Agency, 
of which he has since been the executive head, and with the passing years he has 
built up a substantial business. He is also a Director of the Salisbury National 
Bank and recently he organized the Salisbury Transit Company, which operates 
busses throughout the city, and of which he is Vice-President and Manager. He 
is a man of keen foresight in business affairs and the careful management of his 
interests is bringing him a creditable measure of prosperity. 

In November, 1916, Mr. Jackson was united in marriage to Florence Rue, a 
daughter of the late L. L. and Mary (Gill) Rue, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
where her father. was at one time President of the Philadelphia National Bank. 
The children of Mr. and Mrs. Jackson are four in number. The eldest, Florence 
J., is now the wife of Robert W. Dallas, an attorney of Salisbury and their two 
children are Florence J. and Mary Rue. W. Newton, Jr., the second of the family, 
is a graduate of Amherst College, class of 1941. William P., II, is a student in the 
Lawrenceville School of New Jersey, as is the youngest son, Hugh R. 

Mr. Jackson is interested in all that pertains to the moral, social and political 
progress of city and state. He belongs to the Methodist church, in which he is 
now Chairman of the Board of Trustees and he has membership in the Kiawnis Club 
of Salisbury, while his recreation is derived largely from fishing and golf. Politically 
he is a Republican, active in the affairs of the party, and his support can always 
be counted on in connection with progressive civic measutes. 


GUY STEELE. M.D: 
9 Bes Steele family of Dorchester County, Maryland, kad its first 


representative in the person of Henry Steele of Whitehaven in the county of 
Cumberland, England, where he was born in 1720. Henry Steele was the son of 
John Steele who married Dorothy Ponsonby, daughter of Sir John Ponsonby of 
Hale Hall, Cumberland County, England. . The Ponsonbys of Hale Hall date 
from the time of William the Conqueror and have a coat of arms. 

Henry Steele came to America and settled near Vienna in 1749. There are 
letters and deeds in possession of the family showing that in 1749 he and John 
Henry, father of Governor John Henry, bought a number of lots together on Water 
Street. Vienna. It is thus shown that the Steele and Henry families, afterward 
related by marriage, were at this early date closely related by ties of friendship and 
business. 

Mr. Steele was a member of the Church of England and his descendants have 
without exception been adherents to and members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Little is known of his early life in England except what is related by 
letters from his family and from his agent in Whitehaven relative to collection of 
rents and disposition of money arising from property which he still possessed in 
Whitehaven. Among other things mentioned were his iron warehouse and his pew 
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in the transcept in the Church of England in Whitehaven. Mr. Steele was a man 
of great refinement, wealth, learning and distinction. He owned large tracts of 
land in Dorchester County including the Nanticoke plantation, “The Forest,” 
Indiantown, the tract of land now called Steele’s Neck. He also was a large slave 
holder and possessed for those days a very large personal estate. He held many 
offices in the Province of Maryland, was Justice in 1759, Burgess in 1763-1770, 
member of the First Assembly of the State of Maryland in 1777. He represented 
Dorchester County at the convention which assembled at Annapolis in June, 1774. 
It is said of this body, “Never was there assembled in Maryland a bedy of men 
more distinguished for their talents, their efficiency or the purity of their purposes. 
Their name should be recorded in the memory of every citizen and their proceedings 
are too important a portion of the history of Maryland to be abridged.” Henry 
Steele married in 1756, Anne, the daughter of Major James Billings and his wife, 
Anne Rider Billings. He died February 5, 1782, and was buried at Weston, Dor- 
chester County, Maryland. His remains and tombstone were removed to Christ 
P. E, Cemetery, Cambridge, Maryland, by his great grandson, Dr. Guy Steele. He 
left four sons, James, Isaac, Henry and Peter. The last two died before reaching 
majority and Isaac Steele, who owned Hambrooks and built the brick house in 1807, 
which is now standing and which has been enlarged by former owners Mr. John Camp- 
bell Henry and Mrs. F. M. Dick, died unmarried as a young man. James Steele, 
eldest son of Henry Steele and Anne Billings Steele, was born at Weston, Dor- 
chester County, Maryland, January 17, 1760, and died September 16, 1816. His 
remains and those of his wife, Mary Nevett Steele, are buried in St. Anne’s Church 
Graveyard, Annapolis, Maryland. Mr. Steele was educated at the Wilmington 
Academy, Delaware. He first lived at Hansel near Vienna, but shortly after his 
marriage moved to Cambridge and bought the house known as the “Point” from 
Mr. Robert Goldsborough where he resided until his removal to Annapolis in about 
1812. As eldest son by law of premiogeniture and owing to the death of his brothers, 
before reaching majority, he came into possession of almost all of Henry Steele’s 
large estate. This consisted not only of land already mentioned, but also of the 
Indian town Purchase, the original indenture showing the division of this land 
between John Rider Nevett, Colonel John Henry and Henry Steele is still extant. 
This land was originally occupied by the Nanticoke Indians and by an act of the 
Colonial Legislature in 1724 these Indians were removed from Indiantown to a 
tract of land near Cambridge where the Eastern Shore State Hospital now stands. 
Mr. Steele was one of the largest landowners and one of the wealthiest men on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. James Steele married Mary Nevett, the daughter 
of John Rider Nevett, who was the son of Colonel Thomas Nevett, one of the 
largest land owners of the town of Cambridge, and Sarah Maynadier, daughter of 
the Rev. Daniel Maynadier, a minister of the Church of England and for many 
years rector of the Great Choptank Parish, and his wife, Mary Murray, daughter 
of Dr. William Murray and Sarah Ennals Murray. 
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Reverend Daniel Maynadier was a son of the Reverend Mr. Maynadier, a French 
Huguenot, who fled from Landguedoc after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
first to England and then to this country. John Rider Nevett was unfortunately 
drowned April 13, 1772, at the age of twenty-five years, by the capsizing of a 
schooner in the Choptank River near Castle Haven, while on his way to Annapolis 
to attend Court. Mr. Nevett’s widow, Sara Nevett, married Dr. James Murray 
and moved to Annapolis. By this marriage, the Steele family became related to 
many of the most prominent families of Maryland and Virginia. Dr. Murray and 
Mrs. Murray, nee Nevett, left two sons, Daniel and James, and three daughters. 
One of the daughters married Governor and United States Senator Edward Lloyd 
of Talbot County, Maryland, and was a grandmother of the Honorable Henry 
Lloyd, Governor of Maryland. Ancther became the wife of the Honorable Richard 
Rush of Philadelphia, whose distinguished career during the Revolutionary War 
and afterwards is so well known. The other became the wife of the Honorable 
John Mason of Virginia and was the mother of Senator Mason and the grand- 
mother of the late Fitzhugh Lee, Governor of Virginia. 


Mr. James Steele, shortly after his marriage to Mary Nevett, purchased “The 
Point” in Cambridge from Mr. Robert Goldsborough, where he resided until he 
moved to Annapolis about 1812, selling “The Point” to Mr. Washington Eccleston, 
whose daughter, Mrs. Richard Hayward, inherited it from her father. Mr. Steele 
and his wife resided in Annapolis until the time of their deaths, and are now buried 
in old St. Anne’s Cemetery. 

James Steele and Mary Nevett, his wife, left the following children: 

1. James Billings, who married Milcah Gale of Somerset County, Maryland, and 
had: James, who married a Miss Richardson of Denton, where he resided for many 
years, and left the following children: Zebulon Potter, Gale and Cora. 

Mr. James Steele married as his second wife, Miss Sarah Yeabury Goldsborough, 
daughter of Robert Goldsborough and Mary Nixon of Delaware. By this marriage 
he had: (1) Louise N., who married Mr. Joseph Henry Hooper of Dorchester 
County; (2) Wilhelmina Goldsborough, who married Mr. Van Rensalaer Dickinson 
of Talbot County, Maryland; (3) Nellie, who married Joseph D. Richards of 
Pittsburgh; (4) Sarah, who married Mr. Buck of England; (5) Clarence Hutchins, 
who died unmarried. 

Second son. John Nevett, who was noted for being one of the most erudite 
men who ever lived in Dorchester County. Mr. Steele was a member of the bar, 
a member of Congress from the First Congressional District of Maryland, and 
Whig candidate for Governor, being defeated for that office by Governor Grason of 
Queen Anne’s County. He married Anne Ogle Buchanan, daughter of Judge 
Thomas Buchanan of Washington County, Maryland. She was a niece of Chief 
Justice Buchanan of the Maryland Court of Appeals. 

In Browning’s Pedigree of Americans of Royal descent, the following genealogy 
on Anne Ogle Buchanan, wife of John Nevett Steele, was given: 
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1. Edward I, King of England, had: Prince Thomas, Earl of Norfoik, who had: 
Margaret, Duchess of Norfolk, married John, Lord Segrave, and had: Lady 
Elizabeth Seagrave: married John, Lord Mowbray, and had: Thomas Mowbray, 
K. G., Duke of Norfolk, who had: Lady Margaret Mowbray, married Sir John 
Howard, and had: John Howard, K. G., Duke of Norfolk, who had: Thomas 
Howard, K. G., who had: William Howard, K. G., created in 1551 Lerd Howard 
of Effingham, Lord High Admiral of England, Lord Chamberlain and Lord of 
the Privy Seal, who by his second wife, Lady Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Gomage, Knight of Cosby, had: Lady Douglas Howard, who by her second 
marriage with Lord Sheffield, had: Sir Edmund, third Lord Sheffield, K. G., who 
had: Lady Frances Shefheld, married Sir Philip Fairfax, had: Lady Isabella Fairfax, 
who married Nathaniel Bladen of Henesworth, and had: Anne Bladen, who married 
Benjamin Tasker, President of the Council and Deputy Governor of Maryland, 
who had: Anne Tasker, who married Samuel Ogle, thrice Governor of Maryland, 
who died in 1762, aged fifty-eight years, and had: Benjamin Ogle of Maryland, 
who married Margaret Hill, and had: Benjamin Ogle, Governor of Maryland, who 
had: (1) Mary Ogle, who married John Rideout, member of the Council of Mary- 
land; (2) Anne Ogle, who married John Tayloe of Mt. Airey in Richmond County, 
Virginia; (3) Meliora Ogle, who married James Anderson of Maryland, and had: 
Rebecca, who married Judge Thomas Buchanan of Washington County, Maryland, 
and had: Anne Ogle Buchanan, who married John Nevett Steele of Dorchester 
County, Maryland. Mrs. Steele was a woman of splendid education with a poetic 
turn of mind, and some of her verses still extant, show talent of a high degree. 
She was a noted conversationalist and in every respect a highly accomplished, 
versatile and attractive woman. She died at Annapolis in 1834 and her remains 
are interred in St. Anne’s P. E. Church Yard. 

The children of John Nevett Steele and his wife are: (1) James, who was Lieu- 
tenant of Maryland Infantry and saw active service during the Mexican War. 
He died in 1862 in the service of the Confederate States of America and was buried 
near Fredericksburg, Virginia. He married Miss Mattie Cunningham, daughter of 
Commodore Cunningham, U. S. Navy, of Norfolk, Virginia, and had: (1) Hattie, 
who married Admiral John B. Milton, U. S. Navy, and now a resident of California. 
Admiral and Mrs. Milton had two children: (1) Maxwell, a prominent mining 
engineer of California: (2) Mattie, who married Captain George B. Neal or the 
U.S. Navy. 

The second daughter of James Steele, Miss Nannie Buchanan, unmarried, is living 
now in San Francisco, California. 

(2) The second son of John Nevett and Anne Ogle Buchanan Steele was Dr. 
Thomas Buchanan Steele, who was born April 1, 1822, in Cambridge, Maryland. 
Dr. Steele graduated from the Medical Department of the University of Maryland 
in 1844. At the outbreak of the Mexican War in 1846, he was appointed an 
Assistant Surgeon in the U. S. Navy, and was engaged in active and arduous 
service during the war in various parts of the Gulf of Mexico, taking part in the 
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Battles of Tuspan and Tobasco. After the close of the Mexican War and short 
service on shore, he became a member of Perry’s Expedition to Japan. His ship, 
the U. S. S. Saratoga, being one of the squadron of Commodore Perry present 
when the treaty with Japan was signed. Dr. Steele was a member of the official 
landing party of Commodore Perry at that ceremony of signing the first U. S. 
Treaty with Japan and one of the first citizens of the United States to set foot on 
this land hitherto forbidden to foreigners. On returning to the United States by 
the way of Cape Horn, Dr. Steele was assigned to the U. S. Coast Survey for a 
tour of duty, following which he was stationed at the U. S. Naval Hospital at Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, and was executive officer and next in command of this Institution 
during the terrible yellow fever epidemic which visited the communities of Norfolk 
and Portsmouth, Virginia, in 1857. For the highly distinguished and eminent 
services, which he rendered during this trying period, he received a letter of com- 
mendation from the Secretary of Navy, and a gold medal from the grateful 
citizens of Portsmouth, Virginia. His next service was on the U. S. S. Macedonia 
in the Mediterranean Sea. At the outbreak of the Civil War, he was surgeon of the 
U.S. S. Allegheny, Receiving Ship at Baltimore. Being a man of Southern birth 
and sympathy, he resigned his commission in the U. S. Navy in 1861. At the close 
of the war, Dr. Steele practiced for a short time in Hagerstown and Mt. Washington, 
then removed to Cambridge, Maryland, where he resided in active practice until the 
time of his death, June the 22nd, 1904. 

Dr. Steele was a man of distinguished presence, courtly manners and address, 
eminently skilled and accomplished in his profession, and no man ever lived 
in this community who more thoroughly earned and enjoyed the respect and 
affection of its citizens. In 1852, Dr. Steele married Isabella Elizabeth Henry, 
daughter of John Campbell Henry, son of Governor and U. S. Senator John 
Henry and Mary Nevett Steele, his wife of Hambrooks, and had: 

(1) Ogle, who died in 1918, age sixty-three, unmarried: (2) Campbell, who 
died in 1884, unmarried, at the age of twenty-seven. Mr. Campbell Steele was 
one of the most accomplished and highly talented younger members of the Dor- 
chester County Bar; (3) Mary Isabella, who married Mr. Louis W. Trail, of 
Prospect Hall, Frederick County, Maryland. Mr. Trail rendered distinguished 
service to the Confederacy during the Civil War. At the close of the war, he 
became one of the most prominent grain exporters in Baltimore. In 1884 he retired 
and moved to Talbot County, Maryland, and resided for many years at Wheatlands, 
his beautiful estate on Miles River. He moved from there to Easton, where he 
resided at the time of his death. Mr. Trail was a man of unusually forceful 
personality, sterling character and remarkable business ability. Mr. and Mrs. 
Trail had the following children: 1. Lewis, who died in infancy; 2. Thomas Steele, 
who married Katherine Davidson, daughter of Percy and Marjory Travers David- 
son, and granddaughter of the late Captain Hunter Davidson, formerly of the 
United States and Confederate Navies. One child survives this union. His second 
wife was Frances Bafford of St. Mary’s County, Maryland. 3. Lottie, unmarried: 
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4. Reginald, who died in infancy; 5. Oscar, who married Gertrude Brown of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina. One child, Oscar Steele, was the result of this union. 

(4) Dr. Guy Steele, son of Thomas and Isabella Steele, was born June 23rd, 
1861, at Hambrooks. Dr. Steele after a brief commercial life in Baltimore and 
North Carolina, was made Vice-Principal of the Cambridge High School and 
afterwards Principal of the Grammar School, resigning this latter position, he 
served a tour of duty as Pay Clerk of the U. S. S. Mohican at Mare Island Navy 
Yard, California. He was shortly afterwards appointed Fleet Pay Clerk of the 
Asiatic Station, and served in this capacity on the U. S. S. Flagship Lancaster from 
April, 1891, to July, 1894. The Lancaster had one of the last memorable old- 
fashioned cruises under steam and sail of the U. S. Navy, going to the Asiatic 
Station by way of Maderia and Cape Town, South Africa, and returning to New 
York by the Suez Canal and Mediterranean. On returning from sea, Dr. Steele 
entered the Medical Department of the University of Maryland, and graduated 
in 1897, and from that day, he has been practicing his profession in Cambridge. 

Dr. Steele has received a number of honors from the profession, having been 
President of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland in 1917, President 
of the Dorchester County Medical Society, Health Officer of Dorchester County 
and the City of Cambridge, and a member of and Chief Examiner Surgeon of the 
United States Draft Board for Dorchester County during the World War. 
Since the organization of the Cambridge Maryland Hospital, Dr. Steele has been 
a member of its Medical and Surgical Staff, and Chief of Staff since 1929 and 
A. A. Surgeon, U. S. Public Health. In 1902, he married Miss Elsie Hughes, 
daughter of the late Hugh H. Hughes, and Sarah A. Hughes of Lynchburg, 
Virginia. One child of this union, Thomas Buchanan Steele, died in infancy. His 
second wife is Mrs. Sallie Robertson Wier, widow of George P. Wier of Baltimore 
and daughter of Dr. Samuel H. and Sarah Ballard Robertson of Somerset County, 
Maryland. 

(3) John Nevett Steele, third son of John Nevett and Anne Ogle Buchanan 
Steele, married Anne Ogle Buchanan Henry, daughter of Colonel Francis J. and 
Wilhelmina Goldsborough, his wife, and had: (1) James, unmarried, an attorney 
of Baltimore; (2) Harry, who died in infancy; (3) Hampton, who married Kath- 
erine Horsey of Baltimore. 

Mr. Steele resides in Baltimore and is a member of the firm of D. F. Foote and 
Company, prominent packers and canners of that city, and had: 1. Nevett, deceased, 
and 2. Anne. (4) Charles Aubrey, who married Miss Mabel Deitrich of Baltimore, 
who for many years held a most important position with the H. R. Mumford 
Company of Philadelphia. 

(4) Dr. Charles Hutchins Steele, fourth child of James and Mary Nevett Steele, 
married Charlotte R. Murray, daughter of James and Charlotte R. Murray, April 
11th, 1837, sister of Pay Director James Murray, U. S. Navy. Dr. Steele was the 
father of Nevett Steele, U. S. Navy, retired, and of Commander John M. Steele, 
Medical Corps, U. S. Navy, retired. 
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(5) Isaac Nevett Steele, son of James Steele and Mary Nevett, was born in 
Cambridge, Dorchester County, Maryland, April 25, 1809. He was educated at St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, and afterwards at Trinity College, Hartford. He 
received, July 31, 1827, the degree of Doctor of Laws from St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Maryland. He began the study of law at eighteen years of age and 
came to the bar in 1830, rose rapidly, and in 1839 was appointed deputy for the 
Attorney General of Maryland, which office he held until 1849. In 1849 he accepted 
a position of Charge d’Affairs to Venezuela. While there he narrowly escaped 
death from robbers who broke into the house hoping to find money, which it was 
customary for persons to deposit with the diplomatic representatives of their respec- 
tive nationalities. While in Venezuela, Mr. Steele gained much credit for having 
secured the settlement of heavy claims on the part of citizens of the United States 
which had been postponed so long as to be regarded as hopeless. Mr. Steele 
returned to the United States in 1853 and resumed his practice, devoting himself 
to it until his death. He was at one time Chairman of the Whig State Central 
Committee, and, in 1880, was Democratic Presidential Elector of Maryland. There 
were few cases before the Maryland Courts, involving great principles or large 
- interests, in which Mr. Steele was not counsel, and his name will be found more 
frequently in the pages of Maryland reports than any lawyer of his time. He 
stands among the first lawyers of his day and, in the future, will be classed with the 
brilliant galaxy of legal talent that has adorned the history of the country and the 
Maryland bar. 

Isaac Nevett Steele died April 10, 1891, and is buried at Greenmount, Baltimore, 
Maryland. He married at Washington, January 22, 1849, Rosa Landonia Nelson, 
daughter of Hon. John Nelson of Maryland. They left eight children. One 
son, Charles Steele, was at the time of his death senior partner to J. P. Morgan 
& Company. 

The daughters of James and Mary Nevett Steele were: (1) Mary Nevett, who 
married John Campbell Henry of Hambrooks, the son of United States Senator 
and Governor John Henry, member of Continental Congress. Her daughter, 
Elizabeth E. Henry, married Dr. Thomas B. Steele. Another daughter, Kate, 
married Daniel Lloyd of Wye Heights, Talbot County, Maryland, son of the 
Honorable Edward Lloyd, and was the mother of Governor Henry Lloyd. (2) 
Anne, who married Mr. Upshur of Accomac County, Virginia, and (3) Kate, who 
married Dr. Charles Ray, Surgeon, U. S. Navy, and lived and died in Annapolis. 


FREDERICK CHARLES MAISEL 


eee ce Cuares Marsei, who is “Fritz Maisel” tc his many 
friends and the general public, is Chief of the Baltimore County Fire Department 
and is widely known in sport circles throughout the country, having been seven 
times pennant winner in the International League and an infielder for the New York 
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Yankees. Since his retirement from the professional field he has made his home 
in Catonsville and there has made a most creditable record as a public official. 

Mr. Maisel was born in Catonsville, December 23, 1890, one of the eleven 
children of Christian F. and Eleanora E. (Dill) Maisel, the latter a daughter of 
Robert Dill of Catonsville. The father was one of the old residents of Catonsville, 
where for many years he was engaged in the building business. 

In his boyhoed days Fritz Maisel was a pupil in the public schools of his native 
city, and early manifested a great fondness for baseball. As a youth he played 
on the semi-professional teams throughout the county, his cooperation being much 
sought in this connection. He was called the Catonsville Flash, which name followed 
him throughout his baseball career. It was in 1909, while playing with the Suburban 
team that the late Jack Dunn, owner of the Baltimore Orioles, became interested in 
him, recognizing his ability as a ball player, signed him up as infielder with the 
team, which was the beginning of his connection as a professional. In 1913 he 
was purchased by the New York Yankees, playing as an infielder with them for 
five years or until 1918. In 1914 he led the American League in stolen bases, being 
in competition with Eddie Collins and Ty Cobb. His batting average was always 
above three hundred and he was considered in the class with the best. In 1918 
he was sold to the St. Louis Browns, with whom he played for a year, after which 
he was again bought by Jack Dunn. In 1919 he was made captain and lead-off 
man with the Baltimore Orioles, who won seven international pennants. It was 
while he was playing with the Orioles that the team had a straight twenty-seven 
games to its credit—a record in major league baseball. When Jack Dunn died in 
1928, Mr. Maisel was made playing manager of the Baltimore Orioles, which 
position he filled from 1929 until 1933, his club finishing second and third in the 
first division under his management. 

In 1934, after his withdrawal from baseball activities, Mr. Maisel was recom- 
mended by his friends for appointment to the position of cashier of the Circuit 
Court of Baltimore County at Towson, which office he filled for four years. In 
1939 he was approached by the county commissioners in relation to accepting the 
position of Chief of the County Fire Department. This he decided to do and 
resigning his place in the Circuit Court, he entered upon his new duties, which 
he has since discharged to the entire satisfaction of the general public, pas now 
occupied the position for more than two years. 

On November 18, 1913, Mr. Maisel married Christine Hoerl of Catonsville and 
they now have a daughter and two sons: Helen, who is a graduate of the Catons- 
ville High School; Frederick C., Jr., who was graduated from the Catonsville High 
School, the McDonogh Military School, and the University of Maryland, and who 
made an outstanding record in athletics, particularly baseball, and is now serving 
as First Lieutenant in the United States Army; and Robert Lee, who is an alumnus 
of the Catonsville High School and is now in his third year in the University 
of Maryland. He is also active in athletics. The Maisel family is baseball-minded 
for its male representatives have always shown deep interest in the game and 
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George J. Maisel, brother of Fritz Maisel, played with the Detroit Tigers and the 
Chicago Cubs, after which he was connected with the Pacific Coast League. 

Fritz Maisel’s chief recreational interests are hunting and fishing and he is 
considered a top-notcher in the blinds, never failing to bag many ducks. He has 
fished in the waters from Maine to Florida and possesses numerous trophies of his 
prowess. His interest, however, centers in his family, who are pleasantly located 
in an attractive home on Harlem Lane in Catonsville. 


JESSE SHOWALTER. FIPER,. M.D., F.A.M.A. 


pee A DECADE, beginning in 1932, Dr. Jesse Showalter Fifer has 
engaged in the practice of medicine and surgery in Ridgely, where he is also con- 
ducting a hospital. His professional record is one of steady advancement, owing to 
his developing powers and broadening experience, and his practice is now an 
extensive one. Virginia claims him as a native son, for he was born at Port Re- 
public, October 18, 1898, his parents being Charles Frederick and Mary Margaret 
(Showalter) Fifer, the mother also a native of Port Republic, Virginia, born 
December 15, 1873. The father was born near Sangerville, Augusta County, Vir- 
ginia, April 25, 1870, and in early manhood followed agricultural pursuits in 
Rockingham County, Virginia, where he remained until 1909, when he removed 
to Somerset County, Maryland, and there continued farming until 1920, when he 
established his residence in Wyoming, Delaware, where he is now located. He has 
given his support to the Republican Party since attaining his majority and his 
religious connection is with the Church of the Brethren. To him and his wife 
have been born six children, namely: Fleta, who is now the wife of Jacob M. Bennett, 
a resident of Wyoming, Delaware; Jesse S., whose name heads this record; Carson 
Lee, who is a well known surgeon of Alexandria, Virginia; Virginia, the wife of 
Galen Wampler, living in Linville, Virginia; Charles Frederick, Jr., who makes 
his home at Wyoming, Delaware; and Harvey P., of Dover, Delaware. 

Dr. Jesse S. Fifer is a graduate of the Bridgewater Academy of Bridgewater, 
Virginia, and also completed a course of study in the Bridgewater College, winning 
his Bachelor of Arts degree there as a member of the class of 1924. In preparation 
for the profession which he had decided to make his life work, he then enrolled as 
a student in the Medical School of the University of Maryland at Baltimore and 
the M.D. degree was conferred on him at his graduation in 1929, after which he 
became an interne in Union Memorial Hospital of Baltimore, with which institution 
he was connected for two and a half years. Here he had broad and valuable 
experience and for a year was assistant resident pediatrician, while for a six-months 
period he was resident pediatrician of that institution. His experience there was 
extensive in scope, comprehensive in character and of the utmost worth ir. qualifying 
him for the onerous duties of his chosen calling when he decided to enter upon 
private practice. In February, 1932, he came to Ridgely, where he opened an office 
and where he has since enjoyed a steadily growing patronage, his practice now making 
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heavy demands upon his time. In August, 1934, he established a private hospital at 
Ridgely and has conducted it largely as a maternity hospital, being particularly 
skilled in obstetrics. In addition to his practice, the Doctor is also interested in 


farming and owns some good land in this section of the state. 


On the 31st of October, 1933, Dr. Fifer was married to Mary Fries Ringgold, a 
daughter of Roger R. and Mary Helen (Madara) Ringgold. The children of this 
marriage are Rogina and Jay Showalter. The Doctor is a member of the Rotary 
Club of Denton and his interest in the community welfare is shown in his connection 
with the Ridgely Chamber of Commerce. He is well known in Masonic circles, 
having membership in the Blue Lodge, the Royal Arch Chapter and the Knight 
Templar Commandery, and he is at all times loyal to the teachings and high purposes 
of the craft. He likewise belongs to the Junior Order of United American Me- 
chanics. His leisure hours, which, however, are comparatively few, are given to 
fishing and hunting. Along strictly professional lines he is connected with the 
Carcline County Medical Society, of which he is now serving as President, and the 
Medical & Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland and is a Fellow of the American 
Medical Association. The interchange of thought and experience in the proceedings 
of these bodies keeps hira in touch with the latest researches and discoveries in the 
field of medical science. 


JOHN WESLEY DOWNING 


isin business interests have felt the force and stimulus that has 
come from the efforts of John Wesley Downing, who has also figured actively in 
public affairs and is now state bank commissioner with offices in the Union Trust 
Building in Baltimore. A native of Delaware, he was born March 30, 1890, a son 
of William J. and Annie L. (Ne!son) Downing, likewise natives of Delaware. The 
father was a lumber merchant and a public utilities executive who was connected 
with the Citizens Gas Company and with the Salisbury Light, Heat & Power Co., 
of Salisbury, Maryland. 


Spending his youthful days under the parental roof after the family home was 
removed to Salisbury, John W. Downing there attended the public schcols and on 
the completion of his high school studies entered the Eastern Shore Business 
College, while subsequently he pursued a course in electrical engineering in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Since that time his activities have been broad in scope and varied in 
character. He became associated with the County Trust Company, acting as 
President of the Salisbury branch of that corporation, and he was also President and 
Treasurer of the Salisbury Realty Company, Vice-President of the Del Marva 
Mortgage Company and President of the Peninsular Broadcasting Company. 
He took an active interest in the public affairs of his community and served as a 
member of the City Council of Salisbury for two terms, giving his support to all 
measures that he believed would prove of general benefit. In August, 1939, he 
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was appointed State Banking Commissioner and moved to Baltimore to take over 
the duties of the position, which he is now acceptably filling. 

On the 15th of April, 1915, Mr. Downing was united in marriage to Annie S. 
Todd, of Salisbury, Maryland, and they are now the parents of three children: 
John Wesley, Jr., who is now in the United States Army at Camp Lee; Elizabeth 
Anne, attending Beaver College at Jenkintown, Pennsylvania; and Jean Stanford, 
a senior in the high school of Salisbury. Mr. Downing is a member of the Methodist 
church and of the Rotary Club and is serving on the Board of Dizectors of the 

Peninsular General Hospital. These associations indicate the nature of his interests, 
his broad humanitarian spirit and the rules that govern his conduct in his relations 
with his fellow men. His life has been well spent, always with due regard to the 
rights and privileges of others, and he enjoys the respect and good wiill of all with 
whom he has been brougnt in contact. 

His hobby is amateur photography. 


JAMES WHILDEN HUGHES 


J AMES WHILDEN HucHEs, attorney at law at Elkton, where he has 
engaged in practice for twelve years, was born in Washington, D. C., July 22, 1898. 
His father, George B. Hughes, was born in South Orange, New Jersey, in 1875, and 
after attending the public schools in the National Capital continued his education 
in the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute. Later he went to Plainfield, New Jersey, 
where he was employed in the Potter Press Works for a few years, after which he 
returned to Washington, where he was in the electrical division of the Government 
Printing Office for more than thirty years, there remaining until his death, which 
occurred in April, 1931. He held membership in the Seventh Day Adventist church. 
His wife, Mary Jean (Robinson) Hughes, was a native of Belfast, Ireland, born in 
1876, and when a child of ten or eleven years came to the United States. About 
1899 George B. Hughes removed with his family to Prince Georges County, Mary- 
land, and Mrs. Hughes is still living in Beltsville, that county. There were three 
children in their family, James W. of this review; Harry R., who is Superintendent 
of Schools of Calvert County, Maryland; and George B. of Beltsville, who is a 
teacher in charge of the dairy manufacturing department of the University of 
Maryland. 

In the public schools of Prince Georges County, James Whilden Hughes 
pursued his early education and then attended high school at Hyattsville, Maryland, 
while later he spent a year as a student in the Maryland Agricultural College. 
Subsequently he enrolled as a student in the United States Veterinary College at 
Washington, D. C., where he was graduated in 1918, and then began the practice 
of veterinary surgery in Prince Georges County. While thus engaged he began 
studying in the Washington College of Law, where he was graduated as a member 
of the class of 1928. The following year he began his law practice at Elkton, where 
he has since remained and as the years have passed his clientage has increased in 
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volume and importance. He prepares his cases with thoroughness and care and the 
court records bear testimony to various favorable verdicts he has won. 

On the 21st of December, 1930, Mr. Hughes was married to Miss Gertrude Ruth 
Tyrrell, a daughter of O. L. and Mary Tyrrell of Battle Creek, Michigan. His 
chief recreation is boating. He belongs to the Seventh Day Adventist church, in 
the faith of which he was reared, and his political endorsement is given the Repub- 
lican Party, because of his firm belief in its principles as factors in good government. 
He manifests his interest in civic progress through his membership in the Rotary 
Club and the Elktcn Chamber of Commerce. Along strictly professional lines he 
is connected with the Cecil County Bar Association, the Maryland State Bar As- 
sociation and the American Bar Association and he enjoys the respect and confidence 
of his fellow members of these organizations. 


W. MITCHELL: PRICES GCE 


WV . MitcHett Price, contractor and construction engineer of Balti- 
more, who is carrying on business under the name of the Price Construction Company, 
was born March 13, 1890, a son of William Booth and Georgia N. Price of this 
city. The father, who was also connected with building operations, died in 1938, 
while the mother died in 1940. Their family numbered four children. While 
spending his youthful days under the parental roof, W. Mitchell Price attended the 
public schools and the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, from which he way graduated 
with the class of 1908. He next entered Cornell University, where he took up a 
course in engineering that he completed by graduation in 1911, when the Civil 
Engineer degree was conferred upon him. 

{n the following year, having returned to Baltimore, Mr. Price started in business 
on his own account by organizing the Price Construction Company, in which under- 
taking he was associated with E. Madison Mitchell and his father, William Booth 
Price. At the beginning he was made President and has since continued in this 
position of administrative direction and executive control. He has closely studied 
building conditions here and has met every requirement of modern day construction, 
not only keeping abreast of the times, but also winning a place of leadership in the 
field in which he has now operated for thirty years. He is familiar with every 
phase of the work so that he can wisely direct the efforts of those in his employ 
and his business, constantly expanding, is today one of the foremost of the kind 
in the city. His company has been awarded some of the most important construction 
projects of Baltimore and this section of the state. The Price Construction Com- 
pany secured the contracts for and built the Scottish Rite Temple in Baltimore, 
the Northway Apartments, the Bata Shoe plant in Harford County; eleven build- 
ings for the University of Maryland, the Shepherd-Pratt Hospital at Towson, 
Maryland; buildings for Cornell University at Ithaca, New York, including the 
water system there, the Sydnham Hospital group in Baltimore and the plant of the 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation at Hagerstown, Maryland, which is one 
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of the largest of the kind in the world. Familiar with every scientific and practical 
phase of engineering and construction work, in the execution of his contracts he 
has met every requirement for facility, usefulness and architectural fitness, and 
the important buildings which have risen under his supervision are a credit to 
the state. 

Mr. Price was married in 1913 to Miss Emma D. Fedderman of Baltimore, a 
daughter of Dr. William H. Fedderman of this city, and they now have four 
children, namely: Donna, who is doing research work at the University of Chicago; 
June, who is the wife of Frederick H. Hupfield of Baltimore; Doris May, who is a 
student in the Virginia Intermont College; and William Booth, who is now an 
aviation cadet in the United States Army. 

While a student at Cornell University, Mr. Price became a member of Sigma 
Nu fraternity. He is connected with the Masonic order in which he kas become a 
Knight Templar and Shriner, and the honorary thirty-third degree has also been 
conferred on him. The family resides at 519 Overhill Road and Mr. Price has his 
offices in the Maryland Trust Building. He has recently purchased the beautiful 
estate known as Kynybequy on the Miles River on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
formerly the old Shannahan estate, and intends to make it his all-the-year residence. 
His life story can be written in the terms of success, for he started out without 
special conditions to aid him, and through efficiency and enterprise has won advance- 
ment until he is now rated as one of the most capable leaders in engineering and 
business circles in the East. 


THOMAS W. KOON, M.D. 


A PHYSICIAN of wide learning and of high ideals in <elation to his 
chosen profession, Dr. Koon resides in Cumberland but divides his time between 
that city and Baltimore, where he is serving as a member of the State Tax Com- 
mission, with offices in the Union Trust Building, having been called to this office 
in eb 30. 

The Doctor was born in Pomaria, Newberry County, South Carolina, November 
12, 1870, a son of Walter F. and Laura R. (Suber) Koon, who were also natives 
of Newberry County, where the father followed the occupation of farming as his 
life work. He died at the age of sixty-nine years, while his wife passed away at the 
age of sixty-eight. They had a family of six sons and three daughters, of whom 
five sons and one daughter are yet living. 

In the acquirement of his education Dr. Koon was first a pupil in the public 
schools of his native county and then attended the Leesville English & Classical 
Institute of Leesville, South Carolina, where he was graduated with the class of 
1892. He then entered upon preparation for the practice of medicine by enrolling 
as a student in the College of Physicians & Surgeons at Baltimore, where he won 
his M.D. degree in 1893. Returning to Newberry County, South Carolina, he there 
practiced for a year after which he opened an office in Eglon, West Virginia, where 
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he remained until 1900, when he came to Cumberland, where he has since made 
his home and where he has successfully practiced for many years, long occupying 
a position of prominence in the professional circles of this part of the state. His 
interest in his chosen calling has ever been of that deep nature that has prompted 
him to keep in touch with its latest scientific researches and developments and not 
only has he read widely the best medical literature, but in 1900 he pursued a 
postgraduate course at Johns Hopkins University and in 1914 went to Chicago, 
Illinois, for further postgraduate work in the Chicago Lying-in Hospital. In 
addition to the large private practice that has long been accorded him, he is serving 
on the staff of the Memorial and Allegany Hospital of Cumberland. 


Certain business interests have also claimed the attention of Dr. Koon, who is 
now a director of the Liberty Trust Company of Cumberland. He is also connected 
with farming and specializes in raising turkeys. Public activities have also bene- 
fitted by his efforts and at all times he manifests a marked civic spirit. In 1908 
he was elected a member of the City Council and served for six years, during which 
time he carefully considered the questions relative to municipal welfare. The recog- 
nition of the excellent work which he did for Cumberland brought him the Mayor- 
alty of the city in 1914 and he was continued in the office by frequent reelections 
until 1939, at times being elected by the largest majorities ever given a candidate 
for the position. The length of his incumbency in the office stands in incontro- 
vertible proof of his efficiency, his loyalty and his broad vision in relation to the 
ofice, but in June, 1939, he resigned that post to become a member of the State 
Tax Commission, which office he is now filling. He was also Chairman in the First 
World War Draft Board and was also fuel administrator for Allegany, Garrett 
and Washington Counties. 

In 1894, Dr. Koon was married to Miss Clementine Toombs of Caroline County, 
Virginia, who died in 1928. In 1930 he wedded Fannie Hutson of Allegany 
County, Maryland, whose recreational interest is motoring. Both the Doctor and 
Mrs. Koon are members of the Lutheran church and he belongs to the Cumberland 
Country Club, while along professional lines his membership connection is with the 
Allegany and Garrett County, Maryland State and American Medical Associations. 
An analyzation of his life record shows that Dr. Koon’s has been a well spent life, 
that opportunity has called forth the best in him, that he has recognized his duties 
and obligations to his fellowmen, his community and his state and that the service 
he has rendered to each has gained him place among those citizens of Maryland 
whom to know is to respect and honor. 


F. BOWIE SMITH 


ib ONE were asked to sum up the career of F. Bowie Smith in a 
single word, those who know him well would undoubtedly choose the word “forward.” 
It is expressive of his entire life since he started out to earn his living at the age of 
fifteen years and the forward step has resulted from close application and thorough 
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study of every task that has come to him. Born near Dunkirk, in Calvert County, 
Maryland, he is a son of Fielder Bowie and Mary Maude (Smith) Smith. The 
father was born at the same place as his son and became a farmer and landowner, 
having in his possession a tract of land that had been the property of the family 
since 1684. 

After mastering the elementary branches of learning in the public schools of his 
native county, F. Bowie Smith became a student in the grades of the Baltimore City 
Schools and then, prompted by ambition and necessity, in 1907, when fifteen years 
of age, he secured a humble clerkship in a small lumber yard, where at the age of 
eighteen he was made a salesman. Mr. Smith has always felt that his mother had 
much to do with his choice of a life occupation for when it became necessary for 
him to aid her in the support of the family he wanted to take a position in a bank 
but another job in the little lumber yard was offered and his mother decided in 
favor of the latter, so that the boy was soon launched upon a career in which he 
was destined, by reason of his salient characteristics, to achieve success and promi- 
nence. In 1912, at the age of twenty, he joined the clerical force of the James 
Lumber Company, a much larger business than the one with which he started, and 
in 1915 he was made a salesman with that company, so continuing until 1918, when 
at the age of twenty-six, he joined the United States Army as a member of the 
Aviation Section of the Signal Corps. 

The war over, Mr. Smith returned to the James Lumber Company and by 1924 
had been advanced to the responsible position of sales manager. His election to 
the Vice-Presidency followed in 1926 and he filled that position until 1928, when 
he resigned to engage in business independently under his own name. It was a 
humble start that he made with a telephone and a rented desk, but lie knew the 
lumber trade thoroughly and had his first yard and office at 710-712 S. Caroline 
Street. His associates in the enterprise were also experienced lumber men and they 
were not long in winning a gratifying trade. Three months had passed and they 
secured the contract to furnish the lumber for the Port Covington Ocean Terminals. 
The business gradually grew and various large contracts were awarded them. After 
three years Mr. Smith found it necessary to rent two additional yards and in 1933 
removed to 2515 Boston Street to secure larger quarters, coming to his present 
location at 1311 Philpot Street in 1937. The plant, covering six acres, is one of the 
best located and most readily accessible properties on the harbor. The mill and 
yard are thoroughly modern in every particular and they are ready to meet any 
order “on demand.” Mr. Smith early learned that the secret of business success is 
the attainment of maximum results at a minimum expenditure of time, labor, space 
and material. His is the last word in mechanical equipment, with a plant layout 
designed for operating efficiently. He has a fleet of motor trucks capable of de- 
livering one hundred thousand board feet per day and deliveries are made when 
requested and without delay. In the last decade or more, Mr. Smith has furnished 
the lumber for some of the largest construction projects of Baltimore and he is not 
only the owner of the business carried on under his own name but is also President 
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and owner of the James Lumber Company, so that his business is one of extensive 
proportions and success has rewarded his earnest, persevering efforts. In addition 
to his important lumber interests, now among the largest in the city, he is operating 
a farm (his birthplace) given over to the raising of tobacco. 

On the 26th of June, 1917, Mr. Smith was married to Irma Rabbe, daughter 
of Conrad C. and Louise M. Rabbe, of Catonsville, Maryland. They have one 
son, Fielder Bowie Smith V, nineteen years of age, who is a graduate of the Mc- 
Donogh school, studied business administration at the University of Baltimore and 
is now a flying cadet in the United States Army. 

The family resides at Idlewild avenue, in Catonsville. Mrs. Smith is a musician, 
a talented player of the violin and piano and her chief interest, outside of her 
home is a string ensemble. She is also a member of the Woman’s Club of 
Catonsville and the Rolling Road Golf Club. 

Mr. Smith’s activities outside of business have covered various fields and indicate 
his prominence among business men of the country, in that he is a national councillor 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, was president for 1940-1941 of the 
Lumber Exchange of Baltimore and is a director of the Association of Commerce 
of Baltimore. Well known in Masonic circles, he is a Past Master of Palestine 
Lodge, No. 189, A. F. & A. M. and belongs to Concordia Council, R. & S. M.; 
Beauseant Commandery, K. T.; and Boumi Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S. He 
also has membership connection with the Merchants Club of Baltimore, the 
Engineers Club and the Rotary Club, and with the Rolling Road Golf Club of 
Catonsville. He is an Episcopalion and his interests center in those channels 
through which flow the greatest good to the greatest number. Quail shooting, 
golf and chess are his chief amusements and constitute the recreational interest 
which should always provide the even balance to intense business activity. 


ALBERT A, PHILLIPS 


vee A. Phillips is well known in journalistic circles of northern 
Maryland, being owner, editor and publisher of the Hampstead Enterprise, his 
association with this paper dating from 1919. It was in Hampstead that he was 
born on the 27th of August, 1892, his parents being George H. and Nannie 
(Murdock) Phillips. The father, who was born at Gist, Carroll County, Sep- 
tember 13, 1871, was a son of George Elias Phillips, also a native of Carroll 
County, where he followed the occupation of farming as his life work. He 
married Elizabeth Brown and their son George H. Phillips was reared in the 
old family home. Later he spent a number of years in the employ of the old 
Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis Railroad Company. His wife, Nannie 
Murdock Phillips, was born near Hampstead, July 6, 1872, and is a daughter of 
Edward and Martha (Plowman) Murdock, both of whom were natives of 
Carroll County. He became a shoemaker of the Hampstead district and here 
reared his family. His daughter, Mrs. Phillips, is a member of St. John’s Metho- 
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dist church and by her marriage she became the mother of two children: Albert 
A. and E. Vernon, the latter living near Hampstead. 

Albert A. Phillips acquired his early education in the schools of Hampstead 
and further qualified for life’s practical and responsible duties by pursuing a 
course of study in the Baltimore Business College and the Y. M. C. A. School 
of Commerce and Finance of Baltimore. After his textbooks were put aside, he 
spent seven years as auditor and bookkeeper with the G. B. S. Brewing Company 
of Baltimore and left that position to enter the army during the first World 
War. It was on the 30th of April, 1918, that he enrolled for military service 
and was assigned to the One Hundred and Twelfth Field Signal Battalion of 
the Thirty-seventh Division, U. S. A. In June of that year he went overseas and 
was soon in action, participating in the Meuse-Argonne offensive from September 
26, 1918, to the Ist of October following. He was again at the front in the 
Ypres-Lys offensive from October 31 to November 4 and from November 9 to 
November 11, 1918, when the armistice was signed. His command remained 
with the army in France until March, 1919, when he returned to the United 
States, receiving his discharge on the 7th of April, of that year. 

When he had put aside the khaki uniform, Mr. Phillips reentered civilian 
life by taking up his old position in Baltimore, but ambitious to engage in 
business on his own account, he returned to Hampstead in October, 1919, and 
has since been associated with the Hampstead Enterprise as its Editor and 
Publisher. For a time he was in partnership with M. E. Miller, but after ten 
years the firm dissolved and since 1929 Mr. Phillips has been sole Owner, as 
well as Editor and Publisher of this paper, which is accorded a good advertising 
as well as subscription patronage. His policy is a progressive one aiid he utilizes 
the columns of the paper to further all plans and measures for the general good. 

On the 27th of August, 1921, Mr. Phillips was married to Miss Leota M. 
Snyder, daughter of Elisha A. and Sarah (Mahaley) Snyder. They now have 
one child, Albert A., Jr. Mr. Phillips belongs to St. John’s Methodist Episcopal 
church and his wife is a member of St. Marks Lutheran church. He is also 
connected with the Independent Order of Mechanics and he gives his political 
allegiance to the Democratic party, editorially advocating its principles and at all 
times working for its success. He is a member and past President of the Hamp- 


stead Rotary Club. 


L. ATWOOD BENNETT, LL.B. 


. Atwoop Bennett, lawyer and lawmaker, has been identified with 
Wicomico County for forty-five years as a member of the Salisbury bar, has 
been the representative of his district in both houses of the state legislature and 
is connected with various business organizations which have contributed largely 
to the material development and upbuilding of this district, his work being closely 
interwoven with the history of the county. 
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Mr. Bennett was born at Monie, in Somerset County, Maryland, October, 25, 
1873, a son of James L. and Alice K. (Tignor) Bennett. The mother, who was 
born at Rock Creek, Somerset County, October 1, 1854, died on the 11th of 
November, 1899. The father born near Sharptown in Wicomico County, 
October 16, 1849, survived his wife for fifteen years, passing away December 5, 
1914. For about forty-four years he was a merchant at Monie, conducting a 
successful and profitable business, and in addition he was interested in farming 
and was the owner of oyster boats, having thirty at one time. He belong to the 
Methodist church and was a Prohibitionist, giving earnest support to the cause 
of temperance and to all causes that tended to uplift and benefit mankind. To 
James L. and Alice K. Bennett were born four children: L. Atwood; Edith S., now 
the wife of William C. Todd; Bertha E., deceased, who was the wife of Peter 
W. Price; and Harley D., who married Rhoda Parks and has passed from this 
life. After the death of his first wife, Mr. Bennett married Lena M. Kelley and 
their children were Anne C., the wife of Alfred Black, and Katherine C., who 
married Sherman Townsend. 

L. Atwood Bennett began his education in the public schools of Rock Creek, 
Somerset County, and later attended the Western Maryland College at West- 
minister, where he was graduated in 1894. Considering the broad field of business 
with its many opportunities along agricultural, industrial, commercial and pro- 
fessional lines, he decided that he would become an attorney and matriculated in 
the law school of the University of Maryland, where he won his Bachelor of 
Laws degree in 1897. He began practicing immediately afterward and made 
continuous progress as his powers increased through further study and experience. 
He early realized the necessity of thoroughly preparing his cases and thus being 
able to meet the unexpected, which happens quite as frequently in the courts as 
out of them. He has always been ready to face the position of opposing counsel 
and he is seldom if ever at fault in the application of a legal principle. These 
qualities commended him to the attention of his fellow citizens as a lawmaker 
and he was elected to the house of delegates, serving in 1904, while in 1916 he 
was elected to the state senate for the four-year term. During his legislative ex- 
perience he carefully considered all the vital questions that came up for settlement 
and did not hesitate to lend his support to any measure which he believed to be 
for the public good. 

In addition to his law practice and his public activities, Mr. Bennett has been 
interested in real estate for a long period and he is the Vice President of the 
Salisbury Branch of the County Trust Company, a Director of the Eastern 
Shore Baking Company, a Director of the Farmers & Planters Company and 
President of the Wicomico Publishing Company, publishers of the Salisbury Ad- 
vertiser, all of which business enterprises have profited by his sound judgment 
and keen insight. | 

On the 27th of February, 1902, Mr. Bennett married Alice Catlin, daughter 
of Alexander and Mary (Wesley) Catlin. He is a member of the Methodist 
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church, serving on the official board and taking a helpful part in the church work. 
In 1920 he was made a delegate to the general conference of the church at Des 
Moines, Iowa. His political views are in harmony with the principles of the 
Democratic party. He is well known in fraternal circles, having attained the 
thirty-second degree of the Scottish Rite in Masonry and is also a Shriner. He 
likewise belongs to the Knights of Pythias Lodge and the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows and he is fond of athletics. His life has been broad in its scope, 
straightforward in its purposes and has been of benefit and help to his community, 
while at the same time he has won the material rewards of his labor, which he 
has well merited. 


RUSSELL S. DAVIS 


Ake life record of Russell S. Davis covers thirty-one years’ connec- 
tion with the commercial interests of Cambridge, volunteer service in the Navy 
during the first World War, incumbency in public office in times of peace and 
helpful identification with humanitarian and fraternal projects that indicate a 
kindly nature. Cambridge has always been his place of residence and it was here 
that he was born October 13, 1894, a son of William R. and Mary Catherine 
(Hubbard) Davis, who were also natives of Cambridge, the former born in May 
1859, and the mother in 1864. Her death occurred December 16, 1902, but Mr. 
Davis is still living. He was a wheelwright and wagon builder throughout his 
active business life, but retired in 1937 and is now resting in the enjoyment of the 
fruits of his former toil. A sincere and earnest Christian gentleman, he belongs 
to Grace Methodist Church, South, and has been a member of its official board 
for forty years, conforming his life at all times to its teachings. His political 
endorsement has been given the Democratic Party since reaching his majority 
and thus obtaining the right of franchise. To Mr. and Mrs. William R. Davis 
were born three children, two sons and a daughter, as follows: William Earl, living 
in Baltimore; Russell S.; and Mary, the wife of Wallace Flowers, also a resident of 
Baltimore. 

In his early youth Russell Davis entered the schools of Cambridge and passed 
through successive grades. He made his initial step in the business world as a 
clerk in the employ of Stevens, Smith & Company, dealers in men’s clothing, in 
September, 1911, and has since been connected with the business. He carefully 
considered the best sales methods and made his service of benefit to the firm, so 
that in 1916 he was admitted to a partnership and in 1929 became sole owner of 
the business, which he has since carried on most successfully. He has a well selected 
line of men’s furnishings and his business methods are such as commend him to 
public patronage, so that his trade has steadily increased and is now of gratifying 
proportions. In addition to his mercantile interests, Mr. Davis is a Director of 
the County Trust Company and also of the Peninsula Broadcasting Company of 
Salisbury, Maryland. 
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On June 26, 1920, Mr. Davis married Edith Mardelle Vanture of Norfolk, 
Virginia, a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Vanture. They now have two 
sons, Russell S., Jr., and Robert Barton. Mr. Davis is a member and Chairman 
of the Board of Grace Methodist Church and is one of its active and faithful 
workers, doing everything possible to further the work of the church and extend 
its influence in the community. For fifteen years he has been general superintendent 
of the church school. Fraternally he is a Mason of high rank, belonging to the 
Lodge, Chapter, Commandery, Council and the Scottish Rite bodies, being in full 
sympathy with the order, which is based upon a recognition of the brotherhood 
of man. His interest in the civic welfare is shown in his membership in the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce and he belongs also to the Rotary Club and 
is a Director of the Cambridge Hospital. Appreciative of the social amenities of 
life, he belongs to the Cambridge Country Club, the Cambridge Yacht Club and 
the American Legion. 

Politically a Democrat, Mr. Davis has taken an active part in politics since 
1934, in which year he was made Chairman of the Democratic Campaign Com- 
mittee for Dorchester County and has since been a zealous worker for party suc- 
cesses. In December, 1936, he was appointed as associate member of the Mary- 
land Unemployment Compensation Board and has since served in that capacity, 
having been reappointed by Governor O’Conor June 1, 1941. He rendered 
service to his country in connection with the first World War, in July, 1917, 
volunteering as an apprentice seaman in the United States Navy. Thirty days 
later he was made chief storekeeper and after sixty days passed the examination and 
was made assistant paymaster as aide to Rear Admiral Thomas H. Hicks, serving 
in that capacity until the war was ended. In every relation of life he has been 
rated a man among men, faithful to duty, loyal in his contacts, honorable in his 
purposes, and therefore enjoying in large measure the respect and good will of all. 


ROBERT E. DELAPLAINE 


Leer E. DeLapLaINE, publisher and banker, and also connected 
with various important business enterprises of Frederick, is an active factor in the 
civic affairs of the city and his many associations have constituted a vital element 
in public progress. Moreover, he is a representative of one of the old and honored 
families of this section of the state. He was born in Frederick, April 19, 1885, 
and is of French lineage, tracing his ancestry back to Nicholas de la Plaine, who 
is the first of the name of whom there is record. He was born in France in 1592 
and died in 1697. His son, Nicholas Delaplaine, fled from religious persecution in 
France about 1643 and lived for a time in England, crossing the Atlantic to New 
York about 1657. The following year he married Susanna Cresson, daughter 
of Pierre Cresson, a refugee from France, who served with an expedition against 


the Indians in New York in 1663. 
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Theodore C. Delaplaine, grandfather of Robert E. Delaplaine, was born in 
Georgetown, now a part of Washington, D. C., November 2, 1810, and was only 
two weeks old when his mother died, so that he was taken to Frederick County, 
Maryland, where he spent his boyhood and youth on the farm of his uncle, John 
Carmack, acquiring his education in the rural schools of the neighborhood. When 
nineteen years of age he started out to provide for his own support, securing a 
position in the Greenfield Mills of Frederick County. About six months later he 
went to Halltown, West Virginia, to help his father during the harvest season, but 
it was his desire to learn the milling business and after a short time at Halltown 
he went to Bladensburg, Maryland, where he got a position in a large mill. After 
three years in that connection he became second miller in a Georgetown mill and 
when a year had passed he resigned in order to become head miller in a large 
flour manufacturing plant owned by Jonathan Janney at Alexandria, Virginia. 
In the fall of 1838 he decided to go West and made Highland, Ohio, his first 
destination, but in the following spring removed to Germantown, Ohio, and a 
little later continued his westward trek to Missouri. However, he found that 
times were hard in that state, many of the mills being shut down, so that it was 
difficut to obtain work and the following year he returned to Frederick County, 

Maryland, where he established a milling business of his own, first renting and 
operating the Riehl Mills. Later he had various other connections with the milling 
industry prior to 1851, when he purchased the Monocacy Mills at Buckeystown, 
Frederick County. There he carried on business successfully for twenty-four 
years and during the Civil War his output reached a hundred barrels per day. 
General Lee’s men raided his mills in 1862 and took seven hundred barrels of flour, 
which one of the General’s officers offered to pay for in Confederate money but 
realizing that this was practically worthless Mr. Delaplaine refused the payment. 
He spent his later life in Frederick, where he died April 13, 1900, but ihe mill which 
he owned is still in operation. It was destroyed by fire twice while he was the 
owner, after which he rebuilt the plant. In politics he was a stalwart Republican 
and he served as a member of the State Legislature in 1872. He was married in 
1848 to Mrs. Hannah A. Wilcoxon, daughter of Captain Eden Edmonstone and 
the widow of Jesse Wilcoxon. She passed away April 2, 1885, while T. C. 
Delaplaine died April 13, 1900. Their children were Rosanna, Theodosia and 
William T. : 

The last named, father of Robert E. Delaplaine, was born at Monocacy Mills 
in Baker’s Valley, Frederick County, January 3, 1860, and was but thirty-five years 
of age when he passed away February 19, 1895. After attending the local schools, 
he pursued a full course at Eastman’s Business College at Poughkeepsie, New York, 
where he was graduated with high honors. In 1880 he opened a printing office in 
Frederick and in 1883 established the Daily News, while a few months afterward 
he began the publication of the Weekly News, continuing as Editor and Publisher 
of both papers until his death. He was a man of untiring energy and in addition 
to issuing the Daily and Weekly News, he built up a printing business which was 
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the largest in the state outside of Baltimore. He had deep concern for the growth, 
development and betterment of his home city and state and he was everywhere recog- 
nized as a man of high characer. On the 2nd of April, 1884, he married Fannie 
Birely, a native of Frederick and their children are Robert E., George B., William 
T. and Edward S. The last two are accorded biographical mention elsewhere 
in this work. 

Robert E. Delaplaine completed his high school education in Frederick as a 
member of the class of 1901, when sixteen years of age, and in July of that year 
he began work in the Farmers & Mechanics National Bank of Frederick, where 
he was employed in various capacities until April, 1909, when he resigned to take 
charge of the newspaper office founded by his father. In 1938 he was elected to 
the Vice-Presidency of the Bank. In 1910 he was joined by his brother, William 
Theodore, and since that time they have been publishers of the Daily News, which 
is an evening paper. In February, 1916, they purchased the Frederick Post, which 
is issued each morning and which they still publish. The business is conducted 
under the name of the Great Southern Printing & Manufacturing Company, of 
which Robert E. Delaplaine is President and Treasurer. An interesting story of 
the business came from the pen of a contemporary writer as follows: “The year 
1933 marks the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Daily News. The 
first edition came from the press October 15, 1883, and publication has continued 
uninterruptedly since. The News has served the public for a longer period than 
any other daily of Frederick... . The late William T. Delaplaine, then twenty-three 
years of age, was the moving spirit of the venture. . . . From the start che News was 
conducted as a local newspaper devoted strictly to the welfare and the best interests 
of the community. It conducted vigorous campaigns for civic improvement. 
Before the days of organized charity the News was active in efforts to aid the 
unfortunate in the community. ‘Pound parties’ to collect provisions for the needy 
were sponsored. During the blizzard of 1895, while such an undertaking was in 
progress, Mr. Delaplaine, deeply interested in the project, contracted 2 severe cold, 
which developed into pneumonia, that resulted fatally. The paper, having been 
established on safe foundations and with a background of splendid traditions, 
continues to carry on, directed by representatives of the family. The great improve- 
ment in the News from the time of its first issue is most striking. In the early 
days it was only five columns wide and there were only four pages as compared to 
the ten or more pages teday of standard eight-column width. The first home of 
the News was on North Market Street. 

“In the fall of 1917 the plants of the News and the Post were consolidated in the 
original Post plant on Court Street and theirs is now one of the most complete 
and modern equipped piants in any city of similar size in the United States... . 
The employees are like a big family. They have always shown great loyalty and 
devotion to the enterprise. Many have grown up in the business. Others have 
been in the service more than twenty years. The Frederick papers are conducted 
along clean, high class lines and the circulation is substantial and stable like the 
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community. No high pressure methods have been used to secure circulation, the 
increases being due entirely to the merits of the papers. The policy from the 
earliest days has been to give complete local news without bias or prejudice and 
without fear or favor. Both papers have been independent in politics from the 
start, always advocating progress and improvements for the betterment of the 
city and county.” 

In addition to his journalistic interests, Robert E. Delaplaine is associated with 
many business enterprises of importance. He is Vice-President and Director of the 
Farmers & Mechanics National Bank of Frederick; Vice-President and Director of 
the Mutual Insurance Company of Frederick; Director of the Domestic Building 
Association; Director of Frederick County Products, Inc.; and is one of the Vice- 
Presidents and a Director of the Frederick Hotel Company, which operates the 
Francis Scott Key Hotel. He is likewise a Director of the Potomac Edison Com- 
pany and a Director and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Walkersville 
Bank of Walkersville, Maryland. 

On the 19th of November, 1913, Mr. Delaplaine married Ruth S. Mullinix, 
daughter of the late L. E. and Mary (Hendrickson) Mullinix of Frederick. Mr. 
Delaplaine has been a saember and vestryman of All Saints Episcopai Church of 
Frederick for many years. His activities along civic lines have been far-reaching 
and resultant. He is a Director of the Frederick Chamber of Commerce and a 
member of the Board of Visitors of the Maryland State School for the Deaf at 
Frederick. For twenty years he served as Secretary of the Independent Hose 
Company and was a member of the Executive Committee that made the purchase 
of the first motor-driven fire apparatus in Frederick and among the first used in 
the state. In politics he is an Independent with Republican tendencies. Fraternally 
a Mason, he has membership in Lynch Lodge, No. 163, F. & A. M.; is a Past High 
Priest of Enoch Chapter, No. 23, R. A. M.; Past Treasurer of Enoch Council, 
No. 10, R. & S. M.; and Past Eminent Commander of Jacques de Molay Com- 
mandery, No. 4, K. T. He also belongs to Boumi Temple of the Mystic Shrine 
in Baltimore. He was one of the charter members of the Rotary Club of Frederick, 
but has resigned. He is a member of the Catoctin Country Club. Residing in 
Frederick through the winter season, he spends the summer months at his summer 
home at Braddock Heights. His chief recreations are traveling, golf and swimming. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL EDGAR TREMLETT FELL 


| sate the path of activity in the educational field and of 
general law practice, Edgar Tremlett Fell has reached an eminent pusition as an 
attorney in Maryland. He has his office in Baltimore, where he was born February 
6, 1895, a son of the late Dr. Thomas and Isabella Louisa (Hunter) Fell. The 
father, a distinguished educator who for many years served as college president, 
was born in Liverpool, England, July 15, 1850, a son of Thomas and Hannah 
(Corry) Fell. He attended Kings College in London and the London University, 
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from which he was graduated in 1874, and after coming to this country Hampden- 
Sydney College conferred on him the Doctor of Laws degree in 1889, while in 
the same year St. John’s College gave him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
In 1907 he received the degree of Doctor of Civil Law from the University of 
the South; in 1912 the Doctor of Laws degree from the University of Pittsburg; 
the same degree from William and Mary College in 1921; and the degree of 
Doctor of Literature from the University of Maryland in 1923. He won place 
among the leading educators of the state, filling the position of professor of 
ancient and modern languages in New Windsor College of Maryland from 1884 
to 1886, when he was called to the presidency of St. John’s College at Annapolis 
and remaining head of that institution until 1923, when he was made president 
emeritus of the college, to the upbuilding of which he had so largely contributed. 
In 1907 Dr. Fell was made Vice Chancellor and from 1913 to 1920 was Provost of 
the University of Maryland. 

Dr. Fell was a member of Phi Sigma Kappa and a member of the standing 
committee of the Diocese of Maryland, having membership in the Episcopal 
church. He had membership connection with the University Club of Washington, 
D. C., of Baltimore and Annapolis, Maryland, the Press Club and the Churchmen’s 
Club, and after retirement he made his home at “Sherborne” in Markham, Virginia. 
His wife, Isabella Louisa (Hunter) Fell, whom he married in London, England 
in April, 1880, was a daughter of William L. Hunter, and their children were 
Thomas T. and Francis C. D., both deceased; Edgar Tremlett; and John Corry, 
also deceased. The father passed away, April 13, 1942. 

Edgar T. Fell won his Bachelor of Arts degree at his graduation from St. 
John’s College in the class of 1913, while in 1917 his alma mater conferred on 
him the Master of Arts degree. In the same year he received from the University 
of Maryland the Bachelor of Laws degree and from Johns Hopkins University 
in 1920 the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. From 1920 to 1923 he was Admiralty 
Attorney of the United States Shipping Board in Washington. THe practiced 
law privately in Baltimore from 1923 to 1934, when he was appointed special 
assistant to the Attorney-General of the United States in the Department of 
Justice in Washington and served as head of the Court of Claims Section until 
1940. He has also been active as an educator, being professor of history and 
geography in Chews Preparatory School in 1913-14. In the latter year he be- 
came attache at the American Embassy in Madrid, Spain, and in the scholastic 
year of 1919-1920 he was assistant professor of History and English in St. John’s 
College at Annapolis. After serving as Admiralty Attorney for the United 
States Shipping Board in Washington, D. C., he became a member of the firm 
of Coleman, Fell, Morgan and Brune, attorneys of Baltimore, continuing in that 
connection until 1926. He is now senior partner of the firm of Fell, Hartman, 
Enger and Dingle, well known in legal circles throughout the state and on the 
Atlantic seaboard and has largely specialized in admiralty law, of which he is a 
widely acknowledged authority. He was professor of admiralty law at the 
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University of Baltimore from 1927 to 1938 and then became professor of Con- 
flict of Laws, until 1940. He was also professor of Economic History at that 
school in 1933-34. 

His official service with the Shipping Board in the national capital followed 
active service with the army in the first World War. He rose from the rank of 
Second Lieutenant of Infantry in the Regular Army to that of Captain and was 
with the Seventeenth United States Infantry and the Fifty-sixth Regiment of 
Infantry, after which he was made Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, of the Seventh 
Division. From 1917 to 1919 he was with the American Expediticnary Force in 
France. He resigned from the army in 1919 but returned to the service as Cap- 
tain of Company “E” of the Fifth Infantry of the Maryland National Guard in 
1927, in which organization he was promoted to Major and then Lieutenant- 
Colonel. He again reentered Federal service in the Army of the United States 
as a Lieutenant-Colonel of Infantry on November 10, 1940. Since that date he 
has had field duty at Fort Benning, Georgia in the maneuver areas in the Carolinas 
and A. P. Hill Military Reservation, Virginia; and at Fort George G. Meade, 
Maryland. He commanded the First Battalion of the 175th Infantry, then he 
served as Executive Officer of the 58th Infantry Brigade. He has also had duty 
as Director of Schools, 29th Division and as Executive Officer and Regimental 
Commander of the 175th Infantry. In May, 1942, he was selected by the War 
Department to command all the ground forces in the Army War Show which 
toured the larger cities of the country in mammoth military demonstrations. 

Colonel Fell was married April 22, 1925 to Kathleen Beale Crawford in New 
York City and their children are as follows: Thomas Tremlett, born June 8, 
1926; Christine Queen, born January 23, 1928; and Frederic Gordon Crawford, 
born May 24, 1932. 

Colonel Edgar T. Fell’s fraternity is Phi Sigma Kappa, of which he is a 
past national Vice President and also a former member of its supreme court. 
He also belongs to Sigma Delta Kappa and the Philokalian Society. He has been 
Royal Vice Consul of Sweden at Baltimore since 1931. His attention is given 
in considerable measure to writing and he is the author of “Recent Problems of 
Admiralty Jurisdiction,” published in 1922, and the “History of the Seventh Division, 
U.S. A.,” published in 1927, both valuable contributions in their particular fields. 
Dr. Fell is an Episcopalian and his interest in humanitarian affairs is indicated 
in his previous service as a member of the board and of the executive committee of 
the Maryland Children’s Aid Society, of which he has been Assistant Treasurer 
since 1932. His political endorsement is always given the Democratic party. 
He belongs to the Southern Maryland Society and is a member of the American 
Bar Association, of which he is a past Assistant Secretary. His name is on the 
membership list of the Wranglers Law Club and he is much interested in all 
military matters, in horseback riding, especially show jumping, sailing, canoeing, 
swimming and fishing—in a word he enjoys most forms of outdoor life. 
His home is in Ruxton. The many interests which make up his active and useful 
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life, are largely dominated by service to his fellowmen along professional, 
govermental, literary, and social lines, with results that are far-reaching and 
beneficial. 


GRANVILLE HOOPER 


eee Hooper, a coal and fuel merchant of Cambridge, has 
been engaged in this line of business for a third of a century and has long since 
become well established in the trade. He has been a lifelong resident of the city 
in which he now resides, and is descended frem a family connected with American 
history from colonial days, the ancestral line being traced back through various 
generations to Colonel Henry Hooper III and his wife Mary. He was the pro- 
prietor of Warwick Manor, one cf the old estates of Dorchester County, and he 
was the owner of large landed interests in this part of the state and of many slaves. 
Among his children were Thomas Hooper and General Henry Hooper, the latter 
a General of the Colonial Army in the Revolutionary War. This Thomas Hooper 
and his wife Mary were the parents of Richard Hooper, the great-grandfather of 
Granville Hooper, and a native of Dorchester County, Maryland. In 1805 he 
married Margaret Hutchinson of the same county and their family included Josiah 
Hooper, who was born in Dorchester County, where he took up the occupation of 
farming. He was a man of superior intelligence, well posted on the affairs of the 
day, and to him his neighbors often turned for advice and counsel, which were 
helpfully given. He married Margaret Colison and their son Richard A. Hooper 
became the father of Granville Hooper. 


Richard A. Hooper was born in Dorchester County in 1853 and died in 1937. 
For many years he was a well-known business man, who in 1886 joined Frank 
Haggett in selling ice in Cambridge. They were the first to deal in that commodity 
here, bringing their ice from Maine on sailing vessels. The enterprise prospered 
and when some years later Mr. Haggett died Mr. Hooper then conducted the 
business alone until he sold out. Subsequently he engaged in raising vegetables for 
the market. In politics he was an ardent Democrat and an active worker in party 
ranks, doing all in his power to secure the adoption of party principles. For 
several years he served as Chief of Police of Cambridge. He died in 1937, having 
for eight years survived his wife, who bore the maiden name of Caroline Davis 
and who was born in Cecil County, Maryland, in 1865, while her death occurred 
in 1929. They had a family of nine children, namely: Lake, who is residing in 
Washington, D. C.; Pearl, the wife of Fred Byers of Columbiana, Ohio; John, 
living in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Marguerite, the wife of Roba A. Parsons, a resident 
of Cambridge, Maryland; Granville; Willard D., also of Cambridge; Katherine, 
the wife of Paul T. Palmer of Cambridge; Lawson and Fred, also residents of 
Cambridge. The grandparents of Granville Hooper on the distaff side were John 
and Catherine (Lake) Davis, the former a native of Cecil County, Maryland, where 
he carried on business as a merchant. 
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Granville Hooper began his education in the elementary grades cf the Cambridge 
Public Schools and later became a high school pupil. In 1909 he entered the employ 
of the Robison-Dail Coal Yard, working in a clerical capacity. After nine years 
he purchased an interest in the business and in 1921 acquired the other half interest, 
since which time he has been sole owner. He has carried on the business meth- 
odically, displaying energy and enterprise in its management, and the success that 
is now his is the direct outcome of his industry and close application. He is also 
President of the Hurlock Milling Company, a Director of the County Trust 
Company of Cambridge and a Director of the Herbert Hearn Hardware Company. 
His sound judgment causes his cooperation to be sought along these various lines 
and his efforts bring forth desired results. 

On the 15th of June, 1921, Mr. Hooper married Anna Musselman, daughter 
of George T. and Viola (Powell) Musselman. They have two daughters, Anne 
and Jane. Mr. Hooper belongs to Zion Methodist Church, of which he is a 
Trustee and Steward and he formerly served as Assistant Superintendent of the 
Church School. He was also a delegate to the Uniting Conference of the three 
Methodist churches, held in Kansas City, Missouri, in 1939. He is active in the 
annual conference of his church, and is a member of its finance committee. He 
does much to advance the work of the church and is thus contributing in con- 
‘siderable measure to the moral progress of his community. In addition to his 
other interests Mr. Hooper is President of the Rotary Club of Cambridge, is a 
member of the Cambridge Yacht Club and in politics is a Democrat, giving stanch 
support to party principles. He is now serving for the third term as a member 
of the City Council and exercises his official prerogatives in behalf of municipal 
welfare and upbuilding. He finds diversion from business and public duties in 
gunning, fishing and boating. His friends, who are many, speak of him as a 
genial gentleman, cordial and loyal in his social relations, and at all times de- 
pendable in every relation of life. 


REAR ADMIRAL THOMAS HOLLIDAY HICKS, III 


ike ApmirAL THomas Ho.timay Hicks, III, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy, son of Doctor George Luther Hicks and Mary Rebecca Hicks, 
was born September 8, 1869, at Cornersville, Dorchester County, Maryland. He 
was educated at the country school at Cornersville; the Cambridge High School; 
and in 1883, at the age of fourteen, matriculated in the freshman class at St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Maryland. He graduated in 1887, with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. From 1887 until 1892, he was an instructor at St. John’s College. In 
May, 1892, he was appointed an Assistant Paymaster in the United States Navy, 
with the rank of Ensign, by President Benjamin Harrison; and was successively 
promoted to the grades of Passed Assistant Paymaster with the rank of Lieutenant, 
Junior Grade, in 1894; Paymaster with the rank of Lieutenant in 1898; Pay In- 
spector with the rank of Commander in 1905; Pay Director with the rank of 
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Captain in 1914; and Pay Director with the rank of Rear Admiral in 1925. He 
retired from active service at the age of sixty-four, in 1933, and is now residing 
in Cambridge, Maryland. He is a member of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Club: Army and Navy, Washington, D. C. 


ANCESTRY 


1. Thomas Hicks, of Whitehaven, Cumberland County, left Great Britain for 
America in 1671, and settled in Dorchester County on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land. He was born in 1659; married, 1679, Sarah, daughter of Levin Denwood 
of Northampton County, Virginia, and died in 1722. 

2. Thomas Hicks, II, of Dorchester County, Maryland, was born in 1687; married, 
1721, Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel Roger Woolford of Somerset County, Mary- 
land, and died in 1772. 


3. Captain Thomas Hicks, III, of Dorchester County, was born in 1725; married, 
1759, Rosanna, daughter of John Woolford and widow of Thomas Browne, and 
died in 1790. 


4. Henry C. Hicks of Dorchester County was born in 1762; married, November 
14, 1795, Mary, daughter of Samuel Sewell of Dorchester County, and died Sep- 
tember 13, 1825. 

5. Thomas Holliday Hicks, Governor of Maryland and United States Senator 
from Maryland, was born on September 22, 1798; married, January 18, 1843, Leah 
Anne, daughter of Cyrus Rawleigh of Dorchester County, and died February 13, 
1865. 


6. Mary Rebecca Hicks of Dorchester County, Maryland, was born August 30, 
1846; married, March 8, 1867, Dr. George Luther Hicks, son of Nehemiah Hicks 
of Baltimore County, and died December 14, 1919. 


CHILDREN 


(1) Thomas Holliday Hicks, III, Rear Admiral (S. C.), U. S. Navy (Retired). 

(2) George Luther Hicks, Colonel, U. S. Army (Retired) , of Cambridge, Mary- 
land, was born April 4, 1871; educated at the University of Virginia and University 
of Maryland; married, September 6, 1906, Mabel Mullen. Children: (a) Thomas 
Holliday Hicks, IV, was born October 29, 1914; married, August 1, 1938, Vir- 
ginia Batezel. (b) Lieutenant George Luther Hicks, III, U. S. Army. 

(3) Dr. Fessenden Fairfax Hicks was born June 15, 1875; educated at George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C.; married, October 10, 1906, Helen 
Shepherd, and died November 4, 1923. Children: (a) Fessenden Fairfax Hicks, II, 
was born April 24, 1909. (b) Elizabeth Shepherd Hicks was born May 6, 1914. 

(4) Chaplain Galloway Hicks, Captain, U. S. Marine Corps (Retired) of 
Cambridge, Maryland, was born February 28, 1890; educated at Cambridge High 
School and Maryland Agricultural College; married, February 22, 1920, Elizabeth 
Goldsborough. (a) Elizabeth Goldsborough Hicks was born June 27, 1922. 
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FamiLy BroGRAPHIES 


1. Colonel Thomas Hicks, I, the progenitor of the Hicks family of Dorchester 
County, Maryland, was born in England. He came to America in 1671, with 
Captain John Lee, and settled on the Nanticoke River near the present site of 
Vienna. In 1679 he married Sarah Denwood, youngest daughter of Levin Denwood, 
a justice of Northampton County, Virginia, and in 1689 purchased Sector, a 
plantation at the head of the Chicamacomico River. Sector remained the seat of 
the Hicks family until 1865. He was one of the Justices of Dorchester County at 
various times from 1690 to 1706, and a member of the Maryland Assembly of 
Delegates and Burgesses 1694-1699, and 1710-1711. He died in 1722. 


2. Thomas Hicks, III, was a Captain in a Battalion of Light Infantry under the 
command of Colonel Henry Hooper of Dorchester County during the Revolutionary 
War. 

3. Thomas Holliday Hicks, I, Civil War Governor of Maryland, son of Henry 
C. Hicks and Mary (Sewell) Hicks, was born at Sector, September 22, 1798. Soon 
after attaining his majority he was made a Deputy Sheriff and continued in that 
position until 1824, when he was elected Sheriff of Dorchester County. In 1833 
he removed to Vienna and engaged in the mercantile business and running boats 
to Baltimore. For several years he was a Captain of a Cavalry Company of the 
State Militia. In the year 1836, on the Whig ticket, he was elected a member of the 
State Electoral College, which, under the old Constitution of Maryland, had the 
election of the State Senate and the Governor’s Council. While in Annapolis as 
a member of the College Mr. Hicks was elected to the Legislature, which during 
the next session passed measures making the Senate and Council elective by the 
people. In 1837 he was a member of the Governor’s Council, and the following 
year was appointed Register of Wills for Dorchester County by Governor Veazey, 
afterward being reappointed by successive Governors until the Constitution of 1851 
made the office elective. He was a member of that convention though filling the 
office of Representative at the time. In 1855 he was appointed Register of Wills 
again, and held that position until he became Governor. He was nominated by the 
American Party, elected, and began his term of service as Governor of Maryland 
January 1, 1857. His administration covered a period of vital importance in the 
history of our country, and much has been written about it, both favorable and 
derogatory. The most comprehensive and illuminating record will be found in 
“Governor Thomas H. Hicks, of Maryland, and the Civil War,” written by U. 
S. Senator George L. Radcliffe. In July, 1862, he was appointed by President 
Lincoln, Brigadier General of Volunteers but declined the appointment. On the 
close of his term as Governor in 1863 he was appointed United States Senator by 
Governor Bradford, to fill the unexpired term of Hon. James Alfred Pearce. 
His appointment was ratified by the Legislature at the session of 1864. Although 
the owner of slaves, he voted for the ratification of the Constitution in 1864, and 
favored the abolition of slavery. He died February 13, 1865, from the effects of 
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a stroke of apoplexy. In March, 1865, the Maryland Legislature passed an act 
appropriating five thousand dollars “to procure a full length portrait of the late 
Governor Thomas Holliday Hicks, to be placed in the Executive Chamber of 
Maryland, and to erect a monument over the remains whenever he may be finally 
interred.” Consequent to this act an excellent portrait of Governor Hicks, painted 
by J. K. Harley, hangs in the State House at Annapolis, and a full sized statue 
marks his grave in the cemetery at Cambridge. Governor Hicks married three times. 
His wives were: Ann Thompson, Leah Ann Rawleigh, and Jane (McNamara) 
Wilcox. By these three wives he had fifteen children. 

4. Nehemiah Hicks, III, was the great grandson of William Hicks, who settled 
in Baltimore County, Maryland, about 1680. He was born in 1797, married 
Elizabeth Bayne of Alexandria, Virginia, and died in 1874. He was a member of 
the Baltimore County Militia during the War of 1812. 


5. Doctor George Luther Hicks, I, son of Nehemiah Hicks, III, and Elizabeth 
Bayne, was born in Alexandria, Virginia, January 3, 1839, and was educated in 
the Public Schools of Alexandria. At the outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted 
as a private in the Confederate Army and served during the entire waz. After the 
close of the Civil War he studied medicine at Columbia University, Washington, 
D. C., and being without funds, worked his way through college. Afcer graduating 
—in 1866—he practiced medicine in Baltimore County for one year. In 1867 he 
married Mary Rebecca Hicks, daughter of Governor Thomas Holliday Hicks. 
In 1868 he removed to Dorchester County, and bought a home at Cornersville, in 
the Neck District. Here he practiced his profession for twenty-six years, and was 
a typical “Country Doctor,” being beloved by the entire community. He was a 
School Commissioner, 1870-1876, and President of the School Board, 1874-1876. 
He died July 13, 1902, and is buried in the Cambridge Cemetery. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM HOFFROGGE 


heer WituiaAm Horrrocce, Vice-President of the New Am- 
sterdam Casualty Company of Baltimore, has worked his way upward to his 
present creditable position in the business world through persistent and trust- 
worthy effort, early realizing that all honorable success is dependent upon the 
labors of the individual. Born in Poughkeepsie, New York, May 28, 1881, he was 
one of the seven children of Dr. Christian Henry and Mary Elizabeth (Dill) 
Hoffrogge. The father, who became a minister of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
was born in Hanover, Germany, but when quite young came to the New World, 
settling in Baltimore, where he later studied for the ministry. After his ordination 
he was assigned to the Northeastern Conference of the Methodist church and filled 
pastorates in Rochester, New York; Elizabeth, New Jersey; Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Poughkeepsie, New York, doing good work for the moral uplift of his 
fellowmen and the upbuilding of the cause to which he had dedicated his life. He 
wedded Mary Elizabeth Dill, daughter of Frederick Dill who conducted a cooperage 
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business in Baltimore for many years. In the late 1880’s Reverend Hoffrogge 
returned to this state and established the family home in Baltimore. 

Frederick William Hoffrogge, then a young lad, pursued his education in the 
public schools here and after putting aside his textbooks secured a position in the 
office of Paul Iglehart who was the commissioner having in charge the cleaning of 
streets in Baltimore. Realizing this to be a political job Mr. Hoffrogge decided to 
associate himself with the insurance business and obtained employment as a stenog- 
rapher with the Fidelity & Deposit Company, with which he remained until 1913. 
When the New Amsterdam Casualty Company was organized in 1913, he was 
offered a position in the Casualty department and, accepting it, entered upon an 
association that has now continued for almost thirty years. He was later assigned 
to duty as head of the liability department, and at the present writing (1942) he is 
in charge of the burglary and plate glass departments for the company, his super- 
vision resulting in the upbuilding of a substantial business. In addition he is 
performing the duties of Vice-President. Thoroughness, efficient methods and 
enterprise have constituted the rungs of the ladder on which he has climbed since 
making his start in the business world. He is also Vice-President and a Director 
of the Utility Savings & Loan Association and he is likewise a Director in the 
American Indemnity Company of Baltimore. 

Mr. Hoffrogge is well known and prominent in Masonic circles in Baltimore, 
having become a Knight Templar in the York Rite, attained the thirty-second de- 
gree of the Scottish Rite and also become a member of Boumi Temple of the 
Mystic Shrine. His hobby is golf. He greatly enjoys the sport, plays a fair game 
on the links and is a member of the Rolling Road Golf Club. His religious views 
are indicated in his membership in the Methedist Episcopal church and his political 
support is given the Democratic Party. Mr. Hoffrogge, who has never married, 
lives with his sister, Mrs. Nellie N. Strauss, and his brother, Christian H. Hoffrogge, 
who is a sales manager for the American Sugar Refining Company, their home being 
in that attractive section of Baltimore known as Ten Hills. He has spent practically 
his entire life in Baltimore and here has a circle of friends almost coextensive with 
his acquaintance. 


CHARLES HENRY CONLEY, M.D. 


Nase a mile out of Frederick is Guilford, the beautiful country 
estate of Dr. Charles Henry Conley. With offices in the near-by city, he is actively 
engaged in the practice of medicine which he has followed for more than forty-one 
years with notable success and agricultural interests have also claimed his attention 
while in Democratic circles he is a recognized leader. These and other activities 
have made him an outstanding figure in his section of Maryland and he has exerted 
a widely felt and beneficial influence along these varied lines, guided ever by the 
spirit of progress and advancement. 
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The Doctor was born in Montgomery County, Maryland, April 7, 1876, and is 
a son of Charles William and Martha Ellen (Larrick) Conley. The father, who 
was born in Washington, D. C., in 1838 and who passed from this life in 1927, 
was a son of Thomas Y. Conley, a native of County Clare, Ireland, who came to 
the United States about 1812, taking up his abode in the National Capital, where 
he established and conducted one of the first wholesale dry goods houses of Wash- 
ington. However, he retired from commercial pursuits when in his forties and 
settled on his country estate at Green Ridge, Montgomery County, Maryland. He 
married Helen Mary Fuller, daughter of Aaron Fuller, who at one time owned the 
old Kirkwood Hotel in Washington, on the site of which was built the New Willard 
Hotel. The Fuller family was of English origin and the early representatives of 
the name in the New World crossed the Atlantic on the Mayflower, settling in 
Boston, Massachusetts. Of this family Chief Justice Fuller of the United States 
Supreme Court was a member. Unto Thomas Y. and Helen Mary (Fuiler) Conley 
were born two sons—Charles William and Edgar T. The latter enlisted in the 
Confederate Army in 1861 and was killed at Strausburg Junction, Virginia, in 1862. 

Charles William Conley attended the Brookville Academy of Montgomery 
County, where he afterward followed agricultural pursuits. He was a Democrat of 
the old school and his religious faith was that of the Episcopal Church, in which 
he long held membezship. His wife, Martha Ellen (Larrick) Conley, was born at 
Middletown in Frederick County, Virginia, in 1840 and died November 1, 1917. 
Her father, George B. Larrick, was a native of Scotland and came to America 
some time between 1812 and 1815, settling in Frederick County, in the Shenandoah 
Valley in Virginia. He married Mrs. Martha Guyer, the widow of Dr. John 
Guyer, and they had five sons and two daughters. All of the sons served with the 
Southern Army in the Civil War and two of them lost their lives in military 
service. Of these James I. Larrick was a Cadet at the Virginia Military Institute 
and left the school to take part in the battle of Newmarket, Virginia, where he was 
wounded. The father was a Southern gentleman farmer and his family was reared 
in the Old Dominion. A daughter, Martha Ellen, became the wife of Charles 
William Conley and they had a family of four children. Helen Mary, the eldest, 
became the wife of Dr. William Taliferro Brown and is now deceased. Clara B., 
now living in Montgomery County, Maryland, is the widow of Dr. Eugene Jones, 
who at one time was a member of the State Senate from Montgomery County. 
Major General Edgar T. Conley, who was graduated from the United States 
Military Academy at West Point in 1897, retired with the rank of Adjutant 
General in 1938 and is now living at the ancestral home of the Conley family in 
Montgomery County, this state. 

The youngest of the four children is Dr. Charles H. Conley who attended the 
old Episcopal High School at Alexandria, Virginia, then entered the old Maryland 
Agricultural College, while later, in preparation for his chosen life work, he became 
a student in the old Baltimore Medical College, now the University of Maryland 
Medical College of Baltimore, where he won his professional degree in 1899. After 
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serving as interne in the old Medical General Hospital of Baltimore, he began the 
private practice of medicine in March, 1900, at Adamstown, Frederick County, and 
in 1909 he removed to the city of Frederick, where he has since maintained his 
office. He has not concentrated his efforts along a single line but has continued 
in general medical work, qualified to meet public demands and emergencies of every 
kind for at all times he has kept in touch with the trend of progress in medical 
science. In September, 1917, Dr. Conley joined the United States Medical Corps 
and received a Captain’s commission, while at the close of his service he held the 
rank of Major. 

Dr. Conley is also much interested in farming and is the owner of a model farm 
property, which is a beautiful place called Guilford and is situated a mile or more 
out of Frederick. He is well known as a breeder of pure bred Jersey cattle and is 
also a lover and breeder of fine race horses, his agricultural and stock-raising 
interests largely constituting his diversion from professional activities. He is the 
President of the Frederick County Agricultural Society and in 1921 founded and 
organized the Maryland State Agricultural Fair Association. In addition to his 
other interests he is a Director of the Citizens National Bank of Frederick, having 
thus served since 1908. 

In December, 1905, Dr. Conley married Helen Abell Baughman, a daughter of 
Louis Victor and Helen (Abell) Baughman. Her father was said to have been 
one of the most prominent Democrats of Western Maryland and her grandfather, 
Arunah S. Abell, was the founder of the Baltimore Sun. The children of Dr. and 
Mrs. Conley are six in number: Helen Abell, the wife of Daniel E. Wight; Charles 
H. Conley, Jr., who has followed in his father’s footsteps and become a physician; 
Martha Larrick, who is the wife of Douglas D. Hall of Arlington, Virginia, and 
the mother of one son, Douglas D., Jr.; Victoire, who is the wife of Richard B. 
Griffin of Washington, D. C., and the mother of a son, Richard B., Jr.; May Claire, 
who married Clinton P. Pitts and lives in Baltimore; and Eleanore Brooke, who 
completes the family and is at home. 

Dr. Conley has always found time for active participation in projects of public 
benefit and since 1906 has been a member of the Board of Managers of the Maryland 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium, while he is also on the board of visitors of the Maryland 
State School for the Deaf at Frederick. He is a member and Past President of 
the Frederick County Medical Association; a member of the Medical and Chirurgical 
Faculty of Maryland; a member of the American Medical Association; and was 
one of the organizers and is a member of the staff of the Frederick City Hospital, 
with which he has thus been identified for forty years. Fraternally he is a Mason, 
a Shriner, an Elk and a Knight of Pythias and is accounted an asset to any organiza- 
tion to which he is allied. He is particularly prominent in politics and has been a 
lifelong Democrat. He was the nominee of his party for Governor in 1934 and 
had the support of several of the state’s leading newspapers in one of Maryland’s 
most vigorous political campaigns. In 1907 he became Chairman of the Democratic 
Central Committee of Frederick County and served until 1934. In 1908 he was 
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Presidential Elector from the Sixth Congressional District of Maryland and in 
1911 he was a member and Chairman of the Democratic State Central Committee 
from Frederick County. He was likewise a delegate to the National Convention of 
his party held in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1916 and he served on the staff of Gov- 
ernor Crother with the rank of Colonel. In addition to his farming and race- 
horse interests, he finds his recreation largely in hunting and fishing. Tis has been 
an extremely busy, active and useful life and he has never stopped short of the 
successful accomplishment of his purposes, making worthwhile contribution to the 
history and progress of the state along many lines. All who know Ium speak of 
him in terms of the highest regard and his life is an expression of the best traditions 
and principles of the Southland. 


WILLIAM WOODWARD CI. OUD 


ee has always been a forceful element in the life record 
of William Woodward Cloud, founder of The Yellow Cab Company of Baltimore 
and also a well-known figure in financial circles of the city for many years. His 
determined spirit and sound judgment have enabled him to overcome all the 
difficulties and obstacles which he has encountered and to advance steadily to the 
goal toward which he has directed his efforts. He is one of Baltimore’s native sons, 
while his father, Daniel Cloud, was born in Warren County, Virginia, but came to 
Baltimore when a young man of twenty years. Here he became associated with 
the firm of Daniel Miller & Company, of which he was afterward made a junior 
partner. Later he became one of the organizers of the firm of Shipe, Cloud & 
Company, formed for the conduct of a wholesale drygoods business, and subsequently 
he became the founder of the Maryland Savings Bank, of which he was elected 
President, serving in that capacity until his death. He took an active interest in 
public life and the civic affairs of the city and he was a loyal member of St. Peter’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church. His wife, Maria Louisa (Woodward) Cloud, was a 
native of Baltimore and a daughter of William Woodward, the founder of Wood- 
ward, Baldwin & Company. 


William Woodward Cloud is the second in order of birth in a family of nine 
children and after attending the public schools of Baltimore, he continued his edu- 
cation in the Baltimore City College and the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, while 
later he was a law student in the University of Maryland. After leaving college, he 
became identified with the financial interests of the city as a representative of the 
Maryland Savings Bank, in which he succeeded his father as President. Later 
he organized and became President of the State Bank of Maryland. Here he 
pioneered and started branch banking in Baltimore. He organized and established 
the first motorized cab company of the city in 1909, originally operating under the 
name of The Taxicab Company of Baltimore. This company has continued in 
business to the present, subsequently adopting the name of The Yellow Cab 
Company. “Yellow Cab” being a symbol of standardized operation throughout 
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the United States. He began with only four cabs but something of che continuous 
growth and expansion of the business is indicated in the fact that the company 
now has two hundred and thirty-five cabs and employs approximately five hundred 
people. Courteous treatment and thoroughly reliable methods have always char- 
acterized the conduct of the business from the beginning and the excellent service 
rendered the public has brought a constantly increasing patronage. Mr. Cloud was 
one of the founders of the National Association of Taxicab Owners and served 
for ten years as its President, during which time the five-point regulatory program 
was adopted, placing taxicabs in Maryland under the supervision of the Public 
Service Commission of Maryland, which is the status of all taxicabs operating in this 
state today. Mr. Cloud has been made Honorary President for life of the National 
Association of Taxicab Owners. Since leaving the banking business he has devoted 
practically his entire attention to the taxicab business, which he has made one of 
the most vital and important passenger transportation interests of Baltimore. He 
has traveled extensively throughout Europe and the British Isles, spending much 
time in studying the operating systems of cab companies abroad. He was one of 
the founders of the Baltimore Safety Council and served for two years as its 
General Chairman, while he is now ex-officio a member of its Executive Committee. 

Mr. Cloud married Miss Frances Dashiell of Snow Hill, Maryland, and both 
are lovers of music and talented vocalists, Mrs. Cloud having pursued her musical 
education at the Peabody Institute in Baltimore and with private tutors. They 
have a summer home at Ocean City, Maryland. Mr. Cloud gains his recreation 
from fishing, motoring and golf, and he has always found time for cooperation in 
civic and public affairs. He served as a member of the commission appointed by 
the late Governor Nice for revising the motor laws of Maryland. He also served 
on the Committee of Transportation and Communication of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and was a member of the National Conference organized by 
President Hoover on Street and Highway Safety, as Chairman of one of the educa- 
tional committees. He has contributed many articles on safety and cab operation 
to various magazines throughout the country and there are few who have given 
more definite and valuable information to the public on questions and methods of 
public safety. His broad humanitarian spirit is widely recognized, and he is a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Humane Scciety of Baltimore County. He belongs 
to St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church and in the past has acted both as junior 
and senior warden and as a member of the vestry of Grace and St. Peter’s Church. 
He is a loyal member of Fidelity Lodge, F. & A. M., has taken the Scottish Rite 
degrees and was President of his class of the latter branch of Masonry. Appre- 
ciative of the social amenities of life, be belongs to the Maryland Club, the Balti- 
more Country Club and the Merchants Club and is an honorary member of the 
Baltimore Advertising Club, of which for two years he was President. He has also 
been on the Board of the International Advertising Clubs of the World and is 
a member and Past Vice-President of the Baltimore Association of Commerce. 
His activities, broad and varied, have ever contributed to the best interests of 
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society at large, for he has supported and worked with all the agencies that further 
the material, social, cultural, civic and moral uplift of the individual and the state. 


J. FRED EIERMAN 
WV ITH a definite goal before him to which he has steadily advanced, 


J. Fred Eierman is one of the prominent figures in insurance and financial circles in 
Baltimore, where he is occupying the position of Assistant Secretary of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company. He has turned high ideals into practical realities, 
and never content with today’s achievement, he has pushed forward to future 
attainment in the development of the business with which he has been identified 
for twenty-seven years, having entered the service of the corporation when a youth 
of sixteen years. 


J. Fred Eierman was born in Baltimore, August 26, 1898, being one of the nine 
children of Frederick and Johanna Katherine (Dittmar) Eierman. He pursued 
his early education in the parochial and elementary schools of Baltimore but was 
only eight years of age when the family moved to a farm in Baltimore County, 
after which he continued his studies in a four-room country school, from which he 
was graduated with four other pupils when a youth of twelve. His initial step 
in the business world was made as an employe of the Fidelity & Deposit Company 
under the late George H. Gist, July 1, 191i, and while working as office boy and 
messenger he attended night classes, pursuing business and educational courses of 
study in order to further equip himself for life’s practical and responsible duties. 
This he continued for a number of years. His capability won him advancement in 
1913 to the position of clerk in the Fidelity department and a year later he was 
made stenographer in the Fidelity reinsurance division. His employer. Mr. Gist, 
one of the ablest men in the bond business in Baltimore at that day, tock a great 
interest in young Eierman and spent considerable time in teaching him the funda- 
mentals of the fidelity bond business. 

Desiring to make further advancement, Mr. Eierman resigned his position with 
the Fidelity & Deposit Company, February 15, 1915, and entered the employ of 
J. Arthur Nelson, a former Vice-President of the Fidelity & Deposit Company, 
who had become interested in the New Amsterdam Casualty Compaiy of which he 
is now the President. Mr. Nelson assigned his new employee to serve as Stenog- 
rapher and Secretary to Edgar F. Dobson, the Fidelity department superintendent. 
He was willing to start on the ground floor aiid work his way upward tn accordance 
with the growth of the new bonding enterprise. He did much evening work and also 
continued his studies, that broadening knowledge might further prepare him for 
his tasks, and he had the credit of working at every desk in the Fidelity department 
when less than thirty years of age. He also handled for the company all details 
in the matter of mortgage contract bonds and supervised and successfully handled 
the real estate of the New Amsterdam Casualty Company and its affliated organ- 
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izations. A contemporary writer speaking of his connection with the Casualty 
Company said: 

“Mr. Eierman has creative ideas and in his untiring manner is accredited with 
building a sizeable direct line of fidelity, blanket and forgery bond business and 
is noted for his tact and diplomacy in operating production campaigns and presiding 
over field-office sales meetings. His ideas in the preparation of advertising pamphlets 
and circular letters have proven both educational and productive. It pleases him 
to impart his knowledge and experience to younger men in the business. He 
endeavors to keep abreast with all matters pertaining to the insurance business and 
makes it a point to read at least four good insurance publications weekly. During 
the past three years he has made possible to his company a fidelity and surety bond 
training course. . . . On February 15, 19-40, was celebrated his silver anniversary 
with the New Amsterdam, having stepped from the stenographic and secretarial 
position to the Assistant Superintendency of the Fidelity department, then to the 
Superintendency of the General Fidelity department and Assistant Secretary of the 
company, then to Fidelity department Manager, in which department all types of 
fidelity, blanket and forgery bonds are handled. . . . His motto is that plenty of 
good hard work, study and new ideas are not only good for the soul but also for the 

body, and much better for the business. He has a host of friends and is well 
~ thought of by his associates and many in insurance circles.” On the occasion of his 
silver anniversary with the company a meeting was called of the officers and de- 
partment heads of the company and the representatives of his department and on 
that occasion he was presented with a gold watch from the company’s branch 
managers and a silver engraved pen and pencil from the Fidelity department em- 
ployees as an appreciation of the esteem in which he is held by all with whom he 
has in any way collaborated. 

In addition to serving on many of the important committees of the company and 
writing a number of articles and several books for the corporation, Mr. Eierman 
is also a Director and the Treasurer of the Lincoln Highway Permanent Building 
& Loan Association, Inc., of Overlea, Maryland, of which he was one of the 
organizers and has always held his present offices. He has served as New Amster- 
dam’s delegate to the National Insurance Agents Convention on several occasions 
and is a member of the Casualty & Surety: Club of Baltimore. He is likewise 
Assistant Secretary and fidelity underwriter of the United States Casualty Company. 

Mr. Eierman married Miss Lydia F. Seidel of Baltimore County and they have 
a son and daughter, Frederick John and Margaret Anne, both of whom are at- 
tending the Towson High School. The family resides at 619 Regester Avenue, 
Anneslie, Baltimore County, and there Mr. Eierman indulges his love of gardening. 
He also enjoys both football and baseball. He belongs to the First English Lutheran 
Church, is interested in its work and often utilizes the opportunity to assist a fellow 
traveler on life’s journey by extending a heiping hand when aid is needed. The 
boy of sixteen who started with the New Amsterdam Company is now a strong, 
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forceful and resourceful man, who as one of the department heads and officials 
has contributed in notable measure to the success of this steadily growing corporation. 


WINDER LAIRD HENRY 


WV INDER Laird Henry, senior partner in the law firm of Henry & 
Gould of Cambridge, has been engaged in the practice of his profession for 
twenty-one years and the record he has made attests his ability to find correct 
solutions for intricate and involved legal problems. Born August 14, 1896, in 
the city which is still his home, he is the only child of Judge Winder Laird and 
Martha H. (Adkins) Henry, both representatives of old families of the state. 
The father was a son of Daniel M. Henry, who was born in Dorchester County, 
this state, and became an attorney-at-law, maintaining an office in Cambridge 
for a number of years. Daniel M. Henry was also one of the lawmakers of the 
state, who was elected a member of the forty-fifth Congress, serving through re- 
election for two terms, or from 1877 to 1881. He married Susan Goldsborough, 
a native of Talbot County, Maryland, and their son, Judge Winder Laird Henry 
was born at Hambrooks, in Dorchester County, Maryland, December 20, 1864. 
Judge Henry there acquired his education in the public schools and in early manhood 
became Editor of the Cambridge Chronicle, which he continued to publish for 
eleven years. In 1894 he was elected to the United States Congress and served 
in 1895 in the fifty-third congress. About 1900 he was admitted to the bar and 
began the practice of law in Cambridge, but during much of his life he gave 
much of his time to public office. In 1908 and 1909 he served as a Commissioner 
of the Maryland State Land Office and also in 1908 and 1909 he was a member 
of the Court of Appeals by appointment. In 1916 he became a member of the 
Public Service Commission and filled that position for two years. He continued 
active in the practice of law until his death, which occurred on the 5th of July, 
1940. Always a Democrat in politics, he was active in the public affairs of the 
state and his influence was always exerted on the side of law and order, of progress, 
reform and improvement. For many years he filled the office of vestryman in the 
Episcopal Church, in which he long held membership. For sixteen years he sur- 
vived his wife, Martha H. Adkins Henry, who was born in Talbot County, 
Maryland, in 1857 and died on the 20th of May, 1924. 


Winder Laird Henry, Jr., is indebted to the public school system of Cambridge 
for his early educational opportunities and for one year, 1908-09, he was a student 
in St. James School in Hagerstown, Maryland. From 1909 until 1914 he attended 
the Tome School at Port Deposit, Maryland, and in the latter year matriculated 
in Princeton University, where he continued until 1916, when he became a law 
student at the University of Maryland, in Baltimore. Fate however seemed to 
shape his course, for on the 6th of April, 1917, he abandoned his law studies to 
volunteer for service in the United States Army. He was assigned to Battery A 
of the One Hundred and Tenth Field Artillery, and in October of the same year 
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was transferred to the Two Hundred and First Aerial Squadron. About that 
time he was sent overseas and remained in France until May, 1919, when he re- 
turned to the United States. 

When the country no longer needed his military aid Mr. Henry resumed the 
study of law, which he completed in his father’s law office in Cambridge, and 
was admitted to the bar in January, 1921, after passing the required examination. 
He has since practiced, becoming a member of the firm of Henry & Henry, which 
continued until the death of Judge Henry. Since then the firm has been Henry 
& Gould, with William Dunbar Gould, III, as the junior partner. Mr. Henry has 
always realized the necessity for thorough preparation of his cases and after close 
and discriminating study, he presents his cause before the courts in a clear, concise 
and logical manner which seldom fails to win for him the desired verdict. Aside 
from his profession, he is a Director of the County Trust Company of Maryland 
and a Director of the Cambridge Manufacturing Company. 

The 17th of April, 1926, was the wedding day of Winder Laird Henry and 
Leone D. Fell, a daughter of William and Ethel (Henry) Fell, but Mrs. Henry 
passed away May 20, 1940. Mr. Henry belongs to the Episcopal Church, in 
which he is serving as vestryman, and he has membership in the Lions Club of 
Cambridge and is a Director of the Cambridge Yacht Club. His interest in 
community welfare has been manifested in many tangible ways and he is always 
willing to extend a helping hand to measures for the public good, as seen in the 
fact that he is now a Director of the Cambridge-Maryland Hospital, a Director 
of the Cambridge Public Library and of the Dorchester County Red Cross Asso- 
ciation. 

Obstacles and difficulties have never been allowed to bar him from the path 
which he believes he should follow and his endorsement of any progressive public 
measure insures his earnest support. 


ALBERT HENRY REIFSCHNEIDER 


kone Henry Reifschneider, who has been associated with the 
James J. Lacy Company of Baltimore for eighteen years, was born August 22, 
1897, in the city which is still his home, his parents being John and Agatha 
(Mohrfeld) Reifschneider, also natives of Maryland’s metropolis, where the 
grandparents in the paternal line settled on coming to the new world from Germany. 
At the usual age Albert H. Reifschneider entered the public schools and afterward 
attended Bryant & Stratton’s Business College, where his training prepared him 
for the practical and responsible duties of business life. He made his initial step 
in the business world in connection with the Albrecht Company as assistant book- 
keeper, remaining with that house for six years, during which time various pro- 
motions brought him to the position of office manager. 


In May, 1918, Mr. Reifschneider enlisted in the United States Navy, becoming 


a yeoman first class, and was on active duty in the transport service until January, 
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1919. In that year he became traveling auditor for the Treasury Department of 
the United States Government and in 1923 he joined the James J. Lacy Company, 
metal founders, as Secretary of the firm, which office he has since filled most 
acceptably, for he has applied himself closely to the duties of his position, while 
his efficiency has added to the continued success of this industrial enterprise, which 
was established in 1865 as a brass and iron foundry. The passing years have 
chronicled the steady growth of the business and Mr. Reifschneider has been a 
substantial factor in its further development for almost two decades. He has 
also been Treasurer of the Continental Permanent Building & Loan Association 
since 1923. 

It was also in that year that Mr. Reifschneider was married, Miss Thelma 
De Vries becoming his wife. She was formerly of Howard County, Virginia, 
and by their marriage they have one child, Jean De Vries, born in 1928. Since 
1931 Mr. Reifschneider has been active in the Maryland Yacht Club, served on 
its Board of Directors for three years and in 1938 filled the office of Commodore. 
He is the owner of Thalje, a forty-five foot deckhouse cruiser. From 1925 until 
1928 he was Chairman of the Board of the Maryland Swimming Club. He 
belongs to Highland Lodge, No. 184, F. & A. M., to Monumental Commandery, 
K. T. and to Boumi Temple, A. A. O. N. M.S. In 1939 while he was Commodore 
of the Yacht Club, he put on a regatta for the national Shrine Convention, which 
was greatly enjoyed by the visitors to the city, as well as the townspeople. He 
is a communicant of the Lutheran Church and is deeply interested in all that 
pertains to the moral, social and civic progress of the city, as well as to its 
material development along business lines. 


WILLIAM S. GORDY, JR. 
Vea Sidney Gordy, Jr., a Salisbury banker, who has five 


times been elected to the office of State Comptroller of Maryland and is re- 
garded as one of the foremost representatives of financial interests in this section 
of the country, was born December 21, 1873, in the city which is still his place of 
residence. His parents, William Sidney and Virginia (Brewington) Gordy, were 
also natives of Salisbury and both have now passed from this life. The father, 
born in 1848, died in 1914 and the mother, who was born in 1850, had reached 
the fifty-ninth milestone on life’s journey, when she passed away in 1909. William 
S. Gordy, Sr., led an active business life, following farming and merchandising, 
while later he was agent for the Maryland Steamboat Company. Subsequently 
he thus represented the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Steamboat Company 
and in 1886 he organized the William S. Gordy Insurance Agency at Salisbury, 
where he continued the business until his death. His close application and spirit 
of undaunted enterprise were strong features in his success. Politically he was 
an ardent supporter of the Democratic organization, who was very active in 
party work, and at one time he served as sheriff of Wicomico County. His 
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church was the Presbyterian, while his wife was connected with the Methodist 
denomination. Fraternally he was identified with the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows. To him and his wife were born seven children, but only three 
reached adult age, namely: William S., Jr., Virginia, deceased, who was the wife 
of Graham Gunby; and Nancy Murray, living in Salisbury. 

The public schools of Salisbury accorded William S. Gordy, Jr., his early 
educational privileges and he early started out to provide for his own support 
by working as a messenger boy for the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
Later he occupied a clerical position with the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
Railroad Company, and afterward he was passenger and freight agent with the- 
Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Railroad Company, at Salisbury. His efficiency 
and faithfulness were recognized by his superiors and he was promoted to the 
position of claim clerk, in the general freight and passenger office in Baltimore. 
At a later date he returned to Salisbury to become chief clerk in the division 
passenger office of that road, continuing to thus serve until June, 1897, when he 
resigned to accept a position in the Salisbury National Bank. Steadily he was 
advanced until he reached the Presidency in 1932 and he has continued in that 
place of executive administration and control through the intervening years to 
the present. His capacities and powers have broadened and deepened in the 
field of banking and he is regarded as one of the forceful and resourceful 
financiers of this part of the state. 


In the meantime—in 1914—Mr. Gordy had become his father’s successor as 
head of the Gordy Insurance Agency and has since carried on the business. In 
1916 he was elected President of the Associated Banks of Somerset, Worcester 
and Wicomico Counties, a local banking association of the Eastern Shore, and 
in 1918 he was elected President of the Maryland Bankers Association at its 
meeting in Atlantic City. He is also widely known through his splendid service 
as Comptroller of the state, having first been elected to that office in November, 
1921, following his nomination by the Democratic convention in the previous 
September. Two years later he was again nominated in November, 1923, was 
elected for a three year term. His election for a four year term followed in 
November, 1926, and again in November, 1930, and November, 1934, so that he 
was continued in office without interruption from 1922 to 1939. He has. long 
been recognized as one of the Democratic leaders of the state and has three times 
been chosen as delegate to national convention of his party, serving at Houston, 
Texas, in 1928, at Chicago in 1932 and again in 1936. His opinions carry weight 
in party councils, particularly in Maryland, and here he has done much to shape 
public thought and action along political lines. 

On the 14th of November, 1901, Mr. Gordy married Miss Clara White daughter 
cf John H. and Annette (Vickers) White, and they are well known in the 
social life of Salisbury, where they have a circle of friends almost coextensive 
with the circle of their acquaintance. Mr. Gordy is an Episcopalian and aside 
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from his religious belief another strong element in shaping his relations of life 
is his connection with the Masonic order. He has attained the thirty-second 
degree of the Scottish Rite and is a member of the Shrine. He likewise has 
membership connection with the Benevolent & Protective Order of Elks and 
with the Maryland and Baltimore Clubs. His interest in the general welfare and 
in his fellowmen as individuals is manifest in many tangible ways. He has been 
President an a Director of the Peninsula General Hospital and President and a 
Director of the John B. Parsons-Salisbury Home for the Aged and has utilized 
many other opportunities to serve those who need and merit assistance, his broad 
humanitarianism being one of his salient characteristics. During the first World 
War he was particularly active in support of the Liberty Loans, Red Cross and 
other war activities and now that the country is engaged again in an effort to 
preserve the principles of liberty and democracy, he is found equally loyal to the 
cause for which America stands. 


ALBERT HAMILTON LEAGUE 


Beas activity in Baltimore finds a worthy representative in 
Albert Hamilton League, who is now owner of the business conducted under the 
name of the League Lumber Company. He started out in a small way but today 
has one of the largest enterprises of the kind in the city, dealing extensively in 
Lumber and Millwork. His large plant is the visible evidence of the active and 
useful life he has led, indicating his close application, his resolute purpose and 
his ability to shape action until required results are secured. 


Mr. League was born in Baltimore, on the 19th of July, 1897, a son of Elwood 
L. and Della (Adams) League also natives of Baltimore. Their family numbered 
five children. While spending his youthful days under the parental roof, Albert 
Hamilton League attended the public schools until he reached the age of fourteen 
years, when he started out in the busines world, securing employment with F. 
Dunker & Son, Printers. He also worked in the Bacteriological Laboratory of 
the Baltimore health department at a salary of five dollars per week and when 
he left there obtained a position with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. His next 
forward step was made when he entered the employ of the Prudential Oil Com- 
pany at a salary of twenty-two dollars per week, there remaining until 1916, when 
at the age of eighteen years he gave up that position to join the firm of Ryland & 
Brooks, wholesale lumber merchants. He began with them at a much smaller 
salary but it was his desire to acquaint himself thoroughly with every phase of 
the lumber trade, and the wisdom of his course is shown in the success which in 
later years has crowned his efforts. He remained with that firm only 8 months 
and then joined J. Goddard Mattingly in February, 1917, remaining in this con- 
nection until May 31, 1934. On April 2, 1934, he established a business of his 
own, which he did by organizing the League Lumber Company, with his father 
and two brothers. Their first offices were only eight by eight feet, but with Albert 
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H. League’s intimate knowledge of the lumber trade, his creditable ambition and 
determined purpose, the trade steadily increased and soon necessitated an increase 
in their office space and in the lumber yard to accomodate the stock which they 
found they must carry. They moved into the old Shylock Lumber Plant, their 
predecessors there having retired following the depression of 1933. The League 
Lumber Company started with four employees and now have forty-five people 
on their payroll, while the business has grown and developed until theirs is now 
one of the leading lumber concerns of Baltimore, and Mr. League is considered 
an authority on lumber values, while his knowledge of the market enables him 
to make judicious purchases and profitable sales. 

In 1917, Mr. League married Ethel M. Swindell of Baltimore and they have 
become the parents of four children: Margaret and Louise, both of whom 
are graduates of the Eastern high school; Albert H., who is attending the Mc- 
Donogh School for Boys; and Jane, who is a student in the Baltimore public 
schools. The family residence is at No. 3221 Shannon Drive, Baltimore. Mr. 
League is a member of the Hamilton Baptist Church. He also belongs to the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce and to the Lumber Exchange, where he en- 
joys the comradeship and is accorded the respect of his contemporaries in the 
lumber business. His offices are located at 721 S. Caroline Street and work is 
his hobby. Starting out empty-handed when but fourteen years of age, his life 
story illustrates what can be accomplished when there is a will to do and to dare, 
accompanied by an understanding that honorable effort is the basis of all worth- 
while success. 


THOMAS S. HOLT 
‘Abatre S. Holt, who is President of the Holt Oil Company of 


Federalsburg, wholesale dealers in oil, gas and tires, was born on a farm in Cecil 
County, Maryland, August 11, 1872, and belongs to one of the old families of 
that section of the state. His grandparents in the paternal line were John Weston 
and Elizabeth (Gallaher) Holt, farming people of Cecil County, where their son 
John Thomas Holt, father of Thomas S. Holt, was born and reared. He early 
became familiar with the best methods of tilling the soil and caring for crops 
and when he reached his majority began farming on his own account in his 
native county. He had membership in the Methodist Church and guided his 
life by its teachings. His wife, Mary R. (Miller) Holt, also a native of Cecil 
County, was a daughter of Benjamin and Maria (Simpson) Miller, the former 
a farmer of Cecil County. The family of Mr. and Mrs. John Thomas Holt 
numbered three sons, but Joseph F. and John B., the elder brothers of Thomas 
S. Holt, have both passed away. 

At the usual age Thomas S. Holt began his education in the public schools of 
his native county and after mastering the elementary branches of learning at- 
tended the University of Delaware, at Newark, where he was graduated in 1894. 
He next became a student in the Boston School of Theology and won the B. S. T. 
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degree at his graduation with the class of 1897. In the meantime he had won 
his Master’s degree from the University of Delaware in 1896, on completing the 
required work. He joined the Wilmington Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and devoted the following decade to the work of the ministry, 
serving various charges until 1907. He then assumed supernumerary relations 
and later retired relations with the conference, but has continued a member of 
the conference in this connection, which entitles him to full membership. 

On ceasing his ministerial labors in 1907 he removed to Federalsburg, where 
he has since made his home, and here he entered the contracting business. In 
1912 he organized the Holt Construction Company and engaged in road building 
for twelve years or until 1924, when he formed the Holt Oil Company and began 
a wholesale business as a dealer in oil, gas and tires. He has the distribution of 
the products of the Tidewater Associated Oil Company on the eastern shore of 
Maryland, also in the two lower counties of Delaware and in Accomac County, 
Virginia, and has built up a substantial and gratifying business in this area. 

Mr. Holt has also become quite actively interested in farming and is a breeder 
of Guernsey cattle, having on the “Homestead Dairy Farm,” near Salisbury, 
Maryland, one hundred and fifty head of registered Guernsey cattle. He owns 
three farms individually, as well as the controlling interest in the “Homestead 
Dairy Farm,” and all are well equipped with the latest machinery, facilities and 
buildings that enable him to carry on his work to the best advantage. He 
greatly enjoys the supervision of his farming interests and his methods are most 
progressive and resultant. 

On the Ist of December, 1897, Mr. Holt was united in marriage to Miss Iona 
R. England, daughter of Samuel Gatchell and Ann M. (Pierson) England. 
They have become parents of three sons. The eldest, John Thomas, lives on 
and manages the “Homestead Dairy Farm” and is also the manager of the | 
Salisbury branch of the Holt Oil Company. He married Helen M. Moore, and 
has two children: Ann Marie and John T., Jr. Walter England Holt, the 
second son, married Ruth White and their children are Thomas S. and Walter 
E., Jr. They reside in Dover, Delaware, where he is manager of the Dover branch 
of the Holt Oil Company. Robert Weston Holt, who complets the family, wedded 
Mary Baxter, and they have one child, Roberta. They make their home in Federals- 
burg, Maryland, and he is engaged in the canning business near Easton. 

Mr. Holt is a member of the Rotary Club and is a Mason. Thoroughly modest 
and unostentatious in his demeanor, he takes little credit to himself for what he 
has accomplished, although he is known as a most capable and successful business 
man of Caroline County and one who has gained his prosperity entirely through 
his own intelligently directed efforts and untiring energy. His friends and 
acquaintances hold him in the highest esteem and speak of him as one of the 
finest men on the Eastern Shore, at all times and in every relation of life meriting 
the high regard in which he is uniformly held. 
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LEE ALBERT RADEMAKER, M.D., F.A.C.S., D.A.B.S. 
Foe a decade Dr. Lee Albert Rademaker has been a representative 


of the medical profession in Salisbury, where he today ranks as a most capable 
and efficient surgeon. A native of Tacoma, Washington, he was born April 15, 
1903, a son of Arie Willem Rademaker. Arie W.Rademaker was born in Holland 
in 1867, and there acquired a public school education, after which he served a 
five years apprenticeship to the carpenter’s trade. He then attended night school 
in order to win a certificate as a registered architect and after achieving this purpose 
he came to the United States about 1887. After remaining for a year in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, he went west to Washington, settling in Tacoma, where he 
continued as an architect and builder throughout the remainder of his active 
life. During his last ten years he lived retired from business, enjoying the fruits 
of his former toil in a well earned rest. During his connection with Tacoma he 
saw the city develop from a town of three or four thousand until it had a popu- 
lation of approximately one hundred and thirty thousand. In 1901 Arie W. 
Rademaker returned to his native land, where on the first of May, he was 
married to Annigje de Jong, a daughter of William de Jong, who engaged in 
_the manufacture of ships biscuit and also owned a fleet of sailing merchant vessels 
that plied between the West Indies and Holland. His daughter, Mrs. Rademaker, 
was born in Holland in 1871, was there educated and became a homeopathic 
physician. Her death occurred in 1938, while Mr. Rademaker survived until 
1940. They were members of the Dutch Reformed Church and they reared a 
family of two sons and a daughter, of whom the Doctor is the eldest, the others 
being John, who is associate professor of sociology in the Bates College at Lewiston, 
Maine; and Annie, who lives in Tacoma, where she is a script writer and director 
of radio programs. 


After attending the public schools of Tacoma and rural schools near his 
father’s home when the family lived on a ranch in Washington, Lee Albert 
Rademaker became a student in the Lincoln High School in Tacoma. At that 
time they were living on the ranch twenty miles from the city and each school 
morning he walked three miles to catch the trolley that would take him into town. 
He completed his high school course by graduation in 1920 and next attended 
the University of Washington at Seattle, where he was graduated cum laude in 
1924, at which time the Bachelor of Science degree was conferred on him. With 
a desire to become a member of the medical profession, he enrolled as a student 
in the University of Pennsylvania, where he won his M.D. degree in 1928, 
after working his way through the medical school by acting as assistant in 
histology. He interned in Misericordia Hospital of Philidelphia, after which he 
returned to the University of Pennsylvania, where for three years he was assistant 
to Dr. George P. Muller and also instructor in surgery. During that time he 
was also a fellow in research surgery. His training and early professional ex- 
perience were thorough and comprehensive and he had advanced far in his chosen 
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calling when in 1932 he came to Salisbury, opened an office and began practicing. 
Here he has since remained and he now confines his attention and activities to 
surgery, in which he is very adept. 

Dr. Rademaker is a Fellow of the American College of Surgeons and has been 
a diplomat of the American Board of Surgery since 1940. He belongs to the 
American Medical Association, the Medical & Chirurgical Faculty of Mary- 
land, the Southern Medical Society and is President of the Wicomico County 
Medical Society. He is a member of the Alpha Omega Alpha, an honorary 
medical fraternity; Sigma Psi, an honorary scientific fraternity; Omega Upsilon 
Phi, a medical fraternity and while at the University of Pennsylvania belonged 
to the Piersol Anatomical Society. 

Having made valuable contribution to the literature of his profession, Dr. 
Rademaker is well known as the author of numerous papers and articles which 
have appeared in leading medical publications. These include the Postnatal 
Growth of the Vomeronasal Organ of the Albino Rat, in which he collaborated 
with William Henry Fitzgerald Addison and which was published October 15, 
1927 in Journal of Comparative Neurology, Vol. 44, No. 1. He wrote: The 
Cause and Elimination of Reactions after Intravenous Infusions, published in 
Annals of Surgery, 1930; Non-Specific Protein Therapy in Surgical Condition, 
published in Proceedings of the Philadelphia College of Physicians, in January, 
1931; End Results of Radical Operations for Carcinoma of the Pariampullar 
Region of the Duodenum, in Annals of Surgery, March, 1931; The Effect of 
Blood in Experimental Peritonitis, Annals of Surgery, March, 1933; Role of 
Infection in the Production of Postoperative Adhesions, in which he collaborated 
with Dr. George P. Muller, published in Archives of Surgery, in February, 1933; 
Reactions after Intravenous Infusions—A Further Report on their Elimination, 
published in Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, in May, 1933; A Case of 
Multiple Echinococcus Cysts of Liver, treated by Operation and Arsphenamine, 
Southern Medical Journal, December, 1937; A Case of Retroperitoneal Hernia 
Associated with Anomalies of Small Intestines with Strangulation through de- 
fect in Sac, published in International Clinics, Vol. 3, Series 48, 1939, and a 
Case of Retractile Mesenteritis Associated with early Carcinoma of the Gall 
Bladder, American Journal of Surgery, April, 1941. His writings have been 
widely read and endorsed by many leading physicians and surgeons of the country 
and constitute a valuable contribution to the literature of the profession. 

On July 7, 1930, Dr. Rademaker married Miss Margaret McHale, daughter of 
Frederick and Annie McHale of Philadelphia. Their children, three sons and 
two daughters, are Richard Lee, born June 30, 1931; Ann Marie, born March 
29, 1933; John, born August 3, 1934; Margaret Clare, November 15, 1936; and 
William James, March 6, 1940. The Doctor is connected with the Benevolent & 
Protective Order of Elks and the Knights of Pythias and is Vice President of the 
Lions Club of Salisbury. He greatly enjoys fishing and is one of four to hold a 
world’s record for the number of channel bass caught in one evening, having 
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landed twenty-five. He has led an intensely busy and useful life and through 
his authorship, as well as in practice, has contributed much to the welfare of his 
fellowmen. A laudable ambition has carried him steadily forward as he has 
endeavored to make his service of the greatest possible worth to his patrons. 


JOHN ALLAN KILLIAN 


BSS Allan Killian, canner and packer of Baltimore, thus repre- 
sents one of Maryland’s most productive industries, in which connection he 
has built up a business of substantial proportions. It has been said that “an 
institution is but the lengthened shadow of a man and a business the visible evidence 
of his handiwork”, so that the plant of the William H. Killian Company is 
proof of the enterprise and capable management that have controlled the 
business 

John Allan Killian was born in Baltimore August 3, 1895. His father, the 
late William H. Killian, was one of Baltimore’s leading oyster packers and the 
founder of the William H. Killian Company, canners of vegetables. During the 
first World War he had become a lieutenant in the United States Naval Reserve 
with which he continued until after the cessation of hostilities. He was also a 
member of the food conservation board of Maryland and was fair price adminis- 
trator for the state. At all times he took an active and helpful interest in public 
affairs, stanchly supporting all progressive civic measures. He remained an 
active factor in the canning business until his death, in November, 1928. His 
wife, Minnie (Bruns) Killian, of Baltimore, was a daughter of the late John 
Bruns, proprietor of one of Baltimore’s large mill and lumber companies. Mr. 
and Mrs. William H. Killian had two children, the daughter, Adele, becoming the 
wife of John W. Westerman, a chaplain in the United States Army. 

John Allan Killian was a public school pupil in Baltimore in his early youth 
and later attended the Polytechnic Institute of this city, thus qualifying for 
life’s practical and responsible duties. When he had completed his education he 
entered the canning business that had been established by his father and when 
his father became active in the World War and the government service, he 
largely assumed the management and directed the interests of the business, al- 
though he was then a young man of only about twenty-two years. He thoroughly 
acquainted himself with all the phases of the business, so that he has been wise 
in his administrative direction of its affairs. Originally the company were large 
oyster packers but today they concentrate on canning produce and their output 
is sent over a wide section, their trade being one of large proportions. Following 
the death of his father in 1928, John A. Killian was made President of the com- 
pany and has had full management of the business since that time. The plant 
was formerly located at foot of Carolina Street, but in 1918 a removal was made 
to the present location, at 700 S. Eden Street, where they have a substantial 
building, splendidly equipped with all modern machinery necessary to the work 
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and their products are handled in the most sanitary manner, while the greatest 
care is exercised in the selection of the produce which they can, and which has 
been shippea over a broad area. Theirs is one of the large canning establishments 
for which Maryland is noted and which furnishes a substantial share of the 
state’s income. In addition to the Baltimore cannery the Killian Company owns 
and operates a canning factory at Hoods Mills in Carroll County and their season 
is from April until December, covering the production of the early spring 
vegetables and the last of the truck garden products. At the present time they 
are working on government contracts for the United States Army and Navy. 


In 1917 was celebrated the marriage of John A. Killian and Miss Mary P. 
Dorsey, whose father, William A. Dorsey, is a captain of the Baltimore County 
police. Mr. and Mrs. Killian have two children: Mary Adele, who is now the 
wife of Bertram Gore of Baltimore; and Joan Clare, who is a student in the 
Woodland public schools. Mr. Killian takes such an active interest in his busi- 
ness that he has no time for hobbies, but he does enjoy an evening game of 
bridge with his friends. He resides at Larchmont, Baltimore County, and is a 
member of the English Emanuel Lutheran Church. He also has membership 
in the Baltimore Can Food Exchange and the Tri-State Canners Association 
and has reached a merited position among the leading canners of Maryland. 


JAMES HENRY GAMBRILL, JR. 


ANY business interests of diversified character and of wide im- 
importance have felt the stimulus of the cooperation of James Henry Gambrill, 
a forceful and resourceful man, who has readily recognized opportunities and 
has met conditions through earnest effort, based upon sound and discriminating 
judgement. At the same time he has aided many matters of progressive citizen- 
ship and has manifested high ideals in all the relations of life. He is President of 
Dietrick & Gambrill, Incorporated, and as such heads one of the leading milling 
enterprises of Frederick and this part of the state. Since early manhood he has 
been connected with the grain and milling business, but this is only one phase of 
an active life that has made him an outstanding figure in Western Maryland’s 
manufacturing, commercial and financial circles. Born in Baltimore, March 9, 
1866, he is the third son in a family of five sons and four daughters, whose parents 
were James H. and Antoinette Frances (Staley) Gambrill. His ancestral line 
shows that the family is of English origin and of Scotch-Irish extraction, the 
first representative in America having been an Episcopal minister, who at the 
time of the Revolutionary War remained a Tory, espousing the cause of the 
mother country. From colonial days the family has been connected with Mary- 
land and James H. Gambrill, Sr., was born in Howard County, this state, making 
his home there until 1849, the year of his removal to Frederick County. For 
many years he here engaged in the milling and grain business, operating the Araby 
Mills, three miles South of Frederick, while later he owned and conducted the 
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Frederick Mills at the county seat, carrying on both enterprises under his own 
name. In 1866 he removed to Baltimore so his wife and children might be away 
from the dangers in this section incident to the Civil War. He continued actively 
in business in Frederick County until about 1895, when he retired to enjoy a rest 
which he had truly earned and richly merited. He was a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in which he served as Vestryman, and he took an active interest 
in local politics, at all times giving stalwart support to the Democratic party. 

While the milling business claimed the attention of James H. Gambbrill, Sr., as it 
has that of his son and namesake, the father of the former was identified with 
agricultural pursuits. This was Richard Gambrill, a native of Howard County, 
where he always followed farming after reaching adult age. He was also 
interested in community welfare, gave his political support to the Democratic 
party and worked for the moral welfare of his district as a member of the 
Episcopal Church. He married Mary Iglehart, who was born in Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland, and they reared a family of nine or ten children, which 
number included James H. Gambrill, who married Antoinette Frances Staley, 
a daughter of Cornelius Staley, who was born near Frederick, October 22, 1808, 
and became one of the best known and most highly honored citizens of Frederick 
County. Three generations of the Staley family had already resided in the 
county, his great-grandfather having come from Germany about 1740, founding 
the family in the new world. Thus two of the old and valued families of Mary- 
land were united in the marriage of James H. Gambrill and Antoinette F. Staley. 
Both have now passed away, the former dying in 1932, at the notable old age 
of one hundred and two years. They reared a family of nine children: Richard 
and Cornelius Staley both of whom have passed away; Nettie, deceased, who 
was the wife of W. C. Keller; James H., whose name heads this review; Antoinette, 
who became Mrs. John U. Markell and has departed this life; Robert G. and Arthur 
S., both deceased; Ruanna, who is the wife of John M. Roberts and lives in Detroit, 
Michigan; and Blanche, the wife of T. Poole Jones of Frederick. 

After attending the public schools of Frederick, James H. Gambrill, Jr., con- 
tinued his studies in Frederick Academy and next entered Milton Academy, 
near Sparks station in Baltimore County. When sixteen years of age, he began 
working in his father’s mills and thus learned the business, which he has since 
followed with the exception of five years, which he devoted to the conduct of a 
hardware store in Anniston, Alabama, where he remained until 1893. With his 
return to Frederick, he again became associated with his father, and has since 
been identified with the milling interests of this section of the state. In 1907, 
in connection with D. W. Dietrick of Philadelphia, he bought the grain and 
feed business which had been established by J. H. Gambrill, Jr. and associates in 
1902. The name of Dietrick & Gambrill, Incorporated was adopted and has 
since been retained. Mr. Dietrick became the President of the newly organized 
company with Mr. Gambrill as Treasurer and General Manager. The former 
continued as President until his death in 1936, when he was succeeded in the 
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office by Mr. Gambrill, who remains the chief executive officer of the corporation. 
The company has mills in Frederick, Maryland, and Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, 
and now engages in the manufacture of all kinds of animal feeds, an extensive 
business having been developed. 

This however by no means limits the scope of Mr. Gambrill’s achievements. 
His cooperation has been eagerly sought in other connections and various com- 
mercial and manufacturing enterprises have profited by his cooperation and his 
progressive methods. He is now the President of the G. L. Baking Company, 
manufacturers of crackers and biscuits, with factories at Frederick, Maryland 
and Reading, Pennsylvania. He is also the President of the Glade Valley Garber 
Baking Company, with plants located at Frederick and Walkersville, Maryland; 
is President of the Maryland Milling & Supply Company at Sykesville, Maryland; 
President of the Mountain City Grain & Storage Company of Frederick; President 
of the Frederick Hotel Company, conducting the Francis Scott Kay Hotel of 
Frederick; and a Director of the Citizens National Bank of Frederick. 

All through his life Mr. Gambrill has studied to develop and improve business 
conditions and the state has greatly benefitted thereby. He has contributed much 
to agricultural progress and to the utilization of the agricultural resources of 
this part of Maryland and in 1898 he was one of the organizers and incorporators 
of a Truckers Association in Frederick County, which was organized for closer 
cooperation among farmers and the better marketing of vegetables, fruits and 
other products of the soil, Mr. Gambrill acting as financial and sales agent for 
five years, when the pressure of his other interests forced his retirement. In 1902 
he aided in organizing and incorporating the Frederick County Farmers Exchange, 
becoming Treasurer and Manager of this company, composed of one hundred and 
eighty farmers of the county, who banded together to conduct a general grain, 
flour, feed, fertilizer and implement business. This business later became Dietrick 
and Gambrill, Incorporated. 

With many interests of a public, philanthropic and educational nature Mr. 
Gambrill has also become associated and in many ways he is constantly extending 
a helping hand where aid is needed. He is now President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Home for the Aged at Frederick; a Director of Hood College 
of Frederick; President of the Confederation of Western Maryland Communities, 
Inc.; Director of the Frederick Community Chest, the Federated Charities and the 
Frederick Chamber of Commerce; a member of the Dietrick Foundation of Phila- 
delphia, and a Director of Food Industries, Incorporated of Philadelphia. 

On the 31st of October, 1890, Mr. Gambrill was married to Susan May Wine- 
brenner, daughter of David C. and Rebecca (Markey) Winebrenner. She passed 
away in November, 1902, leaving her husband, a son and daughter. The son, 
James H. Gambrill, III, now associated with his father in business and making 
his home in Frederick, married Virginia Lane and they have three children: 
Virginia Lane, Eleanore Cartwright and Blanche. Susan May is the wife of 
Charles Lane, III, and they have four daughters: Susan May, Betty, Caroline 
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and Antoinette. They reside in Frederick and Mr. Lane is connected with the 
Gambrill business enterprises. Since the founding of the family in America by 
an Episcopal clergyman in colonial days, the Gambrills have been identified with 
churches of that denomination and Mr. Gambrill of this review is a member and 
Vestryman of the Frederick Church. Fraternally he is a Mason and his concern 
as to public welfare is shown in his membership in the Rotary Club. He has 
long been interested in conservation, is a lover of outdoor life and Gambrill 
State Park was named in his honor. He finds his recreation largely in hunting 
and fishing and believes in the rightful protection of all wild life. He is now 
serving as a member of the State Game and Inland Fish Commission of Mary- 
land and is a member of the Frederick County Fish & Game Association. He 
likewise belongs to the Woodmont Rod & Gun Club of Hancock, Maryland, 
and the Catoctin Club, while his name is also on the membership roll of the 
Maryland State Fish & Game Association. His position has long been one of 
leadership in the various fields to which he has directed his efforts. His activities 
are broad, his purposes high and his labors far-reaching and resultant. It is 
difficult to think what Frederick County would have been without him, for the 
public gratefully and proudly acknowledges his efficient service in its behalf. 


GEORGE THOMAS STROTHER, B.S., M.D. 


JPNeies acquiring broad and valuable practical experience in hospital 
work, Dr. George Thomas Strother opened an office in Brunswick, where he has 
since engaged in professional work as a physician and surgeon. A native of the 
neighboring state of Virginia, he was born in Markham, November 27, 1899, a 
son of G. T. and Lou (Bayly) Strother. The father, also a native of Markham, 
was born in 1854 and died in 1933. He led a very active and useful life, winning 
a place among the leading business men of his community as a farmer and real 
estate dealer and as a banker who for about five years also operated on the 
stock exchange. He belonged to the Episcopal Church and his political support 
was given the Republican party. His widow, who was born in Delaplane, Virginia, 
in 1861, still survives and yet makes her home in Markham, Virginia. They 
were the parents of two sons and two daughters: Sue, now the wife of Thomas 
R. Foster of Markham; C. E., Jr., living in Paris Virginia; George T., and Lou 
who married Samuel Eidson and makes her home in Markham, Virginia. Dr. 
Strother completed a high school course at the Randolph-Macon Boys School at 
Front Royal, Virginia, with the class of 1917 and next attended Georgetown College 
for two years, after which he entered the Georgetown Medical School, where he 
devoted four years to earnest and thorough study, winning his Bachelor of Science 
degree in 1922 and his professional degree in 1924. 

The Doctor put his theoretical knowledge to the practical test by serving as 
interne in Gallinger Hospital of Washington, D. C., in 1924 and in the following 
year he was promoted to clinical director, while in 1926 he was advanced to the 
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position of medical director in charge. His knowledge was thus constantly 
broadened and enriched and he was particularly well equipped for private practice 
when in May, 1928, he opened an office in Brunswick for the practice of medicine 
and surgery. Here he has since remained and his patronage has steadily increased 
in volume and importance. He is now the owner of a farm in Virginia and also 
owns a number of fine race horses, which he races in New York, Maryland, 
West Virginia and Cuba. He is a member of the American Neurological Society 
and his creditable ambition has brought him success in his chosen calling. 


HON. ROBERT] PETER, EE. Boe Liea: 


Veins = to practice in the courts of Maryland and the District of 
Columbia in 1920, Robert Peter has since been an active and respected member of 
the legal profession and at the present writing, 1942, is one of the lawmakers of 
the state, having been elected to the Senate. He was born September 29, 1897, in 
Rockville, where he still makes his home. He is a son of Robert B. and Helen 
Olivia (Lowry) Peter. His grandfather, George Peter, was born at “Montanvert,” 
near Dawnstown, Montgomery County, and took up the practice of law as his life 
work. He filled the office of States Attorney and for two terms, though not 
consecutive, was a member of the State Senate, acting as President of the Upper 
House fifty years before his grandson, Robert Peter, became a member of the 
legislative body. His wife was Lavinia Gassaway, also a native of Montgomery 
County. 

Judge Robert B. Peter was born in Rockville, Maryland, February 22, 1867, and 
here began his education, which he continued as a student in Hampden-Sidney 
College of Virginia. Later he studied in the National University Law School of 
Washington, D. C., and was admitted to the Maryland Bar in 1894, after which he 
practiced before the courts of his state until September, 1923, when he was 
appointed Associate Judge of the Sixth Judicial Circuit. In November of that 
year he was elected to the same office for a term of fifteen years, but because of ill 
health he resigned in 1932. After a year of rest he resumed the private practice of 
law in connection with his son and namesake and remained an active and honored 
member of the Montgomery County Bar until his death, which occurred on the Ist 
of November, 1936. His wife, who was born in 1868, was called from this life 
September 10, 1917. She was a daughter of Horatio B. and Lottie (Young) 
Lowry, the former a native of Burlington, Vermont, who served with the rank of 
Major in the United States Marine Corps. Robert Peter of this review was the 
only child of Judge and Mrs. Robert B. Peter. The Judge was a member of the 
Presbyterian church and was a Mason of high rank as indicated in his connection 
with the Shrine. He served for several years as President of the Montgomery 
County Club of Rockville and was a leading and influential citizen of his community. 

In his youthful days Senator Peter attended the Rockville Academy from which 
he was graduated in 1914. In the fall of 1915 he entered George Washington 
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University and in the fall of 1916 matriculated in the George Washington Law 
School. On the 11th of July, 1917, he put aside all personal considerations and 
enlisted in the United States Naval Reserve Force. Being called for active duty, 
June 1, 1918, he was with his command until after the cessation of hostilities, and 
in March, 1919, he was commissioned an Ensign in the United States Naval 
Reserve Force. Resuming his studies, he won his Bachelor of Laws degree in 1920 
and was admitted to the bars of Maryland and the District of Columbia. The 
following year—1921—the Law School of George Washington University conferred 
on him the Master of Laws degree and in active practice he made steady advance- 
ment because of an analytical mind, thorough preparation of his cases and a clear 
and logical presentation of his cause before the courts. He became a director of the 
Montgomery County National Bank but devoted the major part of his time and 
attention to his law work and from 1927 until 1931 served as States Attorney of 
his county. In 1938 he was elected a member of the Upper House of the Maryland 
General Assembly and is still serving in the Senate, where he has been appointed 
to various important committees, serving now as a member of the important Finance 
Committee, as Chairman of the Committee on Education, as a member of the 
Corporations Committee and several others. His position in Democratic circles for 
a number of years has been one of leadership, and he does much to mold public 
thought and action within party ranks. From 1934 until 1938 he was a member of 
the Democratic State Central Committee from Montgomery County. 


On the 30th of April, 1931, Senator Peter wedded Mary Fackler Tyler, daughter 
of Rev. Frank A. and Margaret L. Tyler. Their children are Robert III and George 
Tyler. Mr. Peter has membership in the Presbyterian church and in Masonry he 
has taken the degrees of the Blue Lodge, Chapter and Commandery, at all times 
loyally following the teachings and purposes of the craft. He is now Vice-President 
of the Maryland State Bar Association, and Vice-President of the Montgomery 
County Bar Association. He was one of the organizers and is a former Commander 
of the Henderson-Smith-Edwards Post of the American Legion. He has membership 
with the Rotary Club, and the Chevy Chase Club and he is a lover of outdoor sports. 
His activities touch the general interests of society along many lines and it is well 
known that his support will further every material, social, political, civic and moral 
interests of Montgomery County and the state at large, where effort is being made 
to bring about progress. 


BETAS IW 2a NIG ly eb 


Fu seventeen years Elias W. Nuttle has been associated with the 
lumber industry in Maryland. Since 1930 he has been Treasurer and Manager of a 
lumber manufacturing and building supplies business at Denton, Maryland, now 
operating under the name of the Nuttle Lumber and Coal Co. He was born Novem- 
ber 2, 1902, in Denton, which is now his home. He is the fifth generation of the 
family in Caroline County. 
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His great-grandfather, Tilghman Nuttle, was born at Anderstown, Maryland, 
where he later became a merchant and where he also engaged in farming. Politically, 
he was a stalwart Republican, who worked earnestly and effectively for the support 
of the party. He served as a member of the Maryland Senate, during the Civil War 
period, and was one of those who were instrumental in preventing the state from 
seceding from the Union. He was also one of the signers of a petition to adjourn 
the legislature at Frederick, Maryland. In every way he manifested his loyalty to 
the Federal Government. His son, William B. Nuttle, who was born at Anderstown, 
Caroline County, Maryland, and who married Addie Florence Williamson, was a 
farmer and landowner and also operated one of the first small canneries in his native 
county. Later he turned his attention to the real estate business. Thus the family 
has been connected with the business development of this part of the state through 
many decades. 

Frank Lee Roy Nuttle, son of William Blake Nuttle, and father of him whose 
name introduces this record, was born near Anderstown, Maryland, February 11, 
1875, and attended the public schools of Caroline County. In young manhood, he 
clerked in the store of his Uncle at Anderstown. In 1899 he and his Brother, 
Frederick Burdette Nuttle established the Nuttle Hardware Company in Denton, 
conducting the business there until 1935, when they sold the business. On the 24th 
of February, 1930, Frederick B., Frank L. R. and Elias W. Nuttle purchased the 
businesses of the Hughes Lumber and Coal Company and L. B. Towers & Brother 
and continued operations under the trade name of Nuttle Lumber and Coal Com- 
pany. The firm is a partnership, now composed of Frank L. R. and Elias W. Nuttle. 
They manufacture lumber and special millwork and handle all kinds of building 
materials. This is one of the leading concerns of the kind in this section of the state, 
operating over the Eastern Shore of Maryland, the State of Delaware, Pennsylvania 
around Philadelphia and lower New Jersey. Frank L. R. Nuttle is also a partner 
of the Nuttle Milling Company, operating a flour and feed mill and sales office in 
Denton. He is also a Director of the Denton National Bank; a member of the 
Rotary Club; a member of the Methodist church, and in the latter is serving on the 
Board of Trustees and is teacher of a class in the Sunday School. His wife, Martha 
Emily Everngam Nuttle, was born near Concord, Caroline County, April 13, 1874, 
and was educated at the Wilmington Conference Academy at Dover, Delaware. 
For several years she was a teacher in the schools of Caroline County. They have two 
sons, Elias Williamson and Philip Everngam; the latter lives in Montclair, New 
Jersey. He married Margaret Penick and they have two children, Emily Dabney 
and Philip E., Jr. . 

After attending the public schools of Denton and graduating from high school 
with the class of 1920, Elias W. Nuttle entered Randolph-Macon Academy at 
Front Royal, Virginia, where he completed his course by graduation in 1921. He 
next spent a year as a student at Swarthmore College, at Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 
and then matriculated at Washington College at Chestertown, Maryland, where he 
was awarded the Bachelor of Science Degree in Economics at his graduation in 1925. 
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In that year Mr. Nuttle entered the employ of E. S. Adkins & Company, a 
lumber concern of Salisbury, Maryland. He worked for that firm in Salisbury, in 
Dover, Delaware and in Centreville, Maryland, continuing in that connection until 
1930. He then became a partner in the Nuttle Lumber and Coal Company, of 
which he has since been Manager and Treasurer. His seventeen years’ experience in 
this field of business enables him to do excellent work in directing the interests under 
his charge. 

On the 8th of October, 1932, Mr. Nuttle married Mary Eugenia Simpers, a 
daughter of Dr. H. G. Simpers of Chestertown, Maryland, who is represented else- 
where in this publication. Mr. and Mrs. Nuttle have a son, Henry Lee Williamson 
Nuttle. Mr. Nuttle is a member of Alpha Tau Omega Fraternity. He belongs to 
the Masonic Fraternity, of which he is a Past Master, while at the present time he 
is serving as Treasurer of that Lodge. He is also a member of the Edenton Chapter 
and of the Chesapeake Commandery. He is a member and past President of the 
Rotary Club of Denton, a member of the Board of Visitors and Governors of 
Washington College of Chestertown, Maryland, and a Director of the Middle 
Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association. He is a loyal member and supporter of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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ee geographical position of Baltimore has naturally made it a 
center of shipping interests and of all business associated with maritime affairs, and 
into this field of effort Charles B. Lynch early directed his labors, with the result 
that he is today President and General Manager of the General Ship Repair Com- 
pany, which is controlling one of the large industrial enterprises of the city and 
meeting a need in government defense in this crisis of American history. Mr. 
Lynch has gradually worked his way upward to the responsible position which he 
now holds. 


Born in Baltimore, January 12, 1894, Charles B. Lynch is a son of Henry B. 
and Caroline (Albert) Lynch, the latter also a native of Baltimore, where the 
father was for many years a lumber merchant, continuing in the business until his 
death in 1936. In his boyhood days their son Charles was a pupil in the public 
schools and later entered the Maryland Institute, where he pursued a course in 
engineering that he completed by graduation in 1913. His first position in the 
business world was with the Maryland Steel Company at Sparrows Point, Maryland, 
where he entered upon an apprenticeship in the shops to learn ship construction. 
He possessed natural mechanical ingenuity and developed ideas that he believed 
could be put to practical use, so that he embraced the opportunity to associate him- 
self with Charles F. Obrecht, who had a shipyard and ship repair business in 
Baltimore. This was in 1913 and by 1918 he had won various promotions and had 
become General Manager of the company which was then known as the Obrecht- 
Lynch Corporation. Mr. Obrecht died in 1924 and Mr. Lynch then purchased the 
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business, which he conducted until 1936, when he organized the General Ship Repair 
Company, his partners being his brother, Walter A. Lynch, Walter Edgar and 
William Manning, Mr. Lynch becoming President and General Manager, while 
Walter A. Lynch was made Assistant General Manager. The company conducts a 
general ship repairing business, the growth of which is indicated in the fact that 
while in the beginning they had only fourteen workmen in the shops they today 
have more than five hundred employees on their payroll. Thorough understanding 
of every phase of the work, combined with executive ability, has brought to Charles 
B. Lynch the substantial measure of success which is today his and which he well 
merits. He supervises all ship repair and construction work and spends much more 
than half his time at the plant, directing the efforts of the workmen in this critical 
time when the government needs ships so badly. 

Mr. Lynch married Miss Lillian M. Muth of Baltimore and they have a son, 
Charles F., who is studying engineering at the present time, and a daughter, Carol B., 
who is a student in the public schools of Anne Arundel County, the family residence 
being at Saverna Park in that county. Mr. Lynch belongs to the Masonic Fraternity, 
loyally adhering to its teaching. He is fond of water sports, particularly enjoying 
fishing in his leisure hours, but there is little time for diversion now, the business 
claiming all of his attention and his efforts as he meets the government demand for 
ship buiding and ship repairing. 


HONORABLE EDWARD STUART BUSHONG 


Oe 1930 Honorable Edward Stuart Bushong has been engaged 
in the practice of law at Hagerstown and is also numbered among the lawmakers 
of the state, having been appointed to the Senate in 1941. Born in Charlestown, 
West Virginia, June 10, 1904, he is a son of Dr. Daniel B. and Sally Clements 
(Robinson) Bushong, the former born in Woodstock, Virginia, November 12, 
1868, while the mother was born in Covington, Kentucky, October 17, 1870. The 
Doctor attended the public schools of his native state and afterward became a 
medical student at the University of Maryland, where he won his professional 
degree. He has spent most of his life as a physician and surgeon of Maryland, 
practicing at Sharpsburg and Hagerstown and also in Prince Georges County, but 
is now living retired in Charles Town, West Virginia. He is a member of the 
Episcopal church, a Mason in his fraternal relations and a Democrat in his 
political views. His wife was reared by her step-grandfather, William M. Clements, 
at that time general manager of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Mrs. Bushong 
was a member of the Episcopal church and died in that faith August 11, 1926. 
Their family numbers a daughter and two sons: Janie B., who is the wife of Mills 
Kitchin and lives in Washington, D. C.; Edward S.; ad jon C., an editor and 
publisher of Madison, Virginia. 


Senator Bushong is a graduate of the Davis Elkins Preparatory School, at Elkins, 
West Virginia, of the class of 1920, and of the Davis Elkins College, class of 1924, 
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with cum laude honors. He was an active participant in college sports, winning 
letters in both 1922 and 1923 as a football player. Entering George Washington 
University, at Washington, D. C., as a law student, he thus qualified for the bar 
and was graduated in 1928. During 1927 he was also a member of the football 
team there and won his letter. He opened his law office in Hagerstown in 1930 and 
through the intervening period of eleven years has successfully practiced here, his 
business growing in volume and importance with the passing of time. He has 
always been diligent and careful in the preparation of his cases and has therefore 
been ready to meet any emergency, which arises quite as frequently in the courts 
as out of them. His clear thinking and logical reasoning are at all times evident 
and the court records bear testimony to the many favorable verdicts he has won. 

Mr. Bushong’s activity has also extended to the political field in which he has 
been a Democratic worker since starting the practice of law. In 1930 he was elected 
to the House of Delegates, serving in the regular and special sessions of 1931 and 
1933, while in January, 1941, he was appointed by Governor O’Conor to the 
office of State Senator from Washington County to fill the vacancy caused when 
Senator Joseph D. Mish resigned to go on the bench as Circuit Judge. Senator 
Bushong is now a member of the Judicial Proceedings Committee and the Committee 
on Aviation. From 1934 until 1938 he was a member of the Democratic State 
Central Committee for Washington County and since 1931 he has served as Vice- 
President of the Washington County Democratic Organization Club, while from 
1934 until 1940 he was Vice-President of the Young Democrats of Maryland and 
in 1936 was sent as a Delegate to the Democratic National Convention in Phil- 
adelphia. He has frequently been heard on the public rostrum during political 
campaigns and is an earnest, forceful speaker. Since 1938 he has served as attorney 
for the Washington County Board of Commissioners. His contribution in service 
and effort to the success of his party is widely recognized and his appointment as 
Senator was a matter of general satisfaction to his constituents. Mr. Bushong 
is a member of the firm of Lane, Bushong and Byron, attorneys of Hagerstown, 
and the firm conducts a large general civil practice. He is a member of the Wash- 
ington County and Maryland State Bar Associations. He is a Director of the Blue 
Ridge Fire Insurance Company and Director and Vice-President of the First Federal 
Savings and Loan Association of Hagerstown. 

On the Ist of June, 1940, Mr. Bushong was married to Rachel Ann McKinley, 
daughter of Rev. Walter B. and Kitty (Stigers) McKinley, the former rector of 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church of the Antietam Parish of Breathedsville, Maryland, 
of which church Senator Bushong and his wife are members. They are now the 
parents of a daughter, Anne Brooke Bushong, born May 21, 1941. He belongs to 
the Sigma Phi Epsilon fraternity and is a member of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, the Assembly Club and the St. James Tennis Club, and the last 
named indicates his favorite form of recreation. He has accomplished much for 
his years, for he is still a young man, and his friends, who are legion, predict for 
him further success and prominence in the future. 
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S. FRANKLYN WOODCOCK 


dhe business interests of Salisbury finds a worthy representative 
in S. Franklyn Woodcock, who has always quickly recognized and utilized oppor- 
tunities and whose methods in real estate operations have been of a most progressive 
character. He has never feared to venture forward and the value and worth of his 
ideas and plans are manifest in the excellent results that have followed his labors. 
Born May 5, 1891, in the city where he still resides, he is a son of Samuel P. and 
Carrie (Smith) Woodcock, also natives of Salisbury. The father was a son of 
Amos W. Woodcock, who was born in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and in 
young manhood came to Maryland, after which he engaged in the jewelry business 
in Salisbury. He was also the first man to raise strawberries on the lower Eastern 
Shore for commercial purposes. His son, Samuel P. Woodcock, became well known 
in connection with the real estate business in Salisbury, where he made his home 
until his death in 1933. For thirteen years he had survived his wife, who passed — 
away in 1920. She was a daughter of Thomas B. Smith of Salisbury, who was a 
gentleman farmer, owning land and slaves, using their labor in the cultivation of 
his acreage. He also served as the first postmaster in Wicomico County, after the 
county had been organized, occupying that position in Salisbury. He was a prom- 
inent and influential citizen and a leader in the Republican Party in his district. 
Thus for several generations the family has been connected with the progressive 
development and substantial upbuilding of this part of the state. 


S. Franklyn Woodcock began his education in the public schools of Salisbury, 
advancing through the various grades to the high school and he also pursued a 
course of study in Skinner’s Business College of this city and a special course in 
St. John’s College of Annapolis. When his textbooks were put aside he entered 
the real estate business in which he obtained his initial experience when assisting 
his father, when but twelve years of age. He has since remained active in this line, 
save for the time when he was with the United States Army in the first World 
War. There is no one who has more intimate knowledge of realty values than Mr. 
Woodcock and he has promoted many new and original ideas, concerning the 
marketing of property. He was the first man to sell lots on the Eastern Shore 
through public auction of subdivision property and he has most intimate and 
accurate knowledge of realty values and the possibility for purchase or sale. In 
addition to this business he is a director of the Farmers & Merchants Bank of 
Salisbury and has been associated with other important business affairs. His 
opinions are regarded as authority on real estate matters and he is a member of the 


Real Estate Board of Maryland. 

Mr. Woodcock was married to Miss Elizabeth Pitts of Arvonia, Virginia, a 
daughter of the late Arthur L. and Sarah Mable Pitts. They are well known 
socially, having many warm friends in Salisbury and Wicomico County, and the 
hospitality of their own home is greatly enjoyed by many with whom they come in 
contact. Mr. Woodcock is a consistent member of the Asbury Methodist Church 
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of Salisbury and belongs to the Benevolent & Protective Order of Elks. He finds 
keen enjoyment in looking after his farms and his business affairs are always a 
matter of deep interest to him, for he delights in finding successful solution for 
various difficult and involved real estate problems. He never stops short of the 
creditable conclusion of any thing he undertakes and he is spoken of as ‘ta dynamic 
force” in furthering real estate activity in his native city. 


HORACE M. MORGAN 


One of the representative business men of Queen Anne County is 
Horace M. Morgan of Queen Anne, where he is connected with various commercial 
and financial enterprises. He was born near this town, January 18, 1893, his parents 
being Jacob and Lizzie Bonwill (Barton) Morgan. For five or more generations 
the family of which he is a representative has lived in Maryland for it was in this 
state that his great-grandfather, Jacob Morgan, was born and reared. He became a 
farmer and landowner, having in his possession all of the land on which the village 
of Queen Anne now stands. He held membership in the Methodist church. His 
wife, Henrietta Thawley, was born in Caroline County, Maryland, and they had a 
- family of one son and three daughters. Of these Henry Morgan was born on a 
farm in Caroline County, Maryland, in 1830, and became a farmer and prominent 
citizen of Talbot County. He belonged to the Methodist church and died in 1868, 
at the comparatively early age of thirty-eight years. His wife, Catherine (Mc- 
Cracken) Morgan, was a native of Delaware, born near Summit Bridge. Their 
family numbered three sons—John McCracken, deceased; Jacob Eugene; and Walter 
Thomas. 

Jacob Eugene Morgan, father of Horace M. Morgan, was born near Queen Anne, 
in Talbot County, August 3, 1863, and when a young man of twenty-one years 
began farming in his home neighborhood. In 1906 he removed to Queen Anne and 
for fourteen years had charge of a dairy receiving station. He is now living 
retired in that town, his rest having been well earned through his previous years of 
earnest and honorable labor. He is now seventy-eight years of age, while his wife 
is seventy-six. In her maidenhood she was Lizzie Bonwill Barton and they were 
married January 20, 1885. She was born at Queen Anne, Talbot County, Sep- 
tember 29, 1865, and is a daughter of William Edward and Mary Elizabeth 
(Chance) Barton and a granddaughter of William A. and Elizabeth Looper (Bon- 
will) Barton. William A. Barton was a farmer and grain dealer who lived in 
Caroline County, Maryland, and owned various granaries along the Tuckahoe River. 
To him and his wife were born three children: William Edward, James Hall and 
Francis Tatum. The family were originally members of the Society of Friends or 
Quakers but later became Methodists. 

Their eldest son, William Edward Barton, was born in Caroline County, Mary- 
land, October 8, 1838, and died August 13, 1893. With his parents he came to 
Queen Anne, Talbot County, when in young manhood and spent his life as a 
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farmer in this locality. A member of the Methodist church, he served for many 
years as church steward and was very active in the church work, while in politics 
he was an ardent supporter of the Democratic Party. He married Mary Elizabeth 
Chance, who was born at what is now called Garland’s Lake, in Denton, Maryland, 
November 26, 1837, and died August 28, 1919. She was a daughter of Batchelder 
Chance, a native of Delaware, who was a miller and surveyor. He operated both 
a woolen mill and a flour mill and conducted a store at Garland Lake at Denton, 
his mill being known as a Garey mill. He married Elizabeth Ann Chance, who 
was born at The Plains, near Ridgely, Maryland, and though of the same name was 
not a relation. They had two children, Mary Elizabeth and Robert Andrew. In 
early days they were Quakers but afterward became Methodists. 

The daughter, Mary Elizabeth, became the wife of Jacob Morgan and of this 
marriage four children were born: Edna, the wife of S. T. Culver, who is post- 
master of Hebron, Maryland, where they make their home; Henry E.; Addie, who 
died January 3, 1939; and Horace M. Jacob Morgan has voted the Democratic 
ticket since reaching manhood. He and his wife are members of the Southern 
Methodist church and to Mrs. Morgan we are largely indebted for the ancestral 
history of the family for though now seventy-six years of age, she possesses a 
remarkable memory and could tell most of this without referring to records. 

After attending the public schools of Queen Anne and spending a year in the 
high school at Denton, Horace M. Morgan took up the study of telegraphy and 
for ten years he was with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company as telegrapher and 
train dispatcher. In 1919 he joined his elder brother, Henry Eugene Morgan, and 
Bernard Messix, in purchasing the mercantile business of G. L. Jump, with whom 
Henry E. Morgan had been a clerk for ten years. They then continued the business 
under the name of the Jump Hardware & Implement Company and built up a very 
extensive trade in farm implements, also carrying a full line of shelf and heavy 
hardware and paints. They handled the machinery manufactured by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company and secured a very liberal patronage, continuing the 
successful management of the business until 1939, when they sold out. 

On the Ist of January, 1940, Horace M. Morgan established a seed, fertilizer 
and lime business, under the name of the Horace M. Morgan Company, and has 
since been thus identified with the commercial interests of Queen Anne. This does 
not cover the scope of his activities, however, as he is a Director of the Queenstown 
Bank of Queenstown, Maryland, and chairman of its executive board, and he is 
likewise a Director and President of the Centerville Record, a newspaper published 
at Centerville, Maryland. In July, 1941, Mr. Morgan was appointed a member of 
the State Board of Education by Governor O’Conor. A man of enterprising and 
progressive spirit, he carries forward to successful completion whatever he under- 
takes. 

On the 30th of June, 1925, Mr. Morgan wedded Rachel Caroline Howard, a 
daughter of Harry and Addie (Wood) Howard. Their children are Eloise Barton 
and Earl Howard. Mr. Morgan holds to the religious faith which always claimed 
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the loyalty of his ancestors and is a faithful member of the Methodist church, in 
which he is serving as a Steward and as President of the Board of Trustees. In his 
fraternal relations he is a Mason and has attained the thirty-second degree of the 
Scottish rite, while with the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine he has crossed the sands 
of the desert. He is now the President of the Lions Club of Queenstown, and his 
chief recreation is fishing. He has led a busy and useful life, advancing step by 
step, and deserves the proud American title of ‘‘a self-made man,” for his diligence 
and his enterprise are among his marked characteristics and have brought him a 
gratifying measure of prosperity. 


JOHN L. SANFORD, JR., A.B., LL.B. 


AR name of John L. Sanford, as borne by father and son, has long 
figured in connection with the history of the legal profession in Maryland. The 
son has now practiced in Berlin since 1935 and has gained advancement because 
of his careful preparation of cases and his keen analytical power. Born in Balti- 
more, November 13, 1910, he is a son of John L. Sanford and his wife, Mary 
Jennings (Carroll) Sanford, also natives of Baltimore, where the mother died 
November 1, 1927. The father, who was born June 9, 1872, attended the public 
schools of his native city, the Baltimore City College and the University of Mary- 
land Law School and began practicing in Baltimore more than forty years ago. He 
has long held a place among the prominent attorneys there and he has also manifested 
a keen interest in public affairs, serving at one time as commissioner in connection 
with the opening of streets. He is a member of the Episcopal church and is quite 
active and outstanding in Masonic circles. He is a Past Junior Grand Master and 
is attorney for his Masonic Lodge. Fencinz constitutes his chief form of recreation. 
His family numbered four sons and a daughter: John L.; Anne Iglehart, the wife 
of Daniel B. Dugan of Baltimore; John Carroll, who died at the age of seven years; 
David Hoyle, who makes his home in Baltimore; and William Lanahar, who is in 
the air service of the United States Army. 

In the acquirement of his education John L. Sanford, Jr., completing a course 
in the Loyola High School of Baltimore, was graduated with the class of 1928 and 
then attended Georgetown University for two years, followed by two years in 
Washington College, where he gained his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1932. He 
prepared for his professional career at the University of Maryland Law School 
and the Bachelor of Laws degree was conferred on him in 1935. He opened his 
office in Berlin on the first of November of that year and has here continued in 
practice to the present time, enjoying a gocdly share of the public patronage as 
seen in the work of the courts, which bear testimony to the many favorable verdicts 
he has won. Aside from his practice he is interested in farming and chicken raising, 
which he follows always in accordance with modern scientific methods. 
~ On the 31st of August, 1929, Mr. Sanford married Elizabeth D. Davis, daughter 
of Henry E. and Mamie (Vincent) Davis. He is a member of the Catholic church 
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and he also belongs to the Berlin and Ocean City Lions Club. He enjoys golf and 
is fond of fine horses, which furnish his recreational interest. He has always lived 
in Eastern Maryland, where he has a large circle of warm friends—a fact indicative 
of a well-spent life and his useful citizenship. 


JOHN J. BRUNS 


Ale history of the Bruns family is unique in that representatives 
of four successive generations, each bearing the name of John, have carried on a 
millwork manufacturing and lumber business in Baltimore that was established by 
John Bruns, the grandfather of him whose name introduces this review. Born in 
Germany in 1823, the first John Bruns came to the United States in 1838, when 
a youth of fifteen years and settled in Baltimore, where he established his lumber 
business prior to the Civil War. His pictures show him to be a man of patriarchial 
appearance, capable and dignified, and he made for himself a creditable place in 
the industrial circles of his adopted city. He became a member of the lumber firm 
known as the Heise-Bruns Company, under which style the business was conducted 
for many years. His death occurred in 1908. 


John F. Bruns, son of the founder of the business, was born in Baltimore in 1857 
and died in 1932. He became associated with the firm headed by his father and 
carried on the trade until death ended his labors. His wife, who in her maiden- 
hood was Miss Katie Winkelman, was alse of German extraction, the daughter of 
John H. Winkelman, who came to the New World from his native Germany in 
young manhood and settled in Baltimore, where for many years he was a shoe 
manufacturer. 

John J. Bruns, now the active head of tre business, was born in Baltimore, Oc- 
tober 18, 1886, and in his youthful days attended the public schools, while later 
he was a student in the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, from which he was graduated 
in 1908, when he entered the employ of his father under whom he acquainted 
himself with every phase of the lumber trade and the manufacture of millwork. 
While thus engaged he took a course in architectural drawing in the Maryland 
Institute and was graduated in 1914. He tlien concentrated his energies upon the 
interests of the plant and at the death of his father in 1932 took over the manage- 
ment of the business and has since been the proprietor of the business. The plant is 
located at 901 S. Caroline Street and is splendidly equipped with modern machinery 
and all the devices needed in millwork manufacturing. At all times the family 
have kept abreast with the advancement that has been made in connection with the 
lumber industry, as the old hand-made processes have been replaced by up-to-date 
methods and machinery. The success of the enterprise has resulted not only from 
the diligence and determination of the owners but also from the thoroughly reliable 
methods that were instituted by the first John Bruns and have been continued 
through the years by his successors. 





JOHN BRUNS JOHN F. 
1823-1908 1857-1932 





JOHN J. JOHN J., JR. 
1886 1913 


FOUR GENERATIONS of John Bruns’ Manufacturing 
Company in Baltimore, Superior Custom-Made Woodwork 
for Buildings of Maryland and the Eastern States. 
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In 1911 John J. Bruns was united in marriage to Miss Helen C. Foreman of 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, and they have a family of two sons and a daughter, the 
eldest being John J. Bruns, Jr., who is a graduate of Duke University and is now 
associated with his father in business. He is married and has a son, John Bruns, III, 
who is expected to take up the business and will therefore be of the fifth generation 
to carry it on. Bennard F. Bruns, the second son, is a graduate of the University 
of Maryland and is now a Captain of the United States Army. The daughter, 
Helen Adele, is attending the University sf Maryland as a member of the senior 
class. 

Mr. Bruns belongs to the Baltimore Builders Congress & Exchange, The Lumber 
Exchange, and is prominently known in trade circles as one of the leading repre- 
sentatives of the lumber business and as a manufacturer of millwork for buildings. 
He has membership in the First English Lutheran Church, of which he served as 
Treasurer for ten years and he takes a very active interest in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and its work. He plays a good game of hand ball and enjoys 
water sports, being the owner of a gaff rig sloop, which he sails on Chesapeake 
Bay. He resides at 1932 Mount Royal Terrace, and is regarded as one of the 
substantial and valued residents of his native city. 


W. WALLACE LANAHAN 


JoNs outstanding financier and investment banker of Baltimore, Mr. 
W. Wallace Lanahan is head of the House of W. W. Lanahan & Company, 
located in the Calvert Building, and he is also actively and officially identified with 
various other important business interests of the city, all of which have profited by 
his cooperation. 

A native of Baltimore, Mr. Lanahan was born June 24, 1884, a son of Samuel 
Jackson and Fannie Reeder Lanahan, both of whom were natives of Baltimore. The 
father, who was born March 20, 1844, a son of William and Mary (Jackson) 
Lanahan, became one of Baltimore’s most prominent and influential citizens. He 
acquired his education here, first attending the old Newton Academy and later 
studying in several private schools. At an early age he entered the employ of his 
father, founder of the firm of William Lanahan & Sons, and was admitted to a 
partnership in the business in 1865, devoting the remainder of his life to the growth 
and progress of the business of the firm. 

On the death of his father in 1868, he became head of the firm, in which he was 
associated with his brothers, William and Charles M. 

Samuel J. Lanahan was interested in anything that would serve to benefit and 
improve his native city and his advice and counsel were repeatedly sought concerning 
public interest and also by individuals, who appreciated his helpfulness. He served 
as a Director of several institutions, including the Farmers and Merchants Bank, 
the Continental Trust Company, and the Mercantile Trust Company. 
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Samuel J. Lanahan married Fannie Reeder, daughter of Charles Reeder, a well- 
known ship builder. He died January 30, 1908, at his home, 205 Goodwood Road, 
passing away in the faith of the Catholic Church. No man stood higher in public 
esteem than Samuel J. Lanahan and Baltimore was proud to number him among 
her native sons, for he was a man whose word was as good as any bond and in 
every relation of life he always measured up to the highest standards. 

Mr. Wallace Lanahan, a son of S. J. and Fannie Lanahan, acquired his early 
education in the schools of Baltimore and afterwards attended St. Pauls of Concord, 
New Hampshire, and received a Bachelor of Arts degree from Harvard University 
as a member of the class of 1907. When his college days were over he was employed 
by the firm of William Lanahan & Sons, where he spent the years 1907-08. In 1909 
he bought a seat on the New York and Baltimore Stock Exchanges and entered the 
investment firm of Whelan, Duer and Lanahan. In 1912 he assumed control of 
the business under the firm name of W. W. Lanahan & Company and in 1913 
the business was removed from its first location in the Keyser Building, to its 
present quarters in the Calvert Building. The firm deals in investment securities 
and has membership on the New York Stock Exchange, the Baltimore Stock 
Exchange and is an Associate Member of the New York Curb Exchange. Mr. 
Lanahan is at present serving as a Member of the Board of Governors of the 
New York Stock Exchange and is a former Governor of the Baltimore Stock 
Exchange. 

In addition to heading his own company, he is a Director of the Equitable Trust 
Company of Baltimore, a Director of the Mid-Continent Oil Company, a Director 
of the Manhattan Fund, an investment trust of New York City and a Director of 
the Income Foundation, an investment trust of Baltimore. 

Mr. Lanahan has been married twice. In 1916 he married Margaretta Bonsal, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lehigh Bonsal of Baltimore. Mrs. Lanahan passed away 
in 1920, leaving two children: William Wallace, Jr., born February 8, 1917; and 
Samuel Jackson, born November 11, 1918. Both sons attended St. Paul’s School 
at Concord, New Hampshire and Princeton University. On January 5, 1922, Mr. 
Lanahan was married to Eleanor Addison Williams, a daughter of W. S. G. 
Williams and Sarah Belle (Deford) Williams. They have one son, Thomas Addi- 
son Lanahan, who was born January 29, 1923, and is now a student in St. Paul’s 
School at Concord New Hampshire. The family residence is at Dulaney Valley, 
Maryland. 

Mr. Lanahan and his family are members of the Catholic Church at Towson, 
Maryland. He is well known in club circles being a member of the Maryland 
Club, the Elkridge Club of which he is President, the Elkridge-Harford Hunt Club 
and the Harvard Club of Baltimore. His wife is serving on the Supper Committee 
of the Hunt Club, is President of the Garden Club of Twenty and is Vice-President 
and Governor of the Mount Vernon Town Club. She is also in charge of the 
Women’s Division of the Maryland Council of Defense for Baltimore County, 
while Mr. Lanahan is Chairman of the State Department of Public Welfare, and 
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is a Trustee of Johns Hopkins Hospital; President of the Happy Hills Home for 
Convalescent Children; a Member of the Baltimore County Children’s Aid Society 
and is a member of the Advisory Board of the Women’s Hospital. He is also Vice- 
President of the Community Fund and was Campaign Chairman of the Fund in 
1939. The foregoing indicates clearly his spirit of helpfulness toward his fellowmen 
and his interest in the public welfare. At all times his aid can be counted upon to 
further the general good. 


RICHARD BENSON SPARKS 


I. ONE were to sum up the outstanding characteristics of Richard 
Benson Sparks in a single sentence, it wculd be said that indolence and idleness 
are utterly foreign to his nature, which makes the reverse true that diligence and 
industry have brought him to the Presidency of the Caroline Foundry Company 
of Baltimore. A native of Baltimore County, he was born at Sparks, November 26, 
1872, being one of the seven children of Sfiadrack and Suzanna (Stewart) Sparks 
and a descendant of one of the oldest farailies of America. The founder of the 
family in the New World, a native of England, accompanied Captain John Smith 
when he crossed the Atlantic and settled at Jamestown, Virginia. Subsequently the 
_ family was established in Maryland and the township of Sparks in Baltimore 
County was so named in honor of the famiiy. Suzanna (Stewart) Sparks, mother 
of Richard Benson Sparks, was a daughter of Richard Benson Stewart, a land- 
owner and farmer of Anne Arundel County, Maryland. One of the great-great- 
grandfathers of Richard B. Sparks was General Nathaniel Greene of Revolu- 
tionary War fame and the Sparks, Benson, Greene and Stewart families were all 
connected with the early history of Maryland and have contributed to the upbuilding 
and progress of the state in notable degree. 

Richard Benson Sparks was reared on his father’s dairy farm and early became 
familiar with the work incident to the care and improvement of the place. He 
there remained until eighteen years of age and in the meantime he acquired his 
education in the little red schoolhouse near the old homestead. After leaving the 
parental roof he secured a position with the Maryland Steel Company at Sparrows 
Point and thus entered upon a line of business which has led him eventually to his 
present place in the business world. He there learned much concerning the steel 
and iron industry, working as a clerk in the office, which gave him opportunity 
to acquaint himself with many phases of the work. There have been few idle 
moments in his entire life; on the contrary hard work and unfaltering perseverance 
have enabled him to conquer all difficulties in his path and push steadily forward 
to the goal of prosperity. After working for others for some time, he decided to 
engage in business on his own account and in 1912 purchased a third interest in the 
Caroline Foundry Company, while subsequently he acquired the controlling interest 
in the business and is now President of the company. He has developed one of 
Baltimore’s large foundry interests, manufacturing high grade semi-steel and gray 
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iron castings, the product of the plant finding a ready sale on the market. Some- 
thing of the continuous growth and development of the business is indicated in the 
fact that when Mr. Sparks bought the business there were only ten men on the 
payroll, while today sixty are employed at the plant. 

Mr. Sparks was married on June 14, 1918, to Miss Amiee Jones of Ridgeley, 
Maryland, a daughter of Thomas W. Jones, President of the Denton Bank. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sparks have one son, Richard Benson, Jr., who was born April 5, 1923, 
and is a student in the Gilman School. Mr. Sparks is well known in Masonic 
circles. He has membership in Patapsco Lodge, No. 183, F. & A. M., has attained 
the thirty-second degree in the Scottish Rite Consistory and is a member of Boumi 
Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S. He belongs to the Rotary Club and he is an inde- 
pendent voter, exercising his right of franchise in support of men and measures 
rather than of party. He resides on Belfast Farm, which he owns, and which is 
situated about five miles from Sparks, in the neighborhood in which he was born, 
and there he raises Guernsey cattle in which he is much interested. His business is 
at 723 South Caroline Street. He is a man of unfaltering purpose and his record 
shows what can be accomplished through individual effort, intelligently directed. 


ROBERT BOUCHER CROTHERS 


Ree BoucHER CroTHers is President of the M. J. Grove Lime 
Company, with plants at Frederick and Lime Kiln, Maryland, and at Stephens City, 
and Middletown, Virginia, and his life record is a splendid illustration of the fact 
that opportunity is open to every American youth of enterprise and determination 
for he started in the business world in a humble capacity but has steadily worked his 
way upward, his resolute purpose and force of character enabling him to make 
steady advancement toward the goal of successful achievement. A native son of 
Maryland, he was born at Leslie, December 21, 1893, a son of William J. and 
Harriet (Boucher) Crothers, the latter a native of Philadelphia, Pennsyivania. The 
father was born in Cecil County, Maryland, his parents being James C. and Hannah 
(Thompson) Crothers, both of whom werz natives of Cecil County. The former 
was actively interested in politics as a supporter of the Republican Party and 
worked earnestly for the adoption of the principles in which he so firmly believed. 
At one time he served as county commissioner. His religious views were in harmony 
with the teachings of the Methodist church and in all relations of life he measured 
up to high standards of manhood and citizenship. 

William J. Crothers, son of James C. Crothers, after reaching manhood, became 
associated with his father in the hay, grain, feed and farmers’ supplies business and 
about 1899 he removed to Frederick, after which he traveled for the J. I. Case 
Company. He too was a member of the Methodist church and passed away in 
that faith. To William J. and Harriet Crothers were born three children: Robert 
B.; Hannah T., now living in Baltimore; and Thomas D., a resident of Swedesboro, 
New Jersey. After the death of his first wife, William J. Crothers married Daisy 
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Burger and their children are: Alice, the wife of Dr. Laman Gray, a well-known 
surgeon of Louisville, Kentucky; Harriett T. and Charles R., both of Frederick. 

Robert B. Crothers acquired his preliminary education in the public schools and 
after his graduation from the high school at Calvert, Maryland, spent a year as a 
student in Frederick College. He made his initial step in the business world on 
April 1, 1912, when he entered the employ of the M. J. Grove Lime Company at 
the plant at Lime Kiln and with this company he has continued practically since, 
save for the period of his connection with the United States Army. He steadily 
worked his way upward, his capability and lcyalty to the interests entrusted to his 
care winning him promotions through varicus offices of the corporation until Feb- 
ruary, 1937, when he was elected President and has since remained the chief 
executive officer. He studies closely the conditions and opportunities of the business, 
is watchful of all indications concerning the future and by progressive and thor- 
cughly reliable methods has broadened the scope and promoted the success of the 
enterprise with which he has now been connected for almost thirty years. He 
has his office at Lime Kiln, where is located one of the plants of the company, the 
others being at Frederick and at Stephens City and Middletown, Virginia. In 
addition to this business Mr. Crothers is a Director of the Potomac Edison Company 
of Frederick and he is Treasurer of the Maryland Highway Contractors Association. 

The military record of Mr. Crothers covered connection with Company A, First 
Maryland Regiment of the National Guard on the Mexican border in 1916 and he 
afterward joined the United States Army as a member of Company I, Three 
Hundred and Thirteenth Infantry. He attended the Officers Training School at 
Camp Gordon, where he was commissioned a Second Lieutenant of Infantry and 
was there stationed when he received his discharge in December, 1918. 

In the previous year Mr, Crothers had married Key Colliflower, who died in 1935. 
On the 31st of August, 1937, he wedded Adele Smith Fleming. Politically he is 
a Republican but has never been an office seeker, prefering to concentrate his time 
and attention upon his business and other interests. He makes his home in Fred- 
erick, where he is a member and trustee of the Presbyterian church, and his interest 
in community affairs is shown in his membership in the Rotary Club and the 
Frederick Chamber of Commerce. He also belongs to the American Legion and the 
Benevolent & Protective Order of Elks and is a Past Master of Lynch Lodge, A. 
F. & A. M., of Frederick, while in the Scottish Rite he has taken the degrees of the 
Lodge of Perfection. He is connected with the Frederick County Fish & Game 
Protective Association and he finds his recreation largely in fishing. His interests 
and activities are thus broad in scope and varied in character and at all times he 
is loyal to any cause with which he has become identified. His standards are high 
and nothing more plainly indicates the type of man that he is than the fact 
that he sustains an unassailable reputation in business circles and among those with 
whom he has been associated as a representative of the manufacturing interests of 
Frederick County for almost three decades. 
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BREWER L. STOUFFER 


Bee L. Srourrer, Publisher, and Manager of the Hagerstown 
office of the United States Employment Service, having been the second appointee 
to a position of this kind in the state, was born June 12, 1897, in Hagerstown, 
which was also the birthplace of his father, Harry E. Stouffer. His grandfather, 
John Stouffer, was also a native of Washington County, where he took up the 
occupation of farming. He belonged to the Evangelical Church and in politics 
was always an ardent Democrat. He married Isabel Mace, who was born in Wash- 
ington County, Maryland, and they reared a family of nine children. Of this 
number Harry E. Stouffer was born November 9, 1865, and died December 6, 1913. 
He attended the public schools of Washington County and during the most of his 
active business life was connected with the Blue Ridge Knitting Company and with 
the Roulette Knitting Company of Hagerstown. He had membership in St. Paul’s 
United Brethren Church and with the Woodmen of America and his political 
endorsement was unfalteringly given the Democratic Party. On the 15th of October, 
1894, at Salem, Virginia, he married Kate A. Coleman, who was born at Roanoke, 
Virginia, August 10, 1875, and is now living in Hagerstown. She is a daughter of 
Thomas and Ann Victoria (Chapman) Coleman, both natives of Bedford County, 
Virginia. Her father owned and conducted hotels in Roanoke and nearby places 
and was well known in that connection. He voted the Democratic ticket and his 
religious faith was that of the Methodist Church. His family of seven children 
included Mrs. Kate A. Stouffer, who by her marriage became the mother of two 
children—Anna T., living in Hagerstown, and Brewer L. 


The educational opportunities of Brewer L. Stouffer were those offered by 
the public schools of Hagerstown and during his school days he delivered papers, 
thus entering the line of business to which he has devoted his life. Dependent 
upon his own resources from an early age, after leaving school he became a 
printer’s devil on the Evening Globe, a daily paper with which he was connected 
for about three years. He then entered the job printing department of the 
Hagerstown Bookbinding & Printing Company of Hagerstown with which he 
remained for two years, when he entered the employ of the Morning Herald, 
with which he spent a number of years as a linotype operator. He was after- 
ward with the Harrisburg Telegraph, at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania and next with 
with the Baltimore Morning Sun, serving both papers as linotype operator, after 
which he returned to Hagerstown and in the same capacity and became connected 
with the Hagerstown Globe. From that time forward he steadily advanced, be- 
coming reporter and successively sports editor, editor and general manager under 
the late Leonard Emmert. For a period of five years when with the Globe, he 
was also local reporter for the Baltimore Morning Sun, Philadelphia Inquirer, 
New York Mirror, the Pittsburgh Press and United Press. Thus from a paper 
carrier and printer’s devil he had steadily worked his way upward to a prominent 
position in newspaper circles. 
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In 1930 Mr. Stouffer entered upon an independent business by establishing the 
Stouffer Printing Company of Hagerstown and in 1936 he reestablished the 
Hagerstown Globe, as a semi-monthly paper, which had been discontinued during 
the depression. This he converted into a weekly under which form it has since 
been published. Since 1933 Mr. Stouffer has given the major portion of his 
time to the work of managing the Hagerstown office of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, while the Stouffer Printing business has been largely under the 
capable management of Mrs. Stouffer. 

Mr. Stouffer has always manifested an active interest in Democratic politics 
since old enough to vote and has exerted a widely felt influence in this connection. 
He is a member of the Board of Directors of the Democratic Organization Club 
of Washington County and is a member of the Democratic City Central Com- 
mittee of Hagerstown. He was the second man in Maryland to receive an ap- 
pointment as Manager in the National Re-employment Service, when he was as- 
signed to the Hagerstown office in 1933, the first appointment going to the Balti- 
more office. The name has since been changed to the United States Employment 
Service and he has now remained in charge continuously for nine years. He be- 
longs to the Democratic Organization of Washington County and his efforts in 
_ behalf of the party have been far-reaching and resultant. 

On June 28, 1929, Mr. Stouffer married Sarah Josephine Helen Macias, daughter 
of the late Andrew Suarez and Anna (Enersen) Macias of Lakewood, New 
Jersey, the former born in New York City, November 9, 1857, and the latter in 
Christiana, Norway, September 26, 1866. In young womanhood she came to 
the United States, settling in Lakewood, New Jersey. Mr. Macias was for many 
years a Pullman car conductor. Both he and his wife were members of the Episcopal 
Church and both were ardent Democrats, actively participating in local politics. 
His death occurred August 11, 1935, while Mrs. Macias passed away August 7, 
1937. Their children were Sarah Josephine Helen, now Mrs. Stouffer; Ruth, the 
wife of Ned R. Carlisle, living in Hagerstown; and Edith, wife of Victor E. 
Johnson, of Lakewood, New Jersey. 

Like her husband Mrs. Stouffer is greatly interested in politics and is now State 
Vice Chairman of the United Democratic Women’s Clubs of Maryland, is the 
President of the Hagerstown Democratic Women’s Organization and was formerly 
District Chairman of the Democratic Women’s Clubs of Western Maryland. 
She organized many of the Democratic women’s clubs in the Sixth Congressional 
District of this state, working in Washington, Frederick and Allegany Counties. 
She also served as a member of the Almshcuse Commission of Maryland under 
appointment of Governor Ritchie and has the distinction of having been the only 
woman to serve on the Board of Education of Washington County. She has 
also been a member of the Democratic campaign committee for 1936 and 1940. 
The cause of education has profited by her stalwart championship of the schools 
and for two years she served as President of the Parent-Teachers Association of 
the Broadway School of Hagerstown. During the first World War she served 
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in the Adjutant and Inspectors Department of the United States Marine Head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., and is now a member of Morris Frock Post, 
No. 42, of the American Legion. On the organization of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Woman’s Club of Hagerstown, she became a charter member and she 
also is a charter member of the Hagerstown Women’s Club, serving on the Board 
of Directors in various capacities for many years. She is also a member of the 
Queen Esther Chapter, Order of Eastern Star. 

Mr. Stouffer is a member of St. Paul’s United Brethren Church and his wife 
and daughter, Anne McWilliams, their only child, are communicants of the 
Episcopal Church. In his fraternal relations Mr. Stouffer is a Mason, belonging 
to Friendship Lodge, No. 84, and also has membership connection with the Tall 
Cedars of Lebanon. He is a past exalted ruler of Hagerstown Lodge, No. 378, 
B. P. O. E., a member of Frock Post, No. 42, of the American Legion and of the 
40 and 8, while his social nature finds expression in his affiliation with the Alsatia 
Club of Hagerstown. He is likewise a member of the Junior Fire Company and 
of the Kiwanis Club and photography largely constitutes his recreational interest. 
The greater part of his life has been passed in his native city and few projects for 
its upbuilding and advancement have failed to receive his ready support and 
hearty cooperation. He deserves much credit for what he has accomplished in a 
business way, while his political advancement has been the outspoken approval of 
his devotion to and aid of all that concerns the general good. 


JOSEPH DILL BAKER 
O, THE 2nd of April, 1934 there was held in Frederick a notable 


gathering, in which the leading citizens not only of the community but of the 
state as well met to honor a fellow townsman and to express their admiration and 
appreciation for what he had done. When a community feels such an urge, it is 
because the individual has risen above the great majority in an effort to serve 
humanity, his country and his God and has accomplished along these lines much 
more than his associates. The man in this instance was Joseph Dill Baker, who 
at that time had attained his eightieth year. The call of duty was ever regarded 
by him as a demand for the best service he could render, but it was something 
even higher than a sense of duty, it was a love for humanity that caused Mr. 
Baker to use every possible opportunity to uplift the individual, to ameliorate 
hard conditions of life for the unfortunate and strew the pathway of life for 
others with the flowers of kindliness, helpfulness and happiness. Frederick 
County has ever been proud to claim him as a native son. 

Joseph Dill Baker was born in Buckeystown, April 2, 1854, his parents being 
Daniel and Ann Catherine (Finger) Baker. The father was a highly respected 
and successful business man of Buckeystown where for many years he was head 
of the mercantile firm of Daniel Baker & Sons. He died in 1886. To him and 
his wife were born three sons and a daughter, all now deceased, namely: William 
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G., Daniel B., Sarah C., who was the wife of C. F. Thomas, and Joseph Dill. 

No event of spectacular importance occurred in his youthful days, which were 
devoted largely to the acquirement of his education, nor indeed in his later years. 
As a business man he embraced the chances that came to him for advancement, 
mindful ever of the rights and privileges of others, and he won for himself a 
place of leadership in the banking fraternity of his part of the state. In 1883 he 
organized the Montgomery County National Bank and in 1886 the Citizens 
National Bank of Frederick, while in 1888 he became the founder of the Peoples 
National Bank of Leesburg, Virginia. His sound judgment and executive ability 
contributed to the success of each of these institutions, and of each he served as 
President, while later he was made Chairman of the Board of the Citizens National 
Bank. His keen insight into business situations and his clear judgment led his 
cooperation to be sought by other business concerns and he became a Director of 
the Standard Lime & Stone Company and the Washington Building Lime Com- 
pany. In 1890 he acted as Receiver for the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal and in 
1888 he refunded the bonded indebtedness of Frederick. 

Business, however, was but one phase of the activity of Joseph Dill Baker. He 
always recognized his duties and obligations as well as his privileges of citizenship 
and gave of time and effort in large measure for the public good. He voted 
with the Democratic party but had no political aspirations for himself. In 1915 
he was a member of the Goodnow Commission appointed to prepare bills for the 
Maryland Legislature, among them the budget bill. During the first World War 
he served as Chairman of the Frederick County Chapter of the American Red 
Cross, was also Chairman of the Selective Service Board of the County and Chair- 
man of the County Liberty Loan Committee, thus having the distinction of being 
the only man on record, so far as is known, to have served as Chairman of all 
three of these important bodies at one time. He made everything subservient to 
his work in these connections and rendered a service of inestimable worth. 

In 1898 Mr. Baker and his wife, in association with his brothers, William G. and 
Daniel, founded the Buckingham School, where underprivileged and dependent 
boys were given a chance to prepare themselves for a fuller and more useful life. 
Mr. and Mrs. Baker were also the leaders and largest contributors to the establish- 
ment of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and were most generous in their 
support of the Frederick City Hospital and the Home for the Aged. He helped 
provide playgrounds and recreation centers for the young and aid to the Calvary 
Methodist Church was a tangible evidence of his deep belief in Christianty and 
his stewardship in all the material things that were entrusted to him. His broad 
humanitarianism was one of the basic principles of his character, manifest not 
only in generosity to institutions but in friendliness and helpful spirit to each 
individual with whom he was associated. 

On the 13th of November, 1877, Mr. Baker married Emma N. Cunningham, 
who died in 1883. The children of that marriage were William and Daniel, both 
deceased; and Holmes, D., mentioned elsewhere in this publication. Mr. Baker’s 
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second marriage was to Virginia Markell of Baltimore, who became his wife on 
June 12, 1890, and they had a daughter, Charlotte M., now the wife of Dr. John 
T. King of Baltimore, whose life story is also in this work. Mr. Baker belonged 
to the Masonic fraternity and was made an honorary member of the Rotary Club, 


the Kiwanis Club and the Lions Club of Frederick. 


And so the years passed on for Joseph Dill Baker—years of business achieve- 
ment and success, years of loyalty and progressiveness in citizenship, and years of 
helpfulness whenever and wherever he could extend a hand to help a fellow 
traveler on life’s journey. Thus he reached the age of eighty years and his fellow 
townsmen felt that in some way they must express their appreciation for all that 
he had done and the honor which they felt for him. This took form in a com- 
munity tribute at a dinner which was attended not only by many of Frederick’s 
citizens, but by the Governor, the Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
many other personages of Maryland. Later the proceedings of the meeting 
were published and from these is gathered the testimonial to his character and 
life. On this occasion, Dr. G. E. Williams, said in part: “we, your friends, as- 
sembled on the eightieth anniversary of your birth, desire to give expression to the 
esteem and affection which we cherish for you, an expression in which we are joined 
by a host of other friends. The life you have lived among us during these four 
score years has been a blessing and an inspiration. We remember with gratitude 
the good parents by whom you were reared . . . we rejoice in your religious 
training, through which you learned early in life that what God required of you 
was to do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with Him; in which you 
learned that these were the two great commandments: that you should love God 
with all your heart and with all your soul and with all your mind and with all 
your strength and your neighbor as yourself. Looking back now over the years 
that are gone, we realize how fully you have expressed this in your daily living. 
You have been called to be a man of business and you have magnified your call- 
ing. Through all these years you have maintained your integrity untarnished and 
have possessed the complete confidence of all with whom your life has brought 
you in touch. You have shown consideration with all who have been in your em- 
ploy and have dealt with them so fairly and justly as to afford an illustration of 
the ideal relation between employer and employee. You have regarded your office 
as a man of business as affording you opportunity of serving your community and 
your fellowman and you have used that opportunity so faithfully that we think 
of you today not so much as a successful business man, but as a public servant 
who has made his community a better place in which to live and has been a blessing 
to countless of his fellowmen. As a banker you have a most unique record as the 
organizer and president of banks in Maryland and Virginia. As a manufacturer 
you have given evidence of business ability and splendid judgment. . . . In your 
business contact you have ever taken the forward look when many other men of 
affairs were wavering, as evidenced bv vonr sponsoring workmen’s compensation 
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and unemployment insurance, without regard to the effect it would have on you 
personally. 

“We rejoice in your devotion to the Church of Christ and to the advancement 
of the work committed to it. A member of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
your sympathies have been so broad as to ally you with all branches of the Church 
of Christ and to make all churchmen feel that you belong to them. . . . You 
have had a conspicuous part in advancing every undertaking in which the church 
has been interested and have helped greatly to advance the kingdom of God. 

“We greet you on this happy day as the First Citizen of Frederick. . . . You 
have given the Mayor and Board of Aldermen your counsel and unwavering 
support of everything for the betterment of our city. Your interest in childhood 
was evidenced by the cordial support you gave the city fathers in their desire 
to. furnish a park and playgrounds for the young life of our community. How 
altogether fitting it is that as an expression of the community’s appreciation of 
your public service, this park shall in perpetuity bear your honored name. Your 
sympathy has never been confined to race or creed. One of the most beautiful 
services you have rendered has been given to the colored race in providing for 
their care in the Frederick City Hospital and in your interest in the establishment 
of the Mullinix Park and the Culler Apartments. 

“You have rendered a notable service in the cause of education. ... As a 
philanthropist, because of your modesty, you have never permitted the community 
to adequately thank you for many benefactions. . . . We would voice our appre- 
ciation of what you have been to us as a friend. You have been as a father to 
the people, entering, in a large measure, into our individual lives, sharing our 
sorrows and our joys. .. . You have eased life’s burdens for many and made us 
face life with fresh courage.” 

In his remarks Governor Ritchie said: “A great man once said that he could 
place his finger on the very spot, the very time, when a man begins to grow old. 
It is the time when his thoughts are filled with reminiscences, with recollections, 
and no more with anticipation; the time when his mind is filled with the memories 
of the past and no longer with hopes and aims for the future. Most certainly 
Mr. Baker has not reached—he has not even begun to approach—that line of 
division in one’s life and I regard his eightieth birthday simply as an incident of 
this highly enjoyable occasion. The real purpose to my mind which brings us to- 
gether is not the eightieth or any other birthday but it is to pay tribute, really, 
truly and meaningly, to a man whose thoughts do not turn to reminiscences and 
retrospection and things that are gone by, at least his thoughts do not turn to 
them for their own sake, but to pay tribute to a man who uses these things as 
foundations of experienced age, while young in spirit, to enable him to plan better 
and to build better, and to help all of us to meet the problems of the hour. 
... To my mind Mr. Joseph D. Baker possesses all of that which is our state’s 
priceless and best tradition. I mean toleration for every man and brotherhood 
and brotherly love for all men. Those after all, proudly speaking, were the things 
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which Maryland contributed to a world sadly in need of them. Mr. Baker pos- 
sesses both to a high and rich degree. His sympathy and his understanding are 
broad. His gentle spirit is possessed only by the strong. And his financial, his 
business, his statesmanlike qualities and knowledge, and above all, sanity, are the 
things most needed by us in these troublous times of stress and worry. And so to 
Mr. Baker, I offer not only the official greeting of the state, and voice the good 
wishes of the people of Maryland, but I also tender my grateful salutation as 
one of you who know him, and, knowing him, admire him and love him with our 
heart’s content.” 

Various church and secular papers throughout the state, knowing of the birthday 
celebration, bore testimony to his worth, his activities and to his contribution to 
the material, civic and religious development of the state. The Frederick News 
said editorially: “Mr. Baker has occupied a unique place in this community— 
and it might be added a most difficult one. . . . He had occupied this unusual role 
of ‘first citizen’ with rare tact, superior judgment and an extremely high sense 
of responsibility to the general welfare. Truly he has evidenced a great love for 
his fellowmen. Despite his conspicious success in the business world, he has placed 
spiritual and moral values above material things. It is hard to estimate the value 
of his life and influence, but if we were to appraise his worth as a citizen, we would 
place above his philanthropies, as wonderful and helpful as they have been, those 
intangible gifts of his character and his citizenship as the most valuable contribu- 
tions that he has made to this community. A good, clean life actuated by the 
highest motives is priceless beyond monetary standards.” Mr. Baker reached his 
Fighty-fourth year, passing to the home beyond in 1938. His memory remains a 
blessed benediction to all who knew him. 


HOLMES DAVENPORT BAKER 


eae in financial and manufacturing circles in Frederick, Holmes 
Davenport Baker has been connected with the Citizens National Bank for forty- 
two years and has occupied the presidency of the institution since 1922. In the 
two decades in which he has been the chief executive officer, he has tempered 
progressiveness with a safe conservatism that has made for the benefit of patrons 
as well as stockholders and has given the bank a high rating among the leading 
banks of the state. 

A lifelong resident of Frederick, Mr. Baker was here born April 11, 1880, a 
son of Joseph Dill and Emma N. Baker. His father was known as Frederick’s 
“first citizen” because of the important part which he took in the material, phil- 
anthropic, civic and moral progress of the community, it being the consensus of 
public opinion that none other has ever equalled him in the work which he did to 
upbuild the community. His life record, which is of inspirational value, is given 
elsewhere in this publication. 
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Holmes D. Baker spent the years from 1890 until 1895 as a student in Frederick 
Academy and then entered Western Maryland College at Westminister, where he 
was graduated as a member of the class of 1899. The following year he took over 
clerical duties in the Citizens National Bank and applied himself closely to master: 
ing every phase of the banking business. His increasing efficiency led to his ad- 
vancement from time to time, followed by his promotion to the presidency in 1922, 
and under his guidance the bank, of which his father was formerly president, has 
continued to grow and prosper until it has far-reaching connections and an un- 
assailable reputation. Aside from his banking interests Mr. Baker is a Vice Presi- 
dent of the Standard Lime & Stone Company, Vice President and Director of the 
Frederick Hotel Company, and Vice President of the Washington Building Lime 
Company. 

On the 16th of September, 1922, Mr. Baker was united in marriage to Miss 
Geraldine Frost of Worcester, Massachusetts and they became parents of three 
children: Geraldine Frost, who attended the public schools of Frederick and the 
Greenwood School at Ruxton, Maryland, and married Lieutenant Charles H. R. 
Lyon of Baltimore; Holmes D., Jr., who died in 1935; and Joseph Dill, II, who 
is a student in the Episcopal High School at Alexandria, Virginia. The family 
residence, “Waverley Farm”, is an attractive country home two and a half miles 
west of Frederick. 

Loyalty in citizenship has always been one of the outstanding characteristics of 
Mr. Baker, who at the time of the first World War joined the Army and served 
as Second Lieutenant and later as First Lieutenant. He is a Trustee and Vice 
President of the Buckingham School of Buckeystown, which was founded by his 
parents and his paternal uncles for the benefit of underprivileged youth. He 
is also a Trustee of the Frederick Female Seminary and the Home for the Aged in 
Frederick. In 1933 he was made a member of the Maryland Committee for the 
Expenditure of the Public Works Fund. In the same year he was a Trustee on 
the Recovery Board of the Norfolk, Virginia, district of the N. R. A.. He served 
as Chairman of the Frederick County Welfare Board in 1933 and has been Presi- 
dent of the Federated Charities in his native city. He is a Director of the Com- 
munity Chest of Frederick, and also a member of the Bowman Commission on the 
Structure of the Maryland State government. He is at present Chairman of the 
First War Fund Campaign of the Red Cross, 1941-42, Chairman of the War Price 
Rationing Board of Frederick County and Chairman of the Victory Fund Loan 
Committee, Region two, For Frederick, Washington, Montgomery, Carroll and 
Howard Counties of Maryland. He has served as a director of the Frederick 
Chamber of Commerce and no measure for the advancement of city, county or 
commonwealth seeks his aid in vain. His high standing in financial circles is indi- 
cated in the fact that he was elected to the Presidency of the Maryland Bankers 
Association for the term of 1925-26, being a successor of his father in that office. 
He is also an ex-president of the Frederick Rotary Club. In politics he has always 
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given his support to the Democratic party, and in religious faith he is an Episco- 
palian. He has membership in the Merchants Club of Baltimore and the Wood- 
mont Rod & Gun Club of Hancock. He became a charter member of Frederick 
Post of the American Legion and he finds diversion from business cares in hunting, 
fishing and horseback riding. 


WILLIAM PINKNEY WETHERALL 
WV ILLIAM Pinkney Wetherall is of the third generation of the 


Whetherall family to engage in business in Baltimore as iron and steel distributors 
and is carrying on an enterprise that was established by his grandfather. Born in 
Baltimore, December 21, 1909, he is a son of William G. and Mary (Pinkney) 
Wetherall and a grandson of William Goldsmith Wetherall who was born in Har- 
ford County, Maryland, and removed to Baltimore, where he became the founder 
of the iron and steel jobbing business that is now carried on under the name of 
his son and successor, William G. Wetherall, who was a lifelong resident of Balti- 
more and had reached the age of eighty-two years when he passed away. He pur- 
sued his education in the school conducted by the Rev. Dr. Brand in Harford 
County, and in 1875 he joined his father in the iron and steel business, acting as 
a clerk in the warehouse at 113-115 Calvert Street. The business was established 
in 1846 under the name of Hartshorne, Rogers & McGraw, with William G. Wether- 
all, Sr., as a member of the firm, and when the two senior members of the firm 
retired in 1854, the business was then continued under the style of Rogers & 
Wetherall. Four years afterward Mr. Rogers withdrew and since that time the 
business has been carried on under the name of William G. Wetherall. The 
original location of the firm was at 16 Water Street and several years later the 
removal to Calvert Street was made, but their warehouse was destroyed in the 
great fire of 1904, a new building was then erected at 107-109 Mercer Street and 
in 1925 the present building at President Street and Eastern Avenue was con- 
structed. 

William G. Wetherall, father of William Pinkney Wetherall, had been with the 
firm for five years when he was admitted to a partnership and in 1888, with his 
father’s retirement from active life, he assumed the management of the enterprise 
which had then been successfully conducted for forty-two years. He kept in touch 
with all modern methods of the trade and developed one of the largest iron and 
steel jobbing concerns of the city. He possessed strong business qualifications and 
conducted his affairs so as to merit and receive the confidence and respect of all 
who knew him. 

William G. Wetherall came of a family socially prominent and he had member- 
ship in the old Baltimore Club, the Bachelors Cotillon and the Baltimore Country 
Club. He belonged to the Memorial Protestant Episcopal Church and for years he 
served as vestryman of the Protestant Episcopal Church at Blue Ridge Summit, where 
he maintained his summer home. In all respects he measured up to the highest 
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standards of manhood and citizenship and Baltimore mourned the loss of one of 
its most valued citizens when his death occurred in 1940. In 1908 he married 
Mary Pinkney Hanan, a descendant of the Pinkney family, one of the oldest 
families of the state. 

Their son, William Pinkney Wetherall, attended the Gilman Country School 
of Baltimore and afterward the Canterbury School of New Medford, Connecticut. 
He also pursued a course of study in Johns Hopkins University Night School 
while working for his father in the conduct of the iron and steel jobbing business. 
His training in this was thorough, so that he became familiar with every phase of 
the trade, and on his father’s death, he took over the management, the business 
since being under his personal control. For ninety-six years it has been in existence, 
carried on abreast with the times in every particular, and many of its patrons have 
had business connection with the house for many years. William P. Wetherall, like 
his predecessors, is fully meeting all the requirements of the trade and “William 
G. Wetherall” continues as one of the profitable commercial enterprises of Baltimore. 

In 1940, William P. Wetherall married Miss Sue May Roberts of Saltville, 
Virginia. Mr. Wetherall is a member of the Maryland Historical Society, the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce, the Baltimore Country Club and the Bache- 
‘lors Cotillon. He also belongs to the Maryland Jockey Club and is quite a race 
fan, maintaining a box at the Pimlico track. He is likewise an ardent fisherman 
and engages in deepsea fishing in the gulf stream, making regular trips to Florida 
to indulge in this sport. He resides at 519 West Fortieth Street and he maintains 
a creditable place as a representative of the third generation of the family to engage 
in one line of business without deviating from all the rules that make for honor 


and success in commercial life. 


WILLIAM NEAVITT PALMER, M.D., E.A.CS. 


Dz. W.N. Palmer, member of the medical profession and a leading 
citizen of Easton, has largely specialized in surgery and in this field has developed 
his skill and knowledge to a high point of efficiency. He was born in Queen 
Annes County, Maryland, September 11, 1884, a son of William Lemuel and 
Laura Josephine (House) Palmer. The father, who was born at Chester, Queen 
Annes County, in 1860, died in 1929, while his wife, who was born at Churchtown, 
Anne Arundel County, Maryland, September 5, 1858, passed away March 10, 
1941. The grandparents in the paternal line were Henry A. and Sarah (Marvel) 
Palmer, both natives of Queen Annes County. In his boyhood days Henry A. 
Palmer went with his parents to Queen Annes County and there he engaged in 
farming all his life, becoming a large landowner. He was an active and faithful 
member of the Methodist Church and politically he was a stalwart Democrat. 

William Lemuel Palmer attended the public schools of Queen Annes County 
and then took up the occupation of farming, which thereafter claimed his attention 
until his life’s labors were ended. He was a member of the Methodist Church, 
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belonged to the I. O. H. and voted for the men and measures of the Democratic 
party. To him and his wife were born three children: Edith, who is living in 
Chester; William Neavitt, and Herman, who also makes his home in Chester. 


It was in the schools of Chester that Dr. Palmer began his education, while 
later he attended the Tome School at Port Deposit, Maryland. His mental re- 
view of business opportunities led him to the decision to become a member of the 
medical fraternity and with this end in view he matriculated in the Medical School 
of the University of Maryland at Baltimore, where he gained his degree in 1905. 
He then became an interne in Mercy Hospital of Baltimore and later of the 
Richard Gundry Home at Catonsville, Maryland. He then went to Hinton, 
West Virginia, where he began private practice and there remained for seven 
years. In 1912 he arrived in Easton, where he has since remained, except for a 
year in military service. In 1918 he entered the United States Medical Corps, of 
which he was commissioned a First Lieutenant, and was assigned to the Field 
Artillery Replacement Depot at Camp Jackson, Columbia, South Carolina, where 
he was on duty at the Base Hospital. He received his discharge in July, 1919, 
and returned to Easton, where he has since engaged in general surgical work, 
winning a prominent position, his reputation not being confined to the city in 
which he resides. He has served as County Health Officer of Talbot County, 
Town Health Officer and local physician to the State Board of Labor and Sta- 
tistics. This was in the earlier days of his residence here, however, for his private 
practice in surgery now claims the major portion of his time and attention, and 
his accuracy, his skill in manipulation and his thorough and comprehensive under- 
standing of anatomy are bringing about the most desired results and have gained 
for him favorable recognition from his fellow members of the profession as well 
as from the laity. He is now Chief of Staff of the Emergency Hospital at Easton. 
He has also served as a Director of the Farmers & Merchants Bank of Easton. 

On the 24th of October, 1906, Dr. Palmer was united in marriage to Nellie 
Alice Gott, daughter of John R. and Margaret (Carr) Gott. The daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Palmer is Margaret Virginia, who is a graduate of the University 
of Maryland Medical School, where she completed her course in June, 1941. 
Dr. Palmer belongs to the Episcopal Church and fraternally is connected with 
the Masonic Order and the Benevolent & Protective Order of Elks. Formerly 
he was a member and at one time President of the Rotary Club and he belongs 
to the Miles River Yacht Club, his chief recreation being boating. His time 
however, is largely given to his professional duties and he is conversant with all 
modern methods through wide reading and study and through the interchange of 
ideas in the various medical societies to which he belongs. He is a member of the 
Talbot County Medical Society, the Medical & Chirurgical Faculty of Mary- 
land, the American Medical Association, and is a Fellow of the American College 
of Surgeons. 
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MATHIAS PETER MOLLER 


Pee those whose activities have contributed to the development 
and progress of Maryland was numbered Mathias Peter Moller, who gained nation 
wide fame as an organ builder and who also found time for active and fruitful 
participation in the religious, civic and philanthropic work which has made for 
human betterment and advancement. To him life was largely an opportunity for 
service to his fellowmen—a characteristic which was manifest in his business con- 
nections as well as in the other relations into which he entered, and when he passed 
from the scene of earthly existence on April 13, 1937, not only Hagerstown, where 
he had made his home for many years, but the entire state of Maryland mourned 
the loss of one of its prominent and honored citizens. 

A native of Denmark, he was yet a youth in his teens when he came to the new 
world. His birthplace was the Island of Bornholm, off the Danish Coast, and the 
date September 29, 1854. While spending his youthful days in the home of his 
parents, Neils J. and Johanna (Hildebrand) Moller, he attended the local schools 
but when only fourteen years of age he was apprenticed to a cabinet maker at 
Allinge, Denmark, working for three years without pay. He displayed marked 
adaptability in mastering the work and became an excellent craftsman in that field. 


The year 1872 chronicled the arrival of Mathias Peter Méller in the United 
States. He was then a youth of seventeen and he found temporary employment 
in a furniture factory in Warren, Pennsylvania, remaining with the firm of Green- 
lund Brothers for about a year, after which he secured a position with the Der- 
tick & Felgemaker Organ Company of Erie, Pennsylvania, as an assembler of 
pipe organs. From that time forward he continued in that line of business until 
he became its foremost representative in America, making more pipe organs than 
any other manufacturer. While with the Derrick & Felgemaker Company, he con- 
ceived the idea of a new type of wind chest. After studying the methods of 
organ manufacture in America for three years, he established a business of his 
own in Philadelphia, being at that time twenty-one years of age. It was uphill 
work to compete with older companies whose trade was well established, but per- 
severance and determination overcame all obstacles and he forged steadily forward. 
The principal parts of the instruments he made with his own hands, in addition 
to attending to the details of his business and the erection, tuning and voicing of 
each organ. 

Seeking better manufacturing conditions, Mr. Méller removed the business to 
Greencastle, Pennsylvania, and in 1880 he came to Hagerstown, at the soliciation 
of a number of the most prominent citizens here, including Governor William T. 
Hamilton and United States Senator L. E. McComas. Here he erected a fine 
brick building, with equipment superior to that found in most organ factories of 
the time and the business was enjoying a rapid and substantial growth when the 
plant was destroyed by fire in 1895. A much larger site was soon secured and a 
factory was erected with provision for extension as this was needed. 
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The original factory had been enlarged six times before the fire and the new 
plant had increased its facilities ten times before the death of Mr. Moller until 
today the Moller Organ Works are the largest in the world devoted exclusively 
to building pipe organs. During his lifetime Mr. Moller built more than sixty-five 
hundred pipe organs, the largest number ever constructed under the management 
of one man. One of the first that he built was an exhibition organ for the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876, this attracting widespread interest 
and attention. During the latter part of his life he was employing five hundred 
men. The Moller organs were installed in every state in the Union and in ten 
foreign countries and had the reputation among organists and organ experts as 
being second to none. 

In addition to occupying the Presidency of the M. P. Méller Organ Works, 
Mr. Miller was President of the M. P. Méller Company Music Stores and his name 
was a familiar one in music circles everywhere. He was the builder of the organ 
in the West Point Cadet Chapel, in the New York Hippodrome, Trinity Church 
of Pittsburgh, St. Luke’s Church of Brooklyn, the auditorium of the Washington 
Irving High School of New York City, the Walnut Street Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia and hundreds of other outstanding organs. 

In addition to the organ business, Mr. Méller, in 1905, became one of the 
founders of the Crawford Automobile Company, of which he was later sole owner, 
changing the name to the M. P. Moller Motor Car Company, and from its in- 
corporation in 1925 until his death, he continued as its President. The company 
was noted for high-quality taxicabs and custom-built truck bodies. At the time of 
his demise Mr. Moller was also President of the Hagerstown Trust Company 
and the Home Builders Savings & Loan Association and a Director of the Po- 
tomac Edison Company of Maryland. He had likewise occupied the Presidency 
of the Kinetic Engineering Company, was a director of a number of important 
industrial enterprises and was the owner of Hotel Dagmar of Hagerstown. To 
such heights had risen the one time unpaid apprentice lad of Denmark. 

In 1892 Mr. Méller married Miss Julia May Belle Greenlund of Warren, 
Pennsylvania, and they became the parents of a son and three daughters: Mathias 
Peter, Jr., who is his father’s successor in business and is mentioned elswhere in 
this work; May Belle Louise, the wife of John Wagaman of Hagerstown; Mary 
Dagmar, the wife of Lieutenant H. W. A. Hanson, Jr., of Hagerstown; and 
Martha Elizabeth, wife of W. Riley Daniels, Vice President and Secretary of M. 
P. Moller, Inc., of Hagerstown. 

While actively engaged in business Mr. Moller was also a student of mankind. 
He came to recognize the social and economic needs of his fellowmen and did 
much to alleviate the hard conditions of life for the unfortunate. One of the 
most prominent laymen of the Lutheran Church of America, he was a member 
of the Council of St. John’s Lutheran Church of Hagerstown, which he frequently 
represented as a delegate to the Maryland Synod and the General Synod of the 
church. He served on the Board of Foreign Missions, the Board of Ministerial 
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Pensions and Relief, the Board of Publications and on the Executive Committee 
of the Laymen’s Movement of the Lutheran Church. He was the prime mover 
in the erection of the sunday School building for St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
which with a capacity for three thousand people is the largest auditorium in 
Hagerstown. He was the originator of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Hagerstown and served for a number of years as its President. He was a 
Trustee of the Tressler Orphans Home at Loysville, Pennsylvania, and of Susque- 
hanna University, and was a most generous supporter of many charitable and be- 
nevolent projects as well as his own church. The degree of Doctor of Music 
was conferred on him by Susquehanna University in 1925 and in 1928 King 
Christian X of Denmark conferred on him the decoration of Knight of the 
Ancient Order of Dannebrog, the highest honor that can be conferred on any 
one not a member of the Danish nobility. He served for a number of years as 
President of the National Association of Pipe Organ Builders, as well as a Director 
of the National Music Industries Chamber of Commerce. In Masonry he at- 
tained the Knight Templar degree and in politics he gave his support to the Re- 
publican party. 

His was a most active and useful life. Prompted by a laudible ambition and di- 
rected by a definite purpose, he achieved notable success in business, and this he 
shared with his fellowmen to an extent that made him outstanding in connection with 
civic, philantropic, social and moral progress in the state. His career exemplifies 
the highest type of manhood and citizenship and constitutes an example which 
any one might well follow with the result that the community and commonwealth 
would greatly benefit thereby. 


MATHIAS PETER MOLLER, JR. 
IM rns Peter Moller, Jr., President of: M. P. Moller, Inc., is thus 


closely associated with one of the leading business enterprises of Hagerstown—a 
business that is known internationally and whose output is to be found in prac- 
tically every state of the Union, as well as in several foreign lands, for the Méller 
organs represent the best that has been produced in that field of musical instru- 
ments. M. P. Moller, Sr., the founder and promoter of the business, began organ 
building on his own account in 1875 and established his plant in Hagerstown in 
1880, since which time it has grown and flourished here and now maintains a steady 
development under the wise and immediate direction of M. P. Moller, Jr. The 
life story of the father is given at length on another page of this work. 

The son, born in Hagerstown, May 8, 1902, was here reared and began his 
education, attending both public and private schools of his native city, after which 
he enrolled as a student in the Staunton Military Academy at Staunton, Vir- 
ginia. He completed a course in Susquehanna University, at Selinsgrove, Penn- 
sylvania, with the class of 1921, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Science 
was conferred on him. Since then he has taken postgraduate work in music at 
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Peabody Institute in Baltimore and has further studied under private teachers in 
Baltimore and New York City. 

In summer vacation periods during his school and college days’ M. P. Moller 
had worked in the organ-building plant conducted by his father and after his 
graduation from Susquehanna University, he began devoting full time to the 
business, with which he acquainted himself in principle and detail. In 1931 he 
was elected Treasurer of the company and in the fall of the same year he was 
chosen for the office of Vice President, at the same time continuing in the Treasur- 
ship. On the Ist of May, 1937 he was elected to the Presidency of the company, 
now operating under the name of M. P. Méller, Inc. He has never deviated from 
the high standards established by his father and in controlling the business he 
has embraced the spirit of modern progress, while at all times he has upheld the 
reputation of the company for the excellence and fine quality of the organs manu- 
factured. Endowed by nature with a keen appreciation of music, he has spared 
neither time, effort or expense in manufacturing what Honore de Balzac termed 
“the grandest, the most daring, the most magnificent of all instruments ... a 
whole orchestra in itself.” In addition to his business activity as President of M. P. 
Moller, Inc., he is also President of the Hagerstown Trust Company and a Director 
of the Potomac Edison Company and the Remington-Putnam Book Company of 
Baltimore. His jucgment in business affairs is particularly sound so that his 
cooperation is eagerly sought along various lines. 

On the 9th of May, 1923, Mr. Moller married Miss Hilda E. Mackenzie of 
Hagerstown and they now have two children: Mathias Peter, III, who was born in 
Hagerstown, April 20, 1927; and Kevin Mackenzie, born April 7, 1929. Mr. 
Méller finds his recreation in books and music, and is very active and prominent 
in the musical circles of Hagerstown and elsewhere and is well known as a tenor 
singer and participant in various oratorios. His outside interests are further 
indicated in the fact that he is a Trustee of the Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts, located at Hagerstown, and is also a Trustee and Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Susquehanna University of Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania. 
He is likewise serving as a Trustee of the Lutheran Theological Seminary of 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and a Trustee of the Hagerstown Young Men’s Christian 
Association. He has membership in the American Guild of Organists and the 
Pennsylvania Association of Organists. In Masonry he has attained the Knight 
Templar degree in the York Rite and the Thirty-second degree in the Scottish Rite. 
He is a Rotarian and he belongs to the Fountain Head Country Club of Hagerstown, 
the Baltimore (Maryland) Country Club and the Lotus Club of New York City. 

A very active member of St. John’s Lutheran Church of Hagerstown, he has 
been its delegate to the Maryland Synod and has likewise served as a delegate to 
the convention of the United Lutheran church, held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 
1930, and in Columbus, Ohio, in 1936. He is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Lutheran Laymen’s movement of the United Lutheran Church and 
was formerly a member of the Executive Committee of the Board of Foreign 
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Missions, the Board of Publications, and Vice-President of the Maryland Synodical 
Brotherhood. He also served as Treasurer of the Committee of Reference and 
Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America and Vice-Chairman 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement (Interdenominational). His aid can at 
all times be counted on to further any progressive branch of the church work 
and his support thereof has been far-reaching and resultant. His activities have 
always centered in those interests and projects that have been most beneficial to 
his native city and his position as a business man and public spirited citizen is a most 
enviable one, his entire record reflecting credit upon a name that for sixty-two years 
has been an honored one in Hagerstown. 


HENRY BENTHALL MARSHALL 


WV HEN one lists the leading business enterprises of Baltimore, high 
on the roll appears the name of the Southern Supply Company, Inc., of which 
Henry Benthall Marshall is now President, and who, throughout his entire active 
life has been associated with this company, having entered its employ as a counter 
boy on leaving school. His connection was interrupted by his military service during 
the World War but was resumed on his return and gradually he worked his way 
upward as he demonstrated his ability to handle the duties entrusted to him. With 
the passing years he thoroughly mastered the business, the company being jobbers 
of plumbing, steam and water supplies and since taking charge as the chief executive 
officer, he has enlarged and expanded the scope of the enterprise until its position 
is an enviable one in the commercial circles of the city. 

Mr. Marshall was born in Baltimore, January 10, 1896, a son of Edward A. 
Marshall, who was born in Sussex, England, and came to America with his parents 
when a youth of sixteen years. He was one of the founders of the Southern 
Supply Company, which conducted a strictly wholesale business as jobbers in 
plumbing and steam and water supplies, and served as President of the organization 
for a number of years, contributing to its success through his sound judgment and 
energetic spirit. He married Sophie Howard Tyson, a representative of both the 
Howard and Tyson families that were among the pioneer families of Maryland. 
Mrs. Marshall passed away February 12, 1928. 

During his youthful days Henry Benthall Marshall attended the Country School 
for Boys and later entered the Stuyvesant School of Warrenton, Virginia, a private 
institution for youths, from which he was graduated in 1914. THe also took a 
course at Johns Hopkins University in 1915-16. After the United States entered 
the first World War, he enlisted in the air service and was sent to the Princeton 
Ground School, where he completed an eight weeks ground course in flying, and 
was then sent to Liverpool, in 1917. Later he was transferred to St. Maixent, 
France, where he was stationed for six months. On the 18th of March, 1918, he 
was commissioned a Lieutenant in the A. S. A. and attached to the Ninety-fourth 
Aero Squadron. Following the close of the war and his return to America, he 
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resumed his connection with the Southern Supply Company, which was formed 
in 1904 and of which his father was the President. He had previously been with 
the company, first as counter boy, and later in more important positions, and after 
his military service, he bent every energy to a thorough mastery of the business in 
all of its departments. His comprehensive training well qualified him to assume 
charge when the business was re-incorporated in February, 1934, and he was elected 
to the Presidency, which office he has since filled. The business is now carried on 
under the name of the Southern Supply Company, Inc., dealers in plumbers’ supplies, 
at 210 North Franklinton Road, Baltimore. 

On the first of June, 1927, Mr. Marshall married Miss Frances Winchester 
Brown, daughter of Irwin Brown, and they now have a daughter and two sons: 
Katharine S., Henry B., Jr., and Jervis Spencer, the former a student in the 
Garrison Forest School. The two sons are now attending the Gilman School. 
Miss Jean Gilmore Marshall, sister of H. Benthall Marshall, is head mistress of 
the fashionable Garrison Forest School, while his brother, Julian Howard Marshall, 
is associated with the Southern Supply Company. 

Mr. Marshall belongs to the Maryland Club, Green Spring Valley Hunt Club, 
the Bachelors Cotillon, the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce an dthe National 
Chamber of Commerce of Washington, D. C. He is well known as a sportsman, 
being fond of hunting, and he indulges frequently in quail shooting during the 
season in South Carolina and Florida. He also keeps a kennel of the finest pointers 
and setters for his own shooting enjoyment. He and his family reside at their 
estate, Green Spring, in the fashionable Green Spring Valley, in a home that was 
built in 1764, and which is always the center of a gracious Southern hospitality. 


G. ELBERT MARSHALL, LL.B. 


. Evpert MarsHatt is widely known as a lawyer and banker of 
Easton and in both fields has attained a place of leadership. At the bar, where 
advancement depends entirely upon individual merit and ability, he ranks. par- 
ticularly high and his entire record reflects credit upon the legal profession in 
Talbot County, which numbers him as a native son. He was born at Tunis Mills, 
Miles River Neck, December 28, 1888. His father, Charles Nicholas Marshall, 
was born in Bay Side of Talbot County and died in 1892. He followed a maritime 
life, operating a vessel between points on the Eastern Shore and Baltimore. His 
first wife was Josephine Kirby. For his second wife he chose Rosa Redman who 
was born at Tunis Mills, Miles River Neck in Talbot County and who is still 
living there, being now the wife of Andrew C. Briscoe. Charles Nicholas Marshall 
continued carrying freight on the bay to the time of his death, which occurred in 
Tunis Mills. He belonged to the Methodist church and was quite active in its 
work. By his first marriage he had three children: Lena, now deceased; Charles 
Lee, who has also passed away; and Daisie, who is the widow of George W. Mar- 
Sheck and makes her home in Baltimore. By his second marriage, Mr. Marshall 
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also had three children: Edna M., who died in 1933, had the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from Columbia University and was Vice-Principal and Director of 
Training at the State Normal at Salisbury, Maryland; G. Elbert is the second of 
this family; M. Helen, the youngest, still lives at Tunis Mills. 

G. Elbert Marshall began his education in the schools of his native town and 
later attended Goldey College at Wilmington, Delaware, where he pursued a general 
commercial course and also studied accounting. Entering the employ of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company, he remained with that corporation for about 
eight years and during the latter part of that time also attended the University 
of Maryland Law School, where he was graduated with the class of 1914, winning 
the Bachelor of Laws degree. In March, 1915, he began practicing law at Easton, 
where he has now continued for twenty-seven years, with the exception of one year 
which he spent in military service, joining the United States Army March 1, 1918. 
He was assigned to the gas defense service and received his training in Washington, 


D. C., and in New York. He was with the army exactly a year, receiving his 
discharge March 1, 1919. 


Mr. Marshall then returned to his law practice, which he resumed as a member 
of the firm of Seth, Shehan & Marshall, his partners being Joseph B. Seth and 
~ William Mason Shehan. After the death of Mr. Seth in 1927 the firm became 
Shehan & Marshall and since the elevation of Judge Shehan to the bench in 1934, 
Mr. Marshall has headed his own law firm. Although advancement at the bar is 
proverbially slow, almost from the beginning Mr. Marshall has enjoyed a good 
practice, which has constantly increased in volume and importance and the court 
records bear testimony to the many favorable verdicts he has won. He is regarded 
as a wise and safe counselor as well as a capable trial lawyer and he is always most 
loyal to the interests of his clients. 


Under Governor Harrington, Mr. Marshall was appointed and served as civil 
magistrate and later he filled the office of city attorney for Easton for about two 
years. He was also district counsel for a district comprising nine Eastern Shore 
Counties for the Home Owners Loan Corporation and he is now Chairman of the 
Library Committee of the Circuit Court of Talbot County. He was named by 
Governor Ritchie a member of the Juvenile Court Committee for Talbot County 
and more recently has been made a member of the Advisory Committee to the 
Medical Board of Prison Labor. His official duties have also included those of 
member and Secretary of the Easton Utilities Commission. In addition to his 
professional activities and his public service Mr. Marshall is President of the Liberty 
Bank of Easton, having filled this executive office since 1922. 

On the 29th of June, 1922, Mr. Marshall was married to Merle S. Bullock, 
daughter of Francis Everett and Anna (Staylor) Bullock. Their children are: 
Ann R., a student at Goucher College of Baltimore, and G. Elbert, Jr. A zealous 
member of the Methodist church, Mr. Marshall is serving on the official board, is 
on the finance committee and the pulpit committee and is a teacher in the Sunday 
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school and has served as a member of the school’s board. Fraternally he is a 
Mason and as a member of the American Legion he is serving as judge advocate of 
Talbot Post, No. 70. He has for many years been a Director of Emergency 
Hospital of Easton and a member of its Executive Committee, holding now the 
office of Treasurer of that institution. At all times he stands’ ready to further 
progressive civic measures, looking beyond the needs and exigencies of the moment 
to the opportunities of the future. In financial circles he is also well known and 
in 1936 was Chairman of Group 5 of the Maryland Bankers Association, while in 
1937 he was a member of the Committee on Administration of the Maryland 
Bankers Association. His interests extend to many fields that have to do with the 
upbuilding of the individual as well as with the advancement of the community at 
large and he has done much to promote youth welfare. In 1934 and 1935 he was 
Chairman of the Tri-County District of the Boy Scouts, which district includes 
Queen Annes, Talbot and Caroline Counties. He is a charter member of the 
Rotary Club, of which he served as Secretary and Treasurer for several years and 
along strictly professional lines he has membership with the Talbot County Bar 
Association, the State Bar Association, the American Bar Association and the 
American Judicature Society. In 1941, Mr. Marshall was appointed Chairman of 
the Committee on Laws of the Maryland State Bar Association. A laudable 
ambition has stimulated him at all times and prompted him to push steadily forward 
to his goal, whether in professional or financial circles or in connection with civic 
and humanitarian interests. His life has been guided by high ideals and he is 
today accounted one of the most valued citizens of Talbot County and the state. 


CLAUDE TRUITT KIMMEY 


ale romance of business finds expression in the life record of 
Claude T. Kimmey of Westminster, whose vision has broadened and whose oppor- 
tunities have increased, as he has taken each forward step since starting out for him- 
self in the business world when a lad of but twelve years. He has always been con- 
nected with the printing industry and is today business manager of the Times 
Printing Company, publishers of The Times of Wesminster. 

His birthplace was near the city in which he now resides, his natal day being 
February 17, 1889. In young manhood his grandfather, James B. Kimmey, a native 
of Delaware, came to Maryland, founding the family in Carroll County, where he 
followed the occupation of farming. His political endorsement was given the men 
and measures of the Republican Party. He married a Miss Fossit and their family 
included William T. Kimmey, who was born in Carroll County in 1864 and after 
reaching adult age here took up the occupation of farming. About 1900 he estab- 
lished his home in Westminster and in 1913 he organized the Farmers Supply 
Company of Carroll County, of which he served as Manager, Secretary and 
Treasurer until his death. He was well known throughout the county, especially 
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to the representatives of agricultural interests, and he was regarded as one of the 
leading and enterprising business men of his part of the state, esteemed by all 
who knew him. He also found time for active participation in church work and 
in fraternal orders and had membership in the Methodist church, the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles and the Patriotic Order of Sons of America. At all times he 
was an ardent Republican, who stanchly upheld the principles of the party. He 
married Rachel L. Hook, who was born in Carroll County in 1868, a daughter of 
William H. and Mary (Reese) Hook, the former a native of Carroll County, 
where he made farming his life work. He too voted the Republican ticket. 

By the marriage of William T. Kimmey and Rachel L. Hook there were born 
four children: Harry M., who died September 12, 1932; William J., who died 
December 12, 1931; Claude T.; and L. Marie. The father passed away in 1922 and 


the mother’s death occurred twelve years later, in 1934. 


At the usual age Claude T. Kimmey entered the public schools and continued 
his studies until he entered business life at the age of twelve, prompted thereto 
by a laudible ambition to earn his own living. However, he pursued various 
courses of study through correspondence schools and in the school of experience 
he has continuously learned many valuable lessons. In his fourteenth year he 
secured a position with the American Sentinel Company and in the succeeding four 
years thoroughly mastered the printing and publishing business, becoming familiar 
there with every detail as well as with the major principles and features of the 
business. He was but eighteen years of age when he organized the Kimmey 
Printing Company, under which name he continued successfully until March, 1908, 
when he merged his interests with those of the Mather Printing Company. In 1914 
he was instrumental in organizing the Times Printing Company and has since been 
associated with the business, of which he is now manager. Back of this is his 
broad and comprehensive practical experience in every phase of printing and 
publishing, and he has never deviated from the highest standards of his chosen 
calling, as to mechanical execution in the commercial part of the work, or as to 
the matter of news dissemination through the columns of The Times. 


On the 7th of June, 1911, Mr. Kimmey was married to Miss Anna Mae Yingling, 
a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Wesley Yingling, and their family now numbers 
three daughters. The eldest, Eleanor Mae, is a graduate of the Westminster High 
School and Western Maryland College and taught music in the Manchester and 
Hampstead Public Schools before her marriage to Charles F. Rader, Jr., now 
residing in Pikesville, Maryland. Ruth Anna, a graduate of the Westminster 
High School and of Western Maryland College, where she majored in business 
administration, is now Secretary to the principal of the high school of Westminster. 
Mary Jane, who completes the family, is a senior in the Westminster High School. 

While leading a busy and useful life as printer and publisher, Mr. Kimmey has 
always found time for helpful work in connection with the moral and social 
development of his community as represented in the church and fraternal organiza- 
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tions. He is not only a member but also a Trustee and Secretary of the Official 
Board and Treasurer of benevolences of the Methodist church and is a loyal 
follower of the Junior Order of United American Mechanics, of which he is a 
Past Counsellor, the Knights of Pythias, of which he is a Past Chancellor Com- 
mander, and the Masonic order, in which he has taken the degrees of the lodge, 
chapter, council and of Crusade Commandery, K. T. He is also a charter member 
and a Past President of the Rotary Club, is a Past President of the Westminster 
Parent-Teachers Association and a Past President of the Westminster Forest & 
Stream Club, who finds his pleasure largely in bass fishing. The basic purposes 
of these various organizations indicate the nature of his activities and the rules that 
govern him in all the relations of life. He is social by nature, genial and kindly, 
always recognizing the rights and privileges of others and moreover his record 
illustrates what can be accomplished in the business world when one has the will to 
dare and to do and conforms his practices to ethical business standards. 


J. DEWEESE CARTER, LL.B. 


J . DeWeese Carter is regarded as one of the younger, more 
forceful and more competent members of the bar not only of Denton and Caroline 
County, but of the State as well, and he has given considerable attention to public 
service, filling the office of State Tax Commissioner at the present time. He is a 
native son of Denton, Born June 2, 1904. His father, John T. Carter, also a 
native of Maryland, passed from this life in 1937, at the age of seventy-three years. 
John T. Carter, the father, was prominent in the business and public life of Caro- 
line County. He organized the Farmers & Merchants State Bank of Denton, of 
which he served as President for a number of years; and, in addition, carried on a 
real estate and insurance brokerage business. He exerted a widely felt influence 
over public thought and action. He filled the position of postmaster at Denton, 
and was selected to serve as a delegate to the Republican National Convention in 
Chicago when W. G. Harding was nominated for the Presidency. The cause of 
education also found in him a stalwart champion and he acted as Chairman of the 
Building Committee at the time of the erection of the Caroline High School at 
Denton in 1927. He was a charter member of the Denton Rotary Club and at all 
times supported civic measures for the benefit and up-building of the community. 
The Methodist Church found in him a faithful member and he served on its Board 
of Trustees. He married Elizabeth DeWeese, daughter of William H. DeWeese, 
who was a member of the Maryland Legislature, and a sister of Dr. Cornelius 
DeWeese, founder and owner of the Laurel Sanitarium, at Laurel, Maryland, and 
William H. DeWeese, Jr., former State’s Attorney for Caroline County. Both 
brothers are now deceased. Mrs. Carter still lives in Denton and is a very earnest 
member of the Methodist Church. By her marriage she became the mother of two 
children, the daughter being Ella Carter Anderson, now living with her mother. 
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The son, J. DeWeese Carter, completed his public school studies in the Caroline 
High School at Denton and in 1922 enrolled as a student at Washington & Lee 
University at Lexington, Virginia, spending two years in the School of Commerce. 
He then entered the Law School and won his Bachelor of Laws degree in 1927. 
During his college days he was quite active in the social and sports life of the 
campus; belonged to Phi Kappa Sigma, social fraternity, Omicron Delta Kappa, 
fraternity for the recognition of college leadership, and Phi Delta Phi, legal fra- 
ternity, and was manager of the Troubadours, the college dramatic organization as 
well as the basketball team. He was likewise elected President of the Twenty-first 
Annual Fancy Dress Ball, at Washington and Lee, which is recognized as the 
leading college social function of the South. 

Upon completion of his law course, Mr. Carter was admitted to the Maryland 
Bar and began practice in Denton in 1928. The following year he was appointed 
United States Commissioner for the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and filled that 
office until 1933, when he resigned to devote his entire time to the private practice 
of his profession. He specializes to considerable extent in corporation law, acting 
for four of the six banks in Caroline County; is attorney for the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Eastern Shore Public Service Company, and three Town Boards. Politically, 
Mr. Carter is a Democrat and, in 1938, he was elected as a member of the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee for Caroline County. He has gained considerable 
prominence in his party within the past few years. In February, 1940, he was 
appointed a member of the State Tax Commission of Maryland and is now filling 
the office with the same loyalty and capability that have ever characterized him in 
his other offices and in his private practice, his devotion to his clients’ interests 
being proverbial. He is the youngest person ever to serve on this Commission. 
In 1940, he was appointed by the Court of Appeals of Maryland as a member of 
the Committee on Rules of Practice and Procedure, the purpose of the Committee 
being to assist the Court of Appeals in the formation of new rules of procedure 
for the Courts of Maryland. He served as one of the ten members of the Maryland 
Tax Revision Commission of 1939, by appointment of the Governor, the purpose of 
the commission being to review the tax laws of the State and recommend advisable 
changes therein. At present, he is also serving, by appointment of the Maryland 
State Bar Association, as a member of the Committee for the Selection of Judges 
in the Second Judicial Circuit. He has likewise served on the Pardons Commission 
of Maryland. 

Fraternally, Mr. Carter is a Mason of high rank as indicated by his connection 
with the Shrine. He is a Past Master of the Denton Masonic Lodge, President 
of the Society of Past Masters of Caroline and Dorchester Counties; and, at present, 
serving as Commander of Chesapeake Commandery No. 10. He is a Past President 
of the Denton Rotary Club and a member of the Talbot Country Club. While in 
the First Methodist Church, in which he has membership, he is serving as Secretary 
to the Board of Trustees. He is recognized as a man of sterling personal worth 
and character, who in every relation of life has measured up to high standards. 
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MILTON L. VEASEY, A.B., M.A., LL.B. 


Dae interests of Pocomoke City find expression in the 
business activity of Milton L. Veasey, a banker to whom the attainment of pros- 
perity has only been one phase of his life. He has sought to further progress along 
civic and moral lines as well and his labors have been far-reaching and resultant. 
Born in the city where he still resides, April 7, 1877, he is descended from a family 
whose available records show that its male members were sailors and planters back 
in the colonial epoch and on down through various generations. His great-grand- 
parents were Samuel and Sarah (Fisher) Veasey, the former a native of Somerset 
County, Maryland. His grandfather, William Henry Veasey, was born in Somerset 
County, September 18, 1808, and died January 23, 1867. Like his forebears he was 
a sea-faring man, engaged in coastwise shipping as far as the West Indies. During 
the War Between the States, his sympathies were with the South, and Northern 
Soldiers, in passing through the Eastern Shore district, took him and tied him to a 
tree and then liberated his slaves, so that they could ransack his home. He suffered 
an attack of pneumonia and died as a result of that exposure. His first wife was 
Sarah Jane Richards, his second, Margaret J. Porter, and his third, Margaret Ann 
Parker, of Virginia. 

Thomas Jefferson Veasey, son of William Henry Veasey and Sarah Jane 
Richards, was born September 13, 1841, in Somerset County, Maryland, just across 
the Pocomoke River from Pocomoke City, and he departed this life July 24, 1929. 
He had two brothers and all three of them followed the sea; Thomas J. Veasey 
giving his entire life to following the sea, and in his last years to industries connected 
with the water. His religious views coincided with the teachings of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, in which he held membership. He was married to Marietta 
Richards, who was born in Pocomoke City August 2, 1847, and whose demise 
occurred June 29, 1924. Her parents were John S. and Henrietta Maria (Powell) 
Richards, the latter a native of Somerset County, Maryland. John S. Richards, 
born in Pocomoke City, was engaged in merchandising there for a number of 
years and he reared a family of four sons and one daughter. He was an active 
member of the Methodist Protestant Church, served on its official board, and did 
all in his power to advance the influence and growth of the church. 

To Thomas Jefferson Veasey and his wife were born four children. The eldest, 
Clarence A., was born August 9, 1869, and was graduated from the Pocomoke City 
High School in 1885, after which he attended the Western Maryland College from 
1885 until 1887; while in 1896 he received from that institution the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts. He was a student in Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
from 1887 to 1890, and in the latter year his professional degree was conferred on 
him. He spent parts of the years 1890 and 1891 as interne in the Jefferson Medical 
College Hospital, and in 1891 also visited European hospitals, noting the most 
advanced methods of leading physicians and surgeons of the old world. Following 
his return he engaged in the practice of medicine in Phaladelphia, where he made 
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his home from 1890 until 1908, when he removed to Spokane, Washington, where 
he has practiced as an eye specialist for thirty-four years. He has made valuable 
contribution to the literature of the profession, being the author of Ophthalmic 
Operations as practiced on Animals’ Eyes; also a Manual of Diseases of the Eye; 
and numerous essays and monographs pertaining to diseases of the eye. He is a 
member of the Spokane Medical Society; the Washington State Medical Associa- 
tion; the American Medical Association; the American Ophthalmological Society; 
and is a Fellow of the American College of Physicians of Philadelphia; the 
American Academy of Medicine; the American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Oto-Laryngology; the Pacific Coast Oto-Ophthalmological Society, of which he 
was President in 1916-17; the Western Ophthalmological Society, and Spokane 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto-Laryngology. He also has membership in the 
University and Medical Clubs, the Alpha Kappa Kappa, a medical fraternity of 
Philadelphia; and the Spokane Club. 


Milton L. Veasey, of this review, is the second son of the family. Marietta is 
the widow of Charles K. Zug, and resides at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. Carrie 
Elizabeth is the wife of Winter C. Cullen, living at Pocomoke City. After completing 
a high school course in Pocomoke City, Milton L. Veasey entered the Western 
Maryland College, at Westminster, where he gained the Bachelor of Arts degree in 
1896; while three years later he met the requirements that gained him the Master’s 
degree. He qualified for the practice of law at the University of Pennsylvania and 
the Bachelor of Laws degree was conferred on him as a member of the class of 
1902. He then began practice at Pocomoke City, where he ranked with the leading 
attorneys for more than three decades or until 1933. In recent years his attention 
has largely been given to financial affairs and since 1938 he has been President of 
the Pocomoke City National Bank; his keen insight into the business and his recog- 
nition of opportunities to promote the growth of the institution being manifest in 
the steady development of the bank. THe is also President of the Community 
Development Corporation and of the Chain Stores Realty Corporation of Maryland. 


On the 22nd of November, 1905, Mr. Veasey married Miss May Young, daughter 
of J. Henry and Ida (Collins) Young of Pocomoke City. There are two daughters 
of this marriage: Wanda and Jane. The former is the wife of John A. Bullard of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, an official and Director of the Bullard Company; and 
they have two children: John A., Jr., and Linda Anne. Wanda received the 
Bachelor of Arts degree from Swarthmore College in 1929, from which institution 
she graduated “with high honors.” Jane is the wife of John R. Stehn of Alton, 
Illinois, who is now with the Western Cartridge Company, and who for three 
years prior to 1940 was teacher of physics at Harvard University. Jane attended 
Swarthmore College and later studied at the New England Conservatory of Music 
at Boston, from which school she was awarded the degree of Bachelor of Music 
“with honors.” Later she was instructor of music in the Western Maryland 
College, at Westminster, resigning this position to be married. 
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The college fraternity of Milton L. Veasey is Phi Delta Phi. He is a member 
and Treasurer of the Board of Trustees of the Methodist Church of Pocomoke 
City, and he has membership in the Business Men’s Association. He was one of 
the organizers and a charter member of the Rotary Club, with which he was 
connected for ten years, but is not now a member. A Mason in his fraternal 
relations, he has reached the thirty-second degree of the Scottish Rite and is also a 
Shriner. Fishing and quail hunting constitute his chief forms of recreation. His 
political endorsement has always been given the Democratic Party; and in 1914 he 
was elected a member of the Maryland House of Delegates; while from 1931 to 
1938 inclusive he was a member of the Senate; during his last four years being 
President Pro Tem of that body and a member of its important committees. He 
manifested his interest in the public welfare in many tangible ways, including his 
vigorous support of measures which he deemed vital to the State. He has ever 
recognized the duties and obligations as well as the privileges of citizenship, and 
he has also done much to stimulate progress in a business way; while his own 
position, first as a lawyer and now as a banker is, according to the concensus of 
public opinion, an enviable one. 


GIDEON NUMSEN STIEFF 


ae attaining his majority Gideon Numsen Stieff has been at the 
head of the House of Stieff, occupying the Presidency of the Stieff Company, 
which has been in existence for a half century and is regarded as one of the most 
important manufacturers of sterling silver in the entire country. THe is of the 
fourth generation of the family in Baltimore, being a great-grandson of Charles 
M. Steiff, the American progenitor of the family, who, settling in Baltimore, here 
founded the Charles M. Steiff Company, manufacturers of pianos. He had 
previously learned the business and the enterprise which he here established still 
continues as a factor in the commercial life of the city. 

Charles Clinton Stieff, who was born November 28, 1861, was a son of John 
L. Stieff and a grandson of Charles M. Stieff. He turned his attention to silver- 
ware manufacturing after having previously engaged in the silverware jobbing 
business. This was in 1892, at which time he bought out the silver manufacturing 
firm of Klank & Company, founding the House of Stieff. The business has since 
been carried on and throughout the intervening years the same standards of 
excellence in workmanship and of service to the public have been maintained. 
In addition to his business activities, Charles C. Stieff was interested in civic affairs 
and served as a member of the City Council of Baltimore and as a member of the 
City School Board. He retired from active business in 1914 and passed away 
May 26, 1923. His wife was Laurie (Numsen) Stieff, a native of Baltimore, who 
died in 1909. 3 

Their son, Gideon Numsen Stieff, who was born in Baltimore, January 24, 1893, 
attended the Friends School of this city and when seventeen years of age joined 
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his father in business, since which time he has practically given his entire attention 
to the House of Stieff. Beginning at the bottom, he worked in the factory and 
the retail salesrooms, sweeping the floor, polishing the silver and doing anything 
that was necessary. As time passed his duties and responsibilities were increased 
and before he had reached the age of twenty-one he was made Secretary and 
Treasurer of the company, while on attaining his majority he was chosen President 
of the organization and has since been its executive head, the company making its 
greatest progress under his direction. The present plant of the company was 
occupied March 11, 1925. It is a large building, overlooking beautiful Wyman 
Park. Here all their manufacturing is being done and they also have a retail 
salesroom here, in addition to which they have two other retail salesrooms in down- 
town Baltimore. They have one hundred and thirty-five employees, most of whom 
are skilled craftsmen of long experience. It is not the aim nor ambition of the 
House of Stieff to become the largest manufacturer of sterling silver in the 
country but rather it is their belief by limiting the size of the organization, they are 
maintaining true artisanship and personality of product. The dominating policies 
of the company are, first, to please the customer, and, second, to maintain the 
Stieff reputation. Every piece of silver turned out is stamped with the name Stieff, 
which has become a synomym for beauty, workmanship and durability, their product 
equalling all that comes from the leading silver manufacturing plants of the Old 
World. 

In 1919 Mr. Stieff was married to Miss Claire Von Marees, a native of Baltimore 
and a daughter of Hans Von Marees. Their children are: Charles, II, who was 
graduated from the McDonogh School in 1941, at the age of nineteen years and 
entered Washington and Lee University at Lexington, Virginia; Rodney G. and 
Gideon N., aged sixteen and eleven years, respectively, and now attending the 
McDonogh School. Mrs. Stieff, who was a student at Goucher College of Balti- 
more, is now President of the Maryland Garden Club and was formerly President 
of the Woman’s Club of Roland Park. Both Mr. and Mrs. Stieff are active and 
prominent socially. He is an amateur photographer, who enjoys taking and develop- 
ing pictures and he also finds recreation in bowling and golf. The sons have 
sailboats and look with a seaman’s disdain on their father, who has a motor launch. 
The religious faith of the family is that of the Presbyterian church. Mr. Stieff 
belongs to the Baltimore Country Club, the University Club; Sky Top, a summer 
and winter club in the Pocano Mountains; and the Misquamicut Club, at Watchill, 
Rhode Island, where he has his summer home. In trade circles he is well known as 
the former Vice-President of the Retail Merchants Association of Baltimore, 
member of the Baltimore Jewelers Association and the National Retail Jewelers 
Association, while his interest in civic affairs is shown in his connection with the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce, in which he is serving as a Drector, the 
National Chamber of Commerce, and is a member of the Roland Park Roads and 
Maintenance Committee, at all times manifesting an intelligent and helpful interest 
in affairs of general moment. 
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EDWARD RENNEBURG & SONS COMPANY 


Ake firm of Edward Renneburg & Sons Company, which was 
established almost seventy years ago by the late Edward Renneburg, is one of the 
oldest of Baltimore’s important engineering and steel fabricating concerns. 

The founder, a skilled metal worker, was still a youth in his teens when he 
migrated in the early 1850’s to Baltimore where he began operations in 1874 in a 
small hardware shop in the southeastern section of the city. Many of the articles 
sold were made by the proprietor himself. With the help of his two sons, first 
Philip and later joined by Henry, the Company soon began to branch out, moving 
into larger quarters on Aliceanna Street. In addition to making and selling hard- 
ware and allied items, the concern began manufacturing machinery for the oyster, 
fruit packing and canning trade. Many of the tools used in producing these 
articles were actually constructed by the founder and his older son, Philip, who was 
in charge of design and production, and later succeeded his father as president. 
To Henry, the present Vice-President and Treasurer, was left the supervision of 
the accounting and financial part of the business. In 1908 the firm was incorporated 
in Delaware, and the name changed from Edw. Renneburg & Son to Edw. Renne- 
burg & Sons Company. 


By 1912 the Company was again out-growing its manufacturing space, and 
moved to its present location at Boston Street and Lakewood Avenue. A large 
plate steel fabricating plant was constructed on the property, and a modern wharf 
erected to facilitate the shipping of its products, as well as for handling certain 
classes of marine work, such as maintenance and repairs to harbor craft and to the 
large fishing steamers which formed a vital part of the fast developing Chesapeake 
Bay menhaden fishing industry, which was centered in the vicinity of Reedville, 
Virginia. 

The manufacture of menhaden oil and scrap, today an American industry of 
considerable importance, was rapidly developing since its early beginning in the 
late 1860’s or early 70’s. In fact, it might well be called a truly “American 
Institution,” since the use of fish as a fertilizer antidates the arrival of the first 
white settlers. Historians recall that the American Indians were aware of the 
value of decomposing fish as a plant nutrient as is evidenced by the fact that where 
fish were plentiful, they buried a fish near every hill of corn. Our ancestors, the 
early settlers, utilized fish in much the same way, placing whole fish on the ground. 
Menhaden, alewives, and herring were plentiful and were commonly used along the 
Coast as fertilizer. With the vast migrations of settlers Westward and the 
increased acreage which was to be used over and over again for crops, the importance 
of fisn scrap as a valuable fertilizer to replace the essential elements taken from the 
soil became increasingly important. The value of menhaden oil, a by-product of 
the industry, and its great usefulness in the manufacture of paints, varnishes, soap, 
as a rust preventative, as a spray for fruit trees, and later in the manufacture of 
medicine, linoleum, and for the tempering of steel, were also coming to be known. 
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With increasing demands for these products, of course, came American ingenuity 
in developing the commercial methods of producing what the fishermen and farmers 
alike needed. All during this period, the Renneburg firm was making endless 
experiments and improvements on methods of processing, and perfecting the 
necessary machinery. It was destined to become the world’s leading producer of 
such equipment. Plants began to spring up all along the Atlantic Coast, from 
Massachusetts to Florida and the Gulf. Similar installations were made by the 
Company on the Pacific Coast, from Alaska to Mexico to handle the vast quantities 
of sardine, pilchard, tuna and salmon scrap, the offal materials of Western 
canneries. 

About the same time the whaling industry, long a time-honored occupation of 
the New England settlers, was becoming increasingly important. The engineering 
facilities of the Renneburg firm were taxed under the strain of manufacturing 
powerful machines for the conversion of whale carcasses and blubber into oil and 
meal. More and more equipment was shipped to Alaska, to British Columbia, to 
Nova Scotia. Even the Norwegians were coming to Baltimore for their whaling 
equipment. 

During the First World War when the Company was engaged in special engineer- 
ing work on the Pacific Coast for the United States Government in connection 
with the extraction of potash from kelp for munition purposes, the scarcity and 
high prices of stock feeds prevailing at that time forced the American farmer to 
utilize materials for feeds which had heretofore been neglected. The value of fish 
meal, long recognized as an essential animal feed, came to the fore. The industry 
changed from a fertilizer one to a fish oil and meal industry. Today, therefore, the 
farmers and poultry producers of America recognize fish meal as necessary to the 
diet of cattle because of its high vitamin potency, and also as an important 
supplementary source of protein for poultry. The fish oil has recently been used 
in the manufacture of nitroglycerin and other high explosives. It also has possibili- 
ties as a source of synthetic gasoline and motor fuel. Extensive experiments have, 
in fact, been carried on for several years in the United States and in foreign 
countries to replace gasoline with the product. 

The cooking, pressing and drying equipment of the Renneburg firm became so 
well known that operators and governments throughout the world were sending 
representatives to this Baltimore concern to negotiate for the purchase of equipment. 
First came the Norwegian, then the Icelandic envoys, followed by the Japanese and 
Russian government men. Even Oriental methods of manufacture were yielding to 
the American way. Today, the Renneburg firm’s work in this unique field is perhaps 
better known in Newfoundland, Labrador, Iceland, Europe or other distant parts 
of the world than in Maryland. Not infrequently have foreign communications 
been received simply addressed: “Renneburg, U.S. A.” 

The Company’s activities were not, however, limited to this industry. The State 
of Maryland and the City of Baltimore were, during these years, becoming strategic 
centers for packing and canning the various fruits, vegetables and marine products 
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with which this part of the United States abounds. Here again the firm of Edw. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., was playing an increasingly important role. The Company’s 
processing retorts, its crates, steam boxes, coolers, trucks and other necessary equip- 
ment were finding their way into practically every cannery in the state. Nationally- 
known concerns were coming to Baltimore for their requirements. Renneburg 
canning machinery was also being exported to England and to far-off Australia in 
quantities. The peoples of foreign lands were using the products prepared in this 
Baltimore firm’s equipment. From Maine and Canada to Florida and the Gulf 
States, the fruit processing industry was likewise calling upon Baltimore’s technical 
and engineering skill. 

But the Company’s influence on the economic life and welfare of Maryland was 
also being felt in a myriad of other ways. The very streets and highways which 
traverse the state were made from materials prepared in the Company’s paving and 
asphalt plant equipment. The concrete recently used in the construction of the 
one hundred and sixty mile Harrisburg-to-Pittsburgh super-turnpike was poured 
in forms made by this firm. Utility companies, the nation’s leading chemical con- 
cerns, her smelters, her coppersmiths, foundries, refractories, canning companies, 
alloy-steel, automobile, oil, and air-craft companies are today using this concern’s 
equipment in one way or another. The very homes of Maryland’s residents are 
constructed with lumber, bricks and other materials purchased from manufacturers 
or suppliers whose plant equipment has been furnished or maintained by this firm. 
The Baltimore Municipal Incinerator, her great sugar refinery, the breweries and 
distilleries, the soap industry, the glass, barrel and cooperage concerns, the paper 
machinery, the stove, enamelware, licorice and aniline dye works, even the important 
dairy and ice cream industries, the Navy and the Coast Guard are served by this 
firm. 

Such has been the history of Edw. Renneburg & Sons Company and its influence 
on the economic life of Maryland. 

The founder of the Company, Edward Renneburg, married Miss Amelia Mary 
Brockman of Baltimore in 1870. They had three daughters—Mary, Elizabeth (Mrs. 
Henry Miller) and Hannah (Mrs. Christian Werner)—and two sons, Philip and 
Henry. 

After acquiring their elementary schooling in the public schools of Baltimore, 
the sons received their engineering and technical training at The Maryland Institute. 

The eldest son (Frederick) Philip (born June 16, 1873), married Miss Grace 
Louise Norris, formerly of Dayton, Ohio, and Seattle, Washington, whose father’s 
people were among the early settlers of Maryland. They have two children, Jean 
(Mrs. Charles F. Stein, Jr.), who is a graduate of The Maryland Institute in fine 
arts, and John Norris. 

Henry was born in Baltimore on July 20, 1877, and married Miss Lucie Heede, 
also of Baltimore. They have no children. 

Shortly after the first World War, the late Edward Renneburg retired from the 
business. He died in 1927. About ten years later, his grandson, John Nerris Renne- 
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burg (born January 1, 1912), became associated with his father and uncle in the 
firm. After receiving his preparatory education at The Gilman Country School, 
he graduated with honors from Princeton University in 1933 where he was 
President of Dial Lodge and Secretary of The Triangle Club. He received his 
legal training at The University of Maryland School of Law, serving as Vice- 
President of his Class and also of the Student Council. A member of the State 
of Maryland and Baltimore City Bars, he is Assistant to the President and General 
Counsel for the Company. He is an active participant in the affairs of The Junior 
Association of Commerce. 

Edward Renneburg & Sons Company belongs to the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce, the Canners’ Exchange and various engineering societies. 

Three generations of the family have now been associated with an enterprise that 
is today outstanding among Baltimore’s productive industries. 


T. EDWARD WEBB 


iat the men who deserve to be ranked as captains of industry 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland is numbered T. Edward Webb, who displays 
dynamic force in business affairs, while his mind acts with lightning-like rapidity 
in solving the problems that continually arise in connection with the successful 
management of large commercial interests. Since 1911 he has been associated 
with meat packing and since 1923 has been President of the Webb Packing 
Company of Salisbury, whose trade relations cover not only every state in the 
Union but also extend to foreign lands as well. In the development of the business 
he has shown marked initiative and foresight that has enabled him to meet con- 
ditions wisely and well, making time and effort count for the utmost. 

Mr. Webb was born in Crisfield, Maryland, December 25, 1891, a son of Thomas 
Jefferson and Hettie Susan (Byrd) Webb. The father was born in the Dublin 
district of Somerset County, February 12, 1864, and devoted his youthful days to 
the acquirement of a public school education. When a young man of twenty 
years he removed to Crisfield, where he established a mercantile business in 1886, 
specializing in meats. In 1911 he admitted his son Edward to a partnership and 
in 1914 they established a meat jobbing business, selling both to the wholesale and 
retail trades. This was carried on in a profitable manner until 1921, when they 
discontinued the retail end of the business and did a strictly jobbing business from 
that time forward. They conducted their interests at Crisfield until the plant there 
was destroyed by fire. In the same year the company undertook the building of 
the plant of the Webb Packing Company at Salisbury, which was completed in 
1930 and which is the basis of one of the largest and most important industrial 
concerns of this part of the country. "Today the company conducts a complete 
meat packing business. Their trade covers the Eastern Shore of Maryland, the 
entire state of Delaware and the east shore section of Virginia. They also make 


shipments to Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, New York City and Baltimore. 
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They ship scrapple into every state in the Union, also to the American territorial 
possessions and even as far as China. It is sold under the trade name of Webco 
scrapple and its exceptional attractiveness as a food is indicated by the letters of 
praise which the company receives from all over this country and from every part 
of the globe. Scrapple has been one of the products of the firm since 1886 and 
in 1939 they began canning it, under which form it is now widely shipped. Thomas 
J. Webb, founder and promoter of the business, continued an active factor in its 
management and control until 1940, when he retired, after having devoted fifty- 
four years to the enterprise. 

Mr. Webb is a member of Immanuel Methodist Episcopal Church and its 
teachings have guided him in all life’s relations, making him a man whom to know 
is to esteem and honor. Fraternally he is connected with the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows and in political belief he has always been a stanch Democrat. 
He still makes his home in Crisfield, but his wife, Hettie Susan (Byrd) Webb, 
who was born near Crisfield, Maryland, June 5, 1867, passed from this life, January 
6, 1938. They were the parents of eight children: Alma, now the wife of Clarence 
L. Dickerson, a resident of Salisbury; T. Edward; Murray J., of Salisbury; Mary, 
of Crisfield; Granville A., living in Salisbury; J. Vernon, who died in 1933; Elsie, 
a resident of Washington, D. C.; Geneva, the wife of Winfred Ennis, whose home 
is in Crisfield; and Jefferson, also of Crisfield. 

While spending his youthful days under the parental roof, T. Edward Webb 
attended the Crisfield public Schools and was graduated from high school with 
the class of 1909. He prepared for the commercial world as a student in Bryant 
& Stratton’s Business College of Baltimore, where he completed his studies in 1911, 
and then became associated with the meat packing industry as a partner of his 
father and as manager of the business. In the three decades and more that have 
since passed he has been associated with all phases of development and growth 
and has introduced many new ideas which have been vital in the upbuilding of 
the trade. With the incorporation in 1923, he was elected to the Presidency of the 
Webb Packing Company, and has since remained in administrative direction and 
executive control of this industry, which features as one of the most important in 
Eastern Maryland. He is a student of the times, watchful of every indication of 
change in business conditions, and his well formulated plans have constituted the 
basis of much of the success that has come to the organization. In addition to 
the packing business, T. Edward Webb has been President of the Marine Bank of 
Crisfield since 1934. 

Mr. Webb maintains a home in Crisfield and also in Salisbury. He was married 
November 1, 1917, to Nina M. Tawes, daughter of Orrie L. and Annie L. (Ward) 
Tawes of Crisfield. They have one child, Lucille Tawes Webb, a graduate of 
Duke University of North Carolina, majoring in Spanish and French. Mr. Webb 
is serving on the official board of Immanuel Methodist church and is deeply inter- 
ested in the moral, social and civic progress of the state. In Masonry he has taken 
the thirty-second degree of the Scottish Rite. He holds an honorary membership 
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in and is a Past President of the Crisfield Rotary Club and politically he is a 
Democrat, active in the party work in this state. Formerly he served as President 
of the State Bankers Association for Group 6, occupying that position in 1938. 
His leisure time is chiefly devoted to reading and he is largely familiar with many 
of the ancient as well as the modern writers. He is thus mentally alert at all 
times and in this trait is found one of the strong elements of his business success, 
enabling him to judge speedily and correctly concerning commercial situations and 
their possible outcome. Like his father he has made the name of Webb an honored 
one among financiers and industrialists in this part of the country. 


CHARLES VIVIAN TAYLOR, M.D. 


1b: CHARLES ViviAN Taytor, physician and psychiatrist, who has 
largely confined his attention to hospital practice, is now filling the important 
position of Superintendent of the Eastern Shore State Hospital near Cambridge, 
Dorchester County, and his splendid service has won him the recognition and 
endorsement of the leading members of the profession in Maryland. Born in 
Baltimore, November 18, 1904, he is a son of Charles H. and Jane (Skirven) Taylor. 
The first of this branch of the Taylor family to come to the United States was 
Talbot Taylor, who left his native England with his father and two brothers about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. THe settled in Cecil County, Maryland, 
and his descendants have since been identified with the interests of this state. 
Talbot Taylor married Ann Copes, the daughter of Thomas Copes and an Algon- 
quin Indian. Talbot Taylor was a sailor and died in young manhood. His son, 
John Wesley Taylor, was the grandfather of Dr. Taylor and was born in 1804. 
He was married twice, his second wife being Susan C. St. Clair, and they had 
eight children, of whom the Doctor’s father was the youngest. 

Charles H. Taylor was born in Cecilton, Cecil County, Maryland, October 12, 
1871, while his wife, Jane (Skitven) Taylor, was born in Chestertown, Maryland, 
in 1865 and died in 1905. He was a traveling salesman during his active life and 
in now living retired in Cambridge in the enjoyment of a rest which he has truly 
earned and richly deserves. He belongs to the Methodist church and is also a loyal 
follower of Masonry. To him and his wife were born two sons—Raymond S., 
now living in Baltimore, where he is engaged in the banking business; and Charles 
V. 

Dr. Taylor pursued his public school course in Baltimore and was graduated 
from the Baltimore City College with the class of 1920. He attended Johns Hopkins 
University, where he won his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1924 and he qualified for 
his chosen profession as a student in the medical school of the University of Mary- 
land, where his professional degree was conferred on him in 1929. For one year 
he was interne in the Maryland General Hospital and then became resident physician 
in medicine and pediatrics at the South Baltimore General Hospital for the year 
from 1930 until 1931.. From July to October of the latter year he was volunteer 
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assistant physician at the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital of Towson, Mary- 
land, and from October, 1931, until March, 1940, he was at the Springfield State 
Hospital at Sykesville, Maryland, first as assistant physician and later as clinical 
director.. On the expiration of that period he came to the Eastern Shore State 
Hospital as Superintendent and has since filled this position. He is frequently 
called upon to speak before civic bodies and public meetings in an effort to acquaint 
the people of the state with Maryland’s program of helping the mentally sick and 
he is consultant psychiatrist of the Easton Emergency Hospital at Easton, Mary- 
land. 

On the 22nd of March, 1930, Dr. Taylor was united in marriage to Miss Kath- 
erine Landwehr Roeth, a daughter of Albert Christian Lewis and Mary Louise 
(Landwehr) Roeth of Baltimore, in which city her father was born May 19, 1869. 
He was a chief yoeman in the United States geodetic service, on the United States 
steamship Endeavor. He died in 1930, while his wife, who was born in Baltimore, 
February 14, 1872, died in 1924. Mr. Roeth was a member of the Lutheran church, 
while along fraternal lines he was connected with the Masonic order. To him and 
his wife were born two daughters—Katherine Landwehr, now Mrs. Taylor, and 
Olga Louise, the wife of Gustav Florian Schmidt, a resident of Baltimore. Dr. 
and Mrs. Taylor are parents of a daughter and two sons—Mary Jane, born 
January 2, 1937; David Charles, born December 11, 1938; and John Talbot, born 
June 15, 1941. 

Dr. Taylor’s name appears on the membership roll of a Methodist church of 
Baltimore and he belongs to the Cambridge Yacht Club and the Cambridge Rotary 
Club, while he finds diversion from professional cares in music and in water sports. 
He belongs to Alpha Kappa Kappa, a medical fraternity, and is identified with 
the Dorchester County Medical Society, the Medical & Chirurgical Faculty of 
Maryland, the American Medical Association, also the Psychiatric Society of 
Maryland and the American Psychiatric Association. He is a diplomate of the 
National Board of Medical Examiners and has the certificate in Psychiatry 
of the American Board of Neurology and Psychiatry. He is also a member 
of the Medical Advisory Board of Selective Service for all the Eastern Shore 
counties. The nature and breadth of his interests is furthermore shown in his 
connection with the Dorchester County Advisory Committee of the National 
Youth Administration, with the Dorchester County Council of Social Agencies, 
and with the Dorchester County Committee for Civilian Defense. His sympathies 
are quickly aroused and he utilizes every opportunity to aid and uplift his fellow- 
men, constantly extending a helping hand where assistance is needed. Along 
professional lines he is constantly broadening his knowledge through reading, 
research and experience, so that his efficiency is being continually developed. He 
is now awaiting a commission in the Army of the United States, having volunteered 
in answer to the call for phychiatrists by the Air Forces. 
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HUTZLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


| ere interwoven with the history of commercial progress 
in Baltimore is the name of Hutzler—a name that has ever been synonymous with 
advancement and achievement, and that has set the standards for mercantile effort 
in this city. Today the great establishment conducted by Hutzler Brothers Com- 
pany still occupies the original site where Abram Hutzler began business more than 
eighty-three years ago. The plant today covers a much greater area but there has 
been no change in the soundness of the business methods adopted at the beginning. 
In 1858, Abram Hutzler, then but twenty-one years of age, offered for retail trade 
a small stock of merchandise at the corner of Howard and Clay Streets. As he 
was quite young at the time his father joined him as an inactive partner, the store 
being opened under the name of M. Hutzler & Son. The new enterprise prospered 
from the start and after a few years Abram Hutzler admitted his brothers, David 
and Charles, to an interest in the business. While the original owners have passed 
from the scene of earthly activities they are still represented by members of their 
immediate families. On the Board of Directors appear the names of Albert D. 
Hutzler, son of David, who is now President and General Manager; Louis S. 
Hutzler, son of Charles and now Vice-President and Merchandise Director; Joel 
-G. D. Hutzler, son of David, now Second Vice-President and Treasurer; Charles 
G. Hutzler, son of Louis, who is the Secretary of the company; Henry Oppen- 
heimer, son-in-law of David; and Albert D. Hutzler, Jr., who is Assistant Secretary. 


The business was carried on under partnership relations until 1908, when it was 
incorporated as Hutzler Brothers Company—a name that represents not only Mary- 
land’s oldest department store, but also the largest in the state. Its position has 
always been that of leadership and its methods have not only been thoroughly 
modern at all times, but have been such as would bear the closest investigation and 
scrutiny. Fair dealing and dependability have ever been combined with progressive- 
ness and always the company has kept its equipment abreast of all that has indicated 
developing trade. Enlarged facilities were secured when in 1888 the major portion 
of the south building was erected and since then other important improvements 
have been made from time to time. The building has been further enlarged with 
the construction of the east section of the Annex and the opening of the Down- 
stairs Store in 1929, the completion of a continuous remodeled Howard Street front 
in 1932, when fifty thousand square feet of selling space were added. This was 
followed by the west section of the Hutzler Annex and the Eutaw Street ware- 
house, and several of the selling floors have been redecorated and otherwise 
modernized. 

Steadily growing with Maryland—‘Building on the Past—For the Future,” 
Hutzler Brothers Company in 1941 announced plans for another program of 
expansion and modernization. At that time facilities were inadequate and five 
stories more have been added in a new building that has an additional forty thousand 
square feet of floor space, giving further selling and service space and providing 
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for the rebuilding of elevators and the installation of escalators to the sixth floor. 
This building program is now being carried on. New ideas and improved methods 
have been constantly introduced by the company since the Civil War days when 
Abram Hutzler established what was perhaps the first “bargain counter” in this 
country. The Hutzlers were among the first merchants to advertise and theirs was 
the first Baltimore store to introduce a delivery system and the first store in Mary- 
land to purchase a power-driven truck. They also pioneered in the installation of 
Baltimore’s first cold-storage vaults, were first to open a parking garage, and to 
install the charga-plate for convenient shopping. It was the first large store of 
Baltimore to be air conditioned throughout and the company has done much to 
shorten working hours and add to the comfort of employees. 

Not only has all this progressiveness made theirs the outstanding mercantile 
establishment of Maryland, but at all times their civic spirit has caused the members 
of the company to give their earnest support to all measures for the public good 
and the cultural development of the city and as need has arisen they have manifested 
a most humanitarian attitude in the relief given through organized charity. Their 
record in this connection is most commendable. Albert D. Hutzler, formerly the 
President of the Associated Jewish Charities, is now honorary director, is a trustee 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, of Goucher College, of the Baltimore Community 
Fund, and a Director of the Jewish Welfare Fund of Baltimore, the Baltimore 
Council of Social Agencies, the Retail Research Association and the Associated 
Merchandising Corporation. He is a trustee of the American Retail Federation; 
a Director of the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company of Baltimore, a 
Director of the National Retail Dry Goods Association; was formerly President 
of the Baltimore Association of Commerce; and is Vice-President of the Friends 
of the Johns Hopkins University Library. 

Louis S. Hutzler is a former President of the Hebrew Benevolent Society. 

Joel G. D. Hutzler was at one time President of the Retail Merchants Association; 
Vice-President of the Howard Street Association; a Director and member of the 
Executive Committee of the Associated Jewish Charities; a Director of the Y. M. 
and W. H. A.; a Director of the Associated Placement and Guidance Bureau; a 
Director of Park School of Baltimore; President of the Merchants Delivery of 
Baltimore; and in charge of the commercial division of the Community Fund drive 
in Baltimore in 1940. 

Charles G. Hutzler is Treasurer of the Central Scholarship Bureau of the 
Associated Jewish Charities and a Director of Sinai Hospital. 

Henry Oppenheimer is on the Advisory Board and Finance Committee of the 
Women’s Hospital of Maryland; is a Director of the Central Savings Bank; 
Chairman of the Advisory Board of the Retail Merchants Association of Baltimore; 
and a member of the Executive Board of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations. 

Albert D. Hutzler, Jr., is a member of the Board of Directors of the Phoenix 
Club. 
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PREDEEEUILES 


[Pies L. Lutes, Executive Vice-President of the Suburban National 
Bank at Silver Spring, has been identified with this institution for more than 
nineteen years and has contributed in large and substantial measure to its success. 
He is a native of West Virginia, having been born at Rosby’s Rock, in Marshall 
County, that state, November 3, 1889. His great-grandfather, David Lutes, is 
believed to have been a native of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, while his wife, 
Mrs. Mary Lutes, was born in Germany. He became a prominent farmer and 
wool grower of Marshall County, West Virginia, and was a man of considerable 
wealth. The grandparents of Fred L. Lutes were Isaac and Martha (Rulong) 
Lutes, both natives of Marshall County, and he devoted his life to school teaching, 
farming, wool growing and to church work and was an influential and leading 
citizen of his community. During the Civil War his sympathies were with the 
Union cause and he organized a home guard company. 

C. Ola Lutes, son of Isaac and Martha Lutes and father of Fred L. Lutes, was 
born in Marshall County, West Virginia, December 26, 1858, and followed farming 
in his native state and Ohio, removing in 1903 to Belmont County, Ohio, where 
he engaged in farming until about 1925 or 1926, when he retired from active 
business life. He was a devout member and earnest worker in the Methodist church 
and in politics he maintained an independent course, voting for men and measures 
rather than for party. His death occurred in 1936. He is survived by his widow, 
who in her maidenhood was May Frances Warrick, who was born in Belmont 
County, Ohio, in 1865. Her father was born in South Carolina but became a 
farmer of Belmont County, Ohio, and he held membership in the Methodist church. 
His wife, who in her maidenhood was Ann Howie, was a native of Glasgow, Scot- 
land. Their daughter, May Frances, became the wife of C. Ola Lutes, and they 
had six children: Fred L.; Carl W., who lives in Barnesville, Ohio, where he is 
engaged in dairy farming; J. Edgar, also a dairy farmer of Barnesville; Mary A., 
of Barnesville, Ohio; Jesse, who died at the age of nineteen years; and Florence E., 
of Barnesville. 

Fred L. Lutes received his early educational instruction in the public schools of 
West Virginia, and was graduated from the high school of Somerton, Ohio, in 1906. 
He also attended Bliss College at Columbus, Ohio, and for two years he engaged 
in teaching in a grade school in Monroe County, Ohio, while for one year he was 
teacher of the commercial branches in the high school of Clarington, Ohio. For 
one year thereafter he was employed in the treasuret’s office of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company at Akron, Ohio, and on the 4th of March, 1912, he arrived in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he secured a position in the administrative division of the 
United States Postal Savings System, where he remained for eleven years or until 
1923. In April of that year he came to Silver Spring as assistant cashier in the 
Silver Spring National Bank, with which institution he has since been associated, 
although it is now called the Suburban National Bank. In 1933 he was advanced 
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to the position of Cashier, in which capacity he served for eight years, and in 1941 
he was made Executive Vice-President and is now concentrating upon the able 
management of the bank’s interests, carefully safeguarding depositors as well as 
stockholders. The bank follows a policy in which progressive measures are tempered 
by a safe conservatism. 

In 1910 Mr. Lutes was married to Miss Louise C. Forni, a daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles W. Forni of Monroe County, Ohio. Their children, two daughters 
and a son, are: Mildred, the wife of Archie A. Biggs, of Tacoma Park, Maryland; 
Lawrence V., who married Emma Neale Walker of Walkerton, Virginia, and is 
now employed in a confidential capacity by the Federal Government; and Edna 
H. With all the interests that make for progress and improvement in his home 
city, county and state, Mr. Lutes is associated. THe is serving on the Board of 
Trustees of the Methodist Church of Silver Spring, is a faithful follower of the 
teachings of Masonry and a charter member of the Silver Spring Rotary Club. 
He is also a Director of the Silver Spring Board of Trade and he is serving his 
third term as a member of the Montgomery County Welfare Board, of which he 
has been Chairman for the last two years. He devotes his leisure hours to fishing 
and he enjoys gardening. Starting out in life with no special advantages, financial 
or otherwise, he has made good use of his time, talents and opportunities, advancing 
steadily step by step until he now occupies a foremost position among the leading 
business men and respected citizens of Montgomery County. 


JAMES NELSON JOHNSON 


“ee are those who say that opportunity in America is a thing 
of the past but the record of James Nelson Johnson is an open rebuttal of that 
statement for it was less than a decade ago that he was the humble helper of a 
truck driver employed by the Horton Motor Lines, Inc., of which he is now Vice- 
President. It seems that he must have reached his present position by leaps and 
bounds, yet his has been an orderly progression, resulting from his diligence, his 
close application and his ready response when the call to move forward has come to 
him. 

Born at Lancaster, South Carolina, June 22, 1907, James Nelson Johnson is a 
son of T. J. and Mary (Wilson) Johnson, natives of South Carolina and North 
Carolina, respectively. The Johnsons had resided in the Palmetto State for many 
generations and there T. J. Johnson learned and followed the machinist’s trade, but 
in 1916 he removed with his wife and children to Pineville, North Carolina. 


It was there that James N. Johnson attended the public schools until he put 
aside his text books to earn his own living by becoming a truck driver. Soon he 
was made manager of a small fleet of trucks owned by the Schoenith Company of 
Charlotte, Nerth Carolina, who were distributors for a candy company. In 1927 
he joined H. D. Horton, who was receiver for the defunct business of B. F. 
Withers, Jr., Inc., contract haulers for the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
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becoming helper on a truck. He was soon made a driver and later was advanced to 
the position of dispatcher over the division delivering the bakery goods. His next 
promotion made him supervisor of the distribution of bakery goods and produce 
and thus step by step he was advancing to the official position which he now fills. 

In the meantime the business of the company was steadily developing and 
expanding. In an address to the personnel of the business, J. D. Kluttz, one of the 
officials said: “Each of us can justly be proud of the past performance of Horton 
Motor Lines, Inc., and the part it has played and will continue to play in the 
‘Romance of Transportation,’ and you can visualize the steps that have been taken 
with those of the Pioneers of the Golden West, because truly Horton Motor Lines 
has pioneered daily, dependable scheduled motor transportation between the northern 
and eastern markets and the textile south. Over ten years have passed since your 
President was appointed receiver for the old B. F. Withers, Inc., then engaged in 
operating about twenty-five old jalloppies in contract service for the A. & P. Tea 
Company in Charlotte. Within eighteen months good management had taken this 
receivership from the hands of the courts to a one hundred per cent pay-off and 
the formation of the nucleus of what is now the strongest individually owned 
company in motor transportation in this hemisphere. In July, 1931, with a handful 
of men, Mr. Horton started our present longline operation, with one schedule in 
each direction operating between Charlotte and New York, a short time later 
into Philadelphia, Baltimore and growing to our present eighteen terminals, 
stretching over ten states of the Atlantic Seaboard. The predominant thought at 
that time, and which has continued throughout the years, was “Service”—what we 
could do for the public. Originally it was thought we might have ten or twelve 
customers in the South—the same number in the East and that this would give a 
balanced operation. This same thought has been maintained, but instead of having 
twenty-four customers we are today serving direct on our own operation approxi- 
mately twenty thousand customers. Instead of just operating from Charlotte to 
New York we actually have customers in nine hundred and fifty communities in 
the Southern States, serving over fifty thousand customers. Instead of the original 
two units we now have over seven hundred that traverse over one million highway 
miles per month.” Today the Horton lines have one thousand employes to whom 
they pay a salary of one hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars per month and 
the business has become a vital element in the trade development of the Atlantic 
Coast. 

All through this period of growth Mr. Johnson has remained with the company, 
contributing to its expansion through the faithful performance of every duty 
devolving upon him. In 1931 he was sent to Philadelphia as Manager and in 1932 
to Washington as Supervisor of Transportation for the entire line. In 1934 he was 
made Vice-President and came to Baltimore in charge of operations. The home 
office of the company is at Charlotte. 

Other business interests have also claimed the attention and profited by the 
enterprising efforts of Mr. Johnson, who in 1939 was elected President of the 
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Brown Equipment & Manufacturing Company of Charlotte, manufacturers of 
motor vehicles and accessories. For a short time he was Vice-President of the 
Conger Realty Company which owns the real estate used by the Horton Company. 
On the Ist of January, 1941, he was elected to head the Motor Truck Association 
as its President, an association that includes the highway carriers of the state. 
An estimate has been given of Mr. Johnson by a business associate who said: 
“Jim Johnson has never shown any inclination to become a stuffed shirt.” On the 
contrary he regards all individuals from a broadly human standpoint, is fair and 
just to employees and customers alike and has the loyalty and cooperation of those 
in the service of the company, always promoting the feeling that they work with 
him, rather than for him, in fact that he and they are working each for the benefit 
of the other. 

In 1939 Mr. Johnson was united in marriage to Miss Mary McBowen of Baltimore 
and they have one son, Paul, while by a previous marriage Mr. Johnson is the 
father of another son, James Nelson, Jr. He is active in the American Trucking 
Association as a member of its safety council and he belongs to the Society of 
Automotive Engineers and many police and sheriff’s associations. He is also a 
member of the Traffic Club and the Maryland Yacht Club and his favorite form 
of recreation is boating in which he indulges in his leisure hours. He has led a 
very busy and useful life and is yet a young man to whom opportunity constantly 
beckons and to which he makes prompt response. The most envious cannot grudge 
him his success, so worthily and honorable has it been won and so wisely used. 


EDWARD PHILIP THOMAS, M.D. 


IBY: Epwarp Puitie THomas, an able surgeon practicing in Fred- 

erick, and a native of Frederick County, was born at Buckeystown, February 26, 
1892, a son of Christian Newton and Sue L. (Mathias) Thomas. The father was 
born on a farm near Buckeystown in 1853, and the mother’s birth occurred at 
Creagerstown, Frederick County, Maryland, in 1854. He was indebted to the public 
school system of the county for his educational privileges and after reaching adult 
age he followed the occupation of farming for many years, while later he went 
upon the road as a traveling salesman. Subsequently he became chief judge of the 
Orphans Court of Frederick County, remaining on the bench for three terms 
covering the period from 1926 to 1928. He is now living retired in Frederick, where 
he is widely known and greatly respected. He is an active member of the Evangelical 
Reformed church and politically is a Democrat. His recreational interests are 
checkers and gardening. To him and his wife were born two daughters and two 
sons: Edith Mathias, who died in 1938; Grace A., who is head of the English 
Department in Elmira College at Elmira, New York; Ira Newton, who for many 
years was with the Daily News and Frederick Post and died in 1924; and Edward P. 
Dr. Thomas pursued his high school studies in Frederick as a member of the 
class of 1912 and next enrolled as a student in the Medical School of the Univer- 
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sity of Maryland at Baltimore, where after earnest preparation he won his ‘M.D. 
degree in 1916. He served as interne in the Church Home and Infirmary of 
Baltimore and left there to join the United States Medical Corps in 1917, receiving 
the commission of First Lieutenant. On Christmas Day of that year he left for 
France, where he was on active duty during the remainder of the war and for 
four months with the Army of Occupation. On January 29, 1918, he was com- 
missioned Captain and in the following June he returned to the United States and 
was honorably discharged. 

After the close of his military experience Dr. Thomas took post graduate work 
at Johns-Hopkins University. He then located in Frederick for the general practice 
of his profession but now confines his attention chiefly to surgery and is particularly 
skillful in this field, at all times keeping in touch with the latest scientific develop- 
ments and methods. 

On the 12th of October, 1924, Dr. Thomas was married to Louise Goldsboro 
Firmin, daughter of George D. and Louise (Goldsboro) Firmin of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The children of Dr. and Mrs. Thomas are Louise G., Edward P., 
and Robert J. The Doctor is a Knight Templas and member of the Shrine. He 
also belongs to the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, the Benevolent & Protective 
Order of Elks and the Knights of Pythias, and is most loyal to the purposes of these 
fraternities. He finds his recreation largely in reading, golfing and swimming, but 
the major part of his time and attention is given to his professional duties, which 
he discharges with a marked sense of conscientious obligation. He is a consultant 
in general surgery for the draft board of Frederick County and his high professional 
standing is indicated in the fact that he is now President of the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland. Since 1936 he has been a member of the Board 
of Medical Examiners for Maryland and he is a past President of the Frederick 
County Medical Society. He is connected with the Catoctin Club. In his chosen 
calling his advancement has been continuous and his contemporaries and colleagues 
speak of him in terms of admiration and high regard. 


CHARLES W. HOFFMAN 


ee seventeen years Charles W. Hoffman has been connected with 
the automobile business as a dealer in Chevrolet cars at Hagerstown. He had had 
previous experience as a motor car salesman and sales manager and his knowledge 
of the business constituted a strong foundation on which to build his later success, 
so that today he is in control of a large and profitable business that has steadily 
increased with the passing years. 

Mr. Hoffman is a native of Middleburg, Virginia, born May 29, 1896. His 
father, Joseph W. Hoffman, was also born at Middleburg, his natal day being June 
22, 1870. He attended the public schools of Loudoun County, Virginia, and later 
took up farming, dairying and the live-stock business, which he has followed 
throughout his entire life. He is now well known as a successful breeder of Guernsey 
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cattle and has done much to further the live-stock industry in his part of the state. 
He belongs to the Baptist church and he gives his political help to the Democratic 
Party. His wife, who bore the maiden name of Minnie Estelle Harris, was born 
near Middleburg, Virginia, in February, 1872. They became parents of two sons 
and a daughter: Charles W.; Carlton L., who died at Middleburg in 1938; and 
Katherine, the wife of John Cheatham, living in Frederick, Maryland. 

At the usual age Charles W. Hoffman became a pupil in the public schools of 
his native town and later attended Roanoke College at Salem, Virginia, where he 
was graduated as a member of the class of 1916, when twenty years of age. On 
the 4th of September, 1917, he joined the United States Army and was assigned to 
duty with Company E, One Hundred and Twenty-seventh Infantry of the Thirty- 
second Division. He went overseas in May, 1918, and was commissioned a Second 
Lieutenant of Infantry at Langres, France. He took part in the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive, became familiar with all methods of modern warfare known at that time 
and following the signing of the Armistice was for three months with the Army of 
Occupation in Coblentz, Germany. When the country no longer needed his aid 
he returned to the United States in June, 1919, and received his discharge at Camp 
Meade, June 23, 1919. 

Mr. Hoffman then again took up the duties and activities of civilian life, going 
to Baltimore where he secured employment with the McCormick Company. In 
November, 1921, he became identified with the motor car business as a salesman 
for Ourisman Chevrolet Sales in Washington, D. C., and recognition of his ability 
came to him in his promotion to the position of sales manager in February, 1923, 
in which capacity he continued until November, 1925. It was at that date that he 
came to Hagerstown as a Chevrolet dealer and has been here continuously since, 
carrying on business under the name of the Hoffman Chevrolet Sales, Inc. He has 
not only built up a big and growing business in Hagerstown but also maintains 
Chevrolet agencies in Hancock, Maryland, and Berkeley Springs, West Virginia. 
He also heads the H. & H. Distributing Company, distributors of Gulf oil and gas 
products in Washington County, and in addition to this business he is a Director 
of the Hagerstown Loan & Thrift Company. In 1938 he served on the advisory 
council of the General Motors Corporation, conducted by Alfred P. Sloan, and 
has continuously served on various committees in connection with the operation of 
the Chevrolet Motor Company. Mr. Hoffman has many interests outside the strict 
path of business and his cooperation can at all times be counted upon to further 
any plan or project for the public good. He is a Past President of the Lions Club 
of Hagerstown and is a member and Director of the Chamber of Commerce, stanchly 
supporting all the well devised plans of that organization for the benefit of the city. 
Fraternally he is a Mason of high degree, as indicated in his connection with the 
Shrine. He also belongs to the Benevolent & Protective Order of Elks and his 
name is on the membership list of the Fountain Head Country Club of Hagerstown. 
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Mr. Hoffman is now serving as Chief Air Raid Warden for Washington County. 
Recently he was appointed by Mr. Joseph Eastman as the local administrator for 
the Office of Defense Transportation. Politically he is a Democrat who has 
always given loyal allegiance to the party and its principles, yet he has never been 
an office seeker. In religious connection he is an Episcopalian. 


In 1933 Mr. Hoffman was married to Miss Elizabeth Tyler Moore, daughter 
of John D. and Mary C. Moore of Aldie, Virginia, and they now have one daughter, 
Elizabeth Moore Hoffman. Mr. Hoffman also has a son by a former marriage— 
Charles W. Hoffman, Jr., now a student at Augusta Military Academy. Mr. 
Hoffman enjoys boating and his associates find him a congenial companion. He 
possesses a social disposition and his life record proves the truth of the Emersonian 
philosophy that “the way to win a friend is to be one.” He has always met the 
duties and responsibilities of life with determination and courage and through his 
own force of character has made for himself a most creditable place in commercial 
circles. 


BERNARD THOMAS SMITH 
rian THomas Smitn, founder and head of the B. T. Smith 


Company, carrying on business at Charles and Biddle Streets, was born in Frederick 
County, Maryland, January 26, 1907, his parents being Howard L. and Leona 
(Thomas) Smith. His grandfather in the paternal line was George William 
Smith, who was one of the largest landowners of Frederick County and one of the 
founders of the Citizens National Bank of Frederick. He likewise aided in 
organizing and building the Hagerstown & Frederick Railroad and was the foremost 
promoter of good roads in Frederick County. In fact few men of his day contributed 
so largely to the steady and substantial upbuilding of his section of the state and 
his worth as a man and citizen gained for him the unqualified esteem and respect of 
all who knew him.- 


After finishing a course in the Frederick High School Bernard Thomas Smith 
entered the University of Maryland where he won his degree in pharmacy. His 
college fraternity is Phi Delta Chi and he was active in college sports, playing both 
baseball and soccer. Coming to Baltimore in 1924, he entered the employ of the 
Thomas & Thompson Drug Company, at Baltimore and Light Streets, here gaining 
valuable practical experience and winning a place for himself in the trade circles 
of the city. He is a self-made man in the truest and best sense of the term, having 
made good use of his time, talent and opportunities. A laudable ambition urged 
him steadily forward and with a desire to operate independently, he established a 
business of his own in 1937 under the name of the B. T. Smith Company at Charles 
and Biddle Streets, where he is still located. He has a well appointed store, carrying 
a large line of drugs and druggists sundries, does a thoroughly reliable prescription 
business and by his courteous treatment of his patrons and his dependable methods 
has gained a profitable trade. He has also gained a wide acquaintance during his 
seventeen years residence in Baltimore and has many friends here. 
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BRICE MARDEN DORSEY, D.D.S., F.A.C.D. 
De Brice Marpen Dorsey descends from one of Maryland’s oldest 


families, socially and politically prominent since early colonial days. 

His ancestor, Edward Dorsey or Darcy, came to Lower Norfolk County, Virginia, 
prior to 1642 and later settled upon the Severn River, Maryland, in 1650 
establishing the family in that vicinity. 

The line continues as follows: Edward’s son— 

Hon. John Dorsey of “Hockley-in-the-Hole” Anne Arundel County, Maryland, 
married about 1683 Pleasance Ely. He was a commissioner for the development 
of Annapolis; a member of the Lower House of the General Assembly and served 
upon many important committees. He was advanced to the House of Burgesses 
where he remained until his death in 1714. He and his brothers held, by patent, 
from Lord Baltimore, dated 1664, ‘“Hockley-in-the-Hole” portions of which 
estate are still held by Dr. Brice M. Dorsey and other members of the family. 

Caleb Dorsey, of “Hockley,” son of Hon. John Dorsey, was born November 11, 
1686, and died 1742. He married August 24, 1704, Elinor Warfield, who was 
born July 10, 1683, and died 1752. Caleb Dorsey was a large landowner in 
Anne Arundel County and in that section, now Howard County, and was very 
influential in that section of the state. 

Thomas Beale Dorsey, son of Caleb Dorsey of “Hockley,” was born January 18, 
1727, and died November 1, 1771. He married in 1746 Ann Worthington who 
died November 23, 1771. They resided at “Wyatt’s Hills,” Anne Arundel County, 
a part of the extensive Worthington estate. 

Caleb Dorsey of “Arcadia,” son of Thomas Beale Dorsey, was born March 13, 
1749, and died April 14, 1837. He married February 25, 1772, Elizabeth Worthing- 
ton, his cousin, who was born April 22, 1758, and died May 9, 1840. Caleb Dorsey 
moved to what is now Howard County, above where Ellicott City now stands, and 
took up extensive tracts of land. He lived upon “Arcadia” and became a prosperous 
tobacco planter. 

John Worthington Dorsey, son of Caleb Dorsey of “Arcadia,” was born January 
3, 1791, and died July 14, 1841. He married November 28, 1815, Mary Ann 
Hammond who was born November 29, 1796, and died August, 1877. He was 
educated at Dickinson College, Pennsylvania. He took part in the War of 1812, 
with the rank of Captain in the 32nd Regiment of Maryland Infantry. His 
estate was “Linwood,” located in Howard County, Maryland. 

Ruben Merriweather Dorsey, son of John Worthington Dorsey, was born 
February 22, 1829, and died February 2, 1899. He married on January 20, 1857, 
Mary Eliza Kraft, who was born May 24, 1838, and died November 14, 1904. He 
received his education at St. Mary’s College in Baltimore and graduated in 1848. 
He resided at “Waveland,” Howard County, Maryland, and was highly respected 
in that section, having been Chief Judge of the Orphan’s Court for many years. 
He was a member of Gaither’s Howard Dragoons. 
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Caleb Dorsey, son of Reuben Merriweather Dorsey, was born at “Waveland” 
November 22, 1872, and died December 2, 1932. He married November 5, 1902, 
Anna Maria Brice. Anna Maria Brice (Marden) Dorsey was born November 9, 
1876, and died December 18, 1935. Dr. Caleb Dorsey studied dentistry at the old 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, graduating in 1894. He practiced in Baltimore 
until his death and became one of the city’s leading dentists. He was the father 
of Dr. Brice M. Dorsey, about whom this article is written. 

The concensus of public opinion places Dr. Brice Marden Dorsey in the 
vanguard of the representatives of the dental profession in Baltimore for he has 
gained distinction and success in private practice, in public service and in the 
educational field. Born in Baltimore, on the 19th of October, 1905, he traces 
his ancestry back through seven generations to Edward Dorsey, the progenitor of 
the family in Maryland, who received a land grant from Charles Calvert in the year 
1663. A part of the original grant is now in possession of Dr. Brice M. Dorsey and 
has been owned continuously by members of the family through successive genera- 
tions. A photograph of the original land patent is now in the Doctor’s possession. 
The line of descent is traced down through Edward Dorsey’s son, Hon. John 
Dorsey of Hockley-in-the-hole, whose son, Thomas Beall Dorsey, was the great- 
_great-great-grandfather of Dr. Dorsey. The great-great-grandfather was Caleb 
Dorsey of Arcadia, whose son, John Worthington Dorsey, married Mary Ann 
Hammond. They became the parents of Judge Ruben Merriweather Dorsey who 
was a classmate of Cardinal Gibbons, the distinguished Catholic prelate. Judge 
Ruben M. Dorsey married Mary Eliza Kraft, whose father was Prussian counsel 
for the port of Baltimore. Their son, Caleb Dorsey, married Anna Maria Brice 
Marden and thus the ancestral line is traced down to him whose name heads this 
record. The family has displayed marked loyalty and progressiveness in all matters 
of citizenship and the name is closely interwoven with the history of Maryland 
for almost three centuries. 

No event of special importance occurred to vary the routine of student life for 
Dr. Dorsey in his youthful days. When he had completed his preliminary studies, 
graduating from the Baltimore City College in 1923, he decided upon the practice 
of dentistry as a life work and to this end matriculated in the Baltimore College 
of Dental Surgery, Dental School, University of Maryland, where he was graduated 
in 1927. He became a member of Xi Psi Phi, a dental fraternity, the Gorgas 
Odontological Society and of Phi Chapter, Omicron Kappa Upsilon, the national 
honorary fraternity of the profession. He has always practiced in Baltimore and 
through the passing years has kept in touch with the latest scientific attainments 
of his calling, utilizing the most modern and improved methods in his office practice 
and in his teaching. He is now consulting dental specialist of the United States 
public health service and in the educational field he has gained prominence, 
being now professor of anesthesia and oral surgery in the Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery, Dental School, University of Maryland; chief of the dental staff 
of the University of Maryland Hospital; and chief of the dental staff of the 
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Crownsville State Hospital. He belongs to the American Dental Association, the 
Maryland State Dental Association and the Baltimore City Dental Society, is a 
Fellow of the American College of Dentists, and is a major of the Dental Corps, 
United States Army Reserves. 

Dr. Dorsey is a brother of Caleb Dorsey and two sisters, Anna Maria Brice and 
Elinor Warfield Dorsey. The members of his own household are his wife, who 
in her maidenhood was Mary Elizabeth Claypoole, and their son and daughter, 
James Claypoole Dorsey and Anne Brice Dorsey. Their Baltimore residence is at 
403 Gittings Avenue and they spend the summer seasons at Hockley-on-the-Hill 
in Anne Arundel County, Maryland. The Doctor is a member of the Episcopal 
church and his political affiliation is with the Democratic party, but he has never 
sought or desired political office, preferring to concentrate his time and energies 
upon his professional and social interests. His hobby is horticulture, from which 
he derives much enjoyment, and he belongs to the Sports Center Figure Skating 
Club of Baltimore. His entire life has here been passed amid a circle of friends 
that have constantly increased in number as the circle of his acquaintance has 
broadened, while in his professional environment he has the unqualified respect 
and confidence of his colleagues and contemporaries. 


SIDNEY STANLEY ZELL 


yee StaNLtey ZeLL, Packard distributor for Baltimore and 
this section of the country, is now at the head of a business which has been in 
existence for almost forty years and which is conducted under the name of the 
Zell Motor Car Company. He was born in Baltimore, July 30, 1900, a son of 
Arthur Stanley and Eleanor (Roberts) Zell, his father having been the founder 
and original promoter of the Zell Motor Car Company. He was born February 29, 
1880, and began operations in the motor car field in 1902 and the business is now 


the oldest of the kind in Maryland. A Stanley Zell died April 5, 1935. 


Sidney S. Zell therefore has valuable practical experience in this field from an 
early age. In the meantime he had acquired his education in the Gilman Country 
School and in Stuyvesant Academy and thus equipped for the duties and activities 
of business life, he became associated with the company which his father had 
established and of which the son is now the managing head. They are distributors 
for the Packard automobile throughout the State of Maryland, the District of 
Columbia and parts of Virginia and West Virginia. The business has steadily 
developed with the increasing use of the motor car and has reached a large annual 
figure. Mr. Zell is familiar with every detail of this excellent car and is thus 
able to wisely direct the activities of his sales people and business representatives. 

Mr. Zell married Sophia Howard Post Duvall and they have one child, Eleanor 
Roberts Duvall Zell. He lives in the Green Spring Valley in the heart of the 
racing country and is a great admirer of fine racing stock, having in his stables a 
number of thoroughbred race horses. It naturally follows that he is a member of 
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the Maryland Jockey Club. Politically he is a Democrat and his religious faith is 
that of the Episcopal church. He is a man of charitable inclinations and kindly 
spirit, who gives liberally to worthy causes and he has a host of warm friends in 
Baltimore and in the Green Spring Valley, where the hospitality of his home is 
greatly enjoyed. 


FERMAN G. PUGH 


NGS successful was the business career of Ferman G. Pugh, now 
deceased, and his record contains much that should prove of inspirational value to 
others, showing what can be accomplished through definite purpose, intelligently 
directed. His plans were always carefully formulated and promptly executed and 
the methods which he employed in carrying on his business were such as neither 
sought nor required disguise. He made his time and talent count for the utmost 
and Cumberland therefore received a valuable addition to her citizenship when he 
took up his abode here in 1872, coming with his parents, Solomon J. and Margaret 
Elizabeth (McDonald) Pugh. He was born in Hampshire County, West Virginia, 
a few years before, and the Cumberland public schools provided him his educational 
training but at an early age he started out to provide for his own support. However 
he was always an apt pupil in the school of experience and quickly learned life’s 
lessons. His faithfulness and capability are shown in the fact that for twenty 
years he was an employee in the dry goods house of Lucius M. Sheperd, there 
remaining until his industry and economy had brought him sufficient capital to 
engage in business on his own account. He then resigned his position and became 
a partner in the firm of Wilson & Pugh, who for a long period carried on the most 
extensive wholesale hardware business in Western Maryland. Mr. Pugh devoted 
practically his entire time to this enterprise, going out on the road as a traveling 
salesman, in which connection he soon developed a large trade for the house. He 
was familiar with every phase of the business in principle and detail and contributed 
in large measure to the unassailable reputation of the firm. 


Mr. Pugh was also the Vice-President of the Maryland Shoe Company and 
President of the Commercial Savings Bank. Through appointment of Governor 
Harrison he served for several years as a member of the Board of Education of 
Allegany County and stanchly championed the interests of the schools. Politically 
he was a Democrat, and his religious belief was that of the Methodist church, 
while fraternally he was connected with the Masons. He died November 29, 1938. 
In his will he left to the Board of Governors of Memorial Hospital of Cumberland 
more than one hundred thousand dollars and approximately an equal sum to the 
Sisters of Charity of Allegany Hospital, Incorporated, while to the Board of 
Directors of the Cumberland Free Public Library he left ten thousand dollars and 
to the Center Street Methodist Church five thousand dollars, so that his good work 
goes on. Always charitable and liberal during his life, at his death practically all 
his estate was left for charitable purposes, and it can be truthfully said he was 
the foremost philantropist in Allegany County. 
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L. PEARCE BOWLUS 


1 Pearce Bowtus, editor and a member of the Bar of Carroll 
County, practicing at Mount Airy, was born at Middletown, Frederick County, 
Maryland, November 6, 1907, and is a representative of one of the old families 
of the state, tracing his ancestry back through four generations to his great-great- 
grandfather who was one of the pioneers in Middletown Valley, where he had 
extensive landed possessions. His son William Bowlus, was a farmer and miller 
of that locality and he had a family of six children, as follows: Simon, now 
deceased, who was one of the seven men in his district who cast their votes for 
Abraham Lincoln for the Presidency in 1860; Edward who served as a soldier of 
the Union Army in the Civil War and who has now passed away; George W.; 
William D., who became a resident of Indiana; Mary and Elizabeth. 


George W. and Amanda C. (Sigler) Bowlus were the grandparents of L. 
Pearce Bowlus and resided at Middletown, the house which they occupied having 
once been the property of Colonel Everhart who was a member of the Colonial 
Army under George Washington in the War for Independence. George W. 
Bowlus served with the Union troops in the War Between the States and was a 
highly respected citizen of his community, enjoying the warm regard of all who 
knew him. He married Amanda C. Sigler and they became the parents of the 
following named: Maurice A.; C. Grayson; Mary Macie, who became the wife 
of William Guyton; Lucy Catherine, twin sister of Mary M. and the wife of John 
Sigler; Esta E.; and Annie. The father of this family was a zealous and faithful 
member of the Zion Lutheran Church of Middletown and he gave his political 
allegiance to the Republican Party. 


The eldest of the family, Maurice A. Bowlus, was born in Frederick County, 
Maryland, August 11, 1871, and attended the public schools of that locality, after 
which he was graduated from York Business College. In 1891 he began teaching 
in the public schools of his native county, being first connected with the Broad 
Run School, where he remained for six years. On the expiration of that period he 
took charge of the Arnoldstown School, where he continued for three years and 
afterward he spent three years as teacher of the Quebec School in the Middletown 
District, imparting readily and clearly to others the knowledge he had acquired. 
His ability was recognized in his appointment to the position of Deputy County 
Treasurer under C. C. Biser and he served in that capacity for two years. In 
November, 1903, he was appointed to the position of United States Revenue Gauger, 
with headquarters in Baltimore, and he continued to occupy that office until 1922. 
Politically he was always a stanch Republican and earnestly supported the party 
principles. He belonged to the Knights of Pythias Lodge of Frederick City and 
he was a member of Zion Lutheran Church of Middletown. He was married on 
the 14th of January, 1896, to Mary A. Young, who was born in Frederick County, 
Maryland in 1872, a daughter of Lewis and Elizabeth (Arnold) Young. The death 


of Maurice A. Bowlus occurred in 1922 and in his passing his county lost one of 
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its most valuable and trustworthy citizens. His home was one of the most beautiful 
in the Middletown District and was always the center of a warm hearted hospitality. 
To him and his wife were born four children: Olive E., who became the wife of 
George C. Rhoderick and lives in Middletown; Maurice H., a resident of Baltimore; 
Orda M., who died in young womanhood; and L. Pearce. 


The last named was graduated from the high school of Middletown with the 
class of 1924 and five years later, in 1929, he came to Mount Airy, where he has 
since resided. Here he entered the newspaper field as the editor of the Community 
Reporter and he still continues to conduct this paper. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1939 by the Maryland Court of Appeals and in the fall began practicing in 
Mount Airy, where he is now accorded a good clientele. He belongs to the Carroll 
County Bar Association, and the American Bar Association and he is serving as 
Counsellor for the city, while formerly he occupied the office of Magistrate of 
Mount Airy under Governor Nice for four years. At the present writing he is 
Secretary of the Carroll County Welfare Board. 

Mr. Bowlus belongs to the Chamber of Commerce and is a civic minded man, 
deeply and helpfully interested in all that pertains to the general welfare. He is 
President of the Lions Club and is widely and favorably known in this section of 
the state, in which he has always lived. He holds to the high standards which ever 
actuated his ancestors as men and citizens and is the champion of every project and 
measure for the public good. 

He married Miss Helen F. Eckard, of Westminster, in August, 1941, and with his 
wife now resides in their home at Mt. Airy. They are the parents of a son. 


FRANKLIN M. THOMAS 


JPN President and manager of the Central Chemical Corporation, 
Franklin M. Thomas heads one of the leading productive industries of Hagerstown 
and the state. Throughout his entire life he has been connected with this line of 
business and the company which he now represents is the visible evidence of a life 
of well directed energy and enterprise, at all times guided by sound judgment. His 
broad vision has enabled him to recognize opportunities which he has readily 
utilized and the passing years have chronicled the steady development of the business 
interests which he has controlled. 

A native of Hagerstown, where he still makes his home, Mr. Thomas was born 
August 30, 1878, a son of Daniel Albertus and Susan Mumma Thomas. The 
family is of Welsh lineage and was founded in America about 1776 by one who 
settled in Maryland, where his descendants have since been found, becoming 
active as builders of the state and as promoters of all that has contributed to 
the progress and welfare of Maryland. Jacob Thomas, the great-grandfather of 
Franklin M. Thomas, was born in Frederick County, Maryland, and in young 
manhood removed to Washington County, settling on a farm in the seventeenth 
district. He married a Miss Scheckter and they became the parents of nine children, 
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as follows: Joel; Jonathan; Frederick; John S.; Rosanna, who was the wife of 
Christian Stouffer; Maria, the wife of James Hurley; Susanna, the wife of 
Martin Waltz; Jacob G.; and Lucinda, the wife of Jacob Friese. 

Of this family Jacob G. Thomas, grandfather of Franklin M. Thomas, was 
born in the Chewsville District of Washington County, Maryland, in 1822 and 
died in 1902. Throughout his life he followed farming. His political help was 
given the Republican Party and he had membership in the German Baptist 
Brethren church, in which he served as deacon for many years. On the 29th of 
July, 1845, he married Nancy Long, who was born in Washington County, Mary- 
land, and died in the same year in which her husband passed away. She was a 
daughter of Joseph and Nancy (Rowland) Long of Washington County and her 
death occurred May 13, 1902, while Jacob G. Thomas survived only until June 6, 
of that year. They had a family of seven children: Joseph Long; Daniel Albertus; 
Jacob Emanuel; Susan, the wife of Otho Miller; John Franklin; George Milton; 
and Samuel Preston. 

Daniel A. Thomas, who was born near Fairplay, Washington County, April 2, 
1849, and was reared on the old home farm in District 17, pursued his education 
in the public schools near his boyhood home and early took up the occupation of 
farming, which he followed until 1877. For five years thereafter he taught in the 
Antietam School and taught altogether for seven years. After devoting two years 
to general farming he became a dealer in live stock and in 1892 he established a 
fertilizer plant near Hagerstown, continuing as a manufacturer of fertilizers until 
he retired from business in 1925, carrying on his interests under the name of the 
Central Chemical Company. He was also interested in real estate, having made 
judicous investments in property. He also became well known in financial circles 
for he served on the Board of Directors of the Peoples National Bank of Hagers- 
town for a number of years and later was a director of the Maryland Surety & 
Trust Company. He showed keen discrimination in business affairs and his manage- 
ment of any enterprise insured its success. For a number of years he was a member 
of the directorate of the Washington County Water Company and he served as 
a trustee of the Washington County Home. He was always interested in community 
welfare and supported all matters of civic virtue and of civic pride. He voted with 
the Republican Party and his religious faith was that of the Church of the Brethren, 
the teachings of which guided him in all the relations of life. 

On the 7th of January, 1875, Mr. Thomas was united in marriage in Washington 
County, to Miss Susan S. Mumma, a daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth Mumma. 
She was born on the old family homestead on the Antietam Battlefield, near Sharps- 
burg, Maryland, September 1, 1842, and passed from this life March 18, 1919. Mr. 
D. A. Thomas still survives, but has lived retired from business for the past sixteen 
years—an honored and respected resident of the county in which his entire life has 
been spent. | 

Franklin M. Thomas pursued his education under private tutorship and when he 
put aside his textbooks he became associated with his father in the manufacture of 
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fertilizer at Hagerstown. In 1910 they organized the Central Chemical Company 
and from the beginning Franklin M. Thomas was President and Manager. Under 
their careful guidance the business was steadily developed until they owned and 
operated plants at Hagerstown, Frederick and Baltimore, Maryland, at Gettysburg 
and Milton, Pennsylvania, at Harrisonburg, Elkton, Crimora and Mount Jackson, 
Virginia, at Charleston, West Virginia, and at Vineland, New Jersey, carrying on 
the business at these various places until 1929, when they sold out. In 1937 
Franklin M. Thomas organized the present business under the name of the Central 
Chemical Corporation of Maryland and bought back the plants at Hagerstown, 
Maryland, Gettysburg and Milton, Pennsylvania, at Harrisonburg, Crimora and 
Elkton, Virginia, and has since built new plants at Butler and at Everett, Pennsyl- 
vania, in order to meet the demands of the trade. He is thoroughly familiar with 
every phase of the enterprise and his careful management and wise direction have 
resulted in the upbuilding of a productive industry that is now a prominent feature 
in the business life of each community in which he operates. Mr. Thomas is also 
a director and Vice-President of the Second National Bank of Hagerstown and 
he stands very high in commercial and financial circles. 


On the 23rd of April, 1925, Mr. Thomas was married to Grace R. Howard, 
daughter of Edward and Mary (Trout) Howard, of York, Pennsylvania, and 
they now have one son, Franklin Mumma, Jr., who is attending St. James School 
of Hagerstown. Mr. Thomas is a member of the Church of the Brethren and is 
serving as treasurer of the Washington County Orphans Home. He belongs to 
the Rotary Club and is interested in all that pertains to the growth and progress 
of city and state. He devotes his leisure largely to reading and his hobby is the 
collecting of Limited Edition books. Few men are more widely known in Hagers- 
town and Washington County and none is held in higher esteem, because his 
sterling worth as a man and citizen is everywhere recognized. 


ALOYSIUS FENWICK KING, A.B., LL.B. 


INE Fenwick Kine of Leonardtown, lawyer and newspaper 
publisher, was born December 24, 1885, in the city where he still resides, a son of 
Francis Vernon and Charlotte (Fenwick) King. The mother was born on the old 
Fenwick estate at Hanover, a daughter of Aloysius and Charlotte (Spaulding) 
Fenwick and a descendant of Cuthbert Fenwick. Francis Vernon King was born 
at Leonardtown, July 23, 1860, a son of John Franklin King, who was born at 
Kingston, St. Marys County and on December 25, 1839, printed the first issue of 
St. Mary's Beacon, which he published from that date until July 23, 1881, when 
he turned the paper over to his son, who continued its publication until his death, 
February 28, 1913, save for a period in 1860 when the paper was suppressed by the 
federal government. 

Aloysius Fenwick King is a graduate of Mount St. Mary’s College of the Class of 
1906, at which time the Bachelor of Arts degree was conferred on him. He 
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received the degree of LL.B. from the University of Maryland, in June, 1910, and 
was admitted to the bar August 12, 1910, since which time he has continuously prac- 
ticed save for the time when he was serving with the United States Army. He is 
also editor and publisher of St. Mary’s Beacon, being of the third generation of 
the family to own and publish this paper. It was in 1917 that he entered military 
service at the Second Officers Training Camp at Fort Myer, and he left there to 
join the Department of Justice. 


On June 29, 1921, Mr. King married Sara Virginia MacMartin, daughter of 
Colonel William and Margaret (Von H. Koch) MacMartin of Washington, D. C. 
They have one child, William Francis Xavier King. Mr. King has membership in 
the Catholic church and is a past Grand Knight of the Knights of Columbus. He 
likewise belongs to the American Legion and the Lions Club of Leonardtown. His 
hobby is the collection of Fore Edge paintings and he is the possessor of one of 
the most carefully selected libraries of rare and interesting books in the state. He 
has always been a close student of people and history and his reading is his chief 
form of activity outside of his law practice and newspaper publication. 


C. MARKLAND KELLY 


@)= of the best known business men of Baltimore is Charles 
Markland Kelly and he has equally high standing in connection with civic interests 
for at all times he is ready to give his aid and cooperation to plans and movements 
for the public good. His efforts in both lines have been far-reaching and resultant 
and because of the business policy he pursues he is today one of the most progressive 
and most successful Buick dealers in this part of the country. Baltimore, therefore, 
is proud to number him among her native sons. He was born January 14, 1893, 
his parents being Caleb John Guyer and Mary Elizabeth (Stevens) Kelly, of Talbot 
County, Maryland. He also has a brother, Dr. Caleb Guyer Kelly, who is living 
in Tunis, Tunisia, Africa. 

After mastering the elementary branches of learning in the public schools of 
Baltimore, C. Markland Kelly continued his education in St. John’s College at 
Annapolis, and during his student days there he made an outstanding record in 
athletics. He was a young man of twenty-three years when he entered the automobile 
business as a salesman of Ford cars. He disposed of many of these to his friends 
and all during this time he was learning more and more about the business and its 
requirements and his field of ambition constantly broadened as he made each 
forward step in his business career. After two years as representative of the Ford 
interests he decided to become a Buick salesman, believing that car was the right 
one to sell and he has since held to this opinion. He utilized every opportunity that 
pointed to honorable success and on the Ist of December, 1928, with small capital 
and an unlimited amount of courage he established a business of his own under 
the name of the Kelly Buick Sales Corporation, located at Bank and Conkling 
Streets in East Baltimore. He adopted the motto “selling honestly and servicing 
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sincerely” and from this he has never deviated. From the beginning his patronage 
steadily grew and it was not long before he had to seek larger quarters, which he 
found in automobile row in Baltimore, locating at 105-113 W. Mount Royal 
Avenue on March 1, 1932. In 1935 he opened his present place of business at 
Charles Street and Mount Royal Avenue, with greatly enlarged space and facilities, 
and the business continues a steady development that places him among the fore- 
most Buick dealers of this section. Even during the darkest days of the depression 
his business had an almost phenomenal growth, based upon the excellence of the 
car which he handles and his thoroughly reliable business methods. Today he 
utilizes one hundred and twelve thousand square feet of floor space in a substantial 
two-story building and employs one hundred and sixty-five people. He has never 
seen reason to change his policy which he adopted at the outset of the business, 
continuing his “selling honestly and servicing sincerely” until his trade is one of 
extensive and gratifying proportions. 


Mr. Kelly has a son, C. Markland Kelly, Jr., who attended Friends School and 
afterward Gilman and McDonogh, completing his education at the University 
of Maryland. In the first months of our preparedness program for World War II 
he entered the Naval Aviation and has since received his wings and been com- 
missioned. 


Mr. Kelly is a member of the Masonic order, is a lover of clean sports and belongs 
to the Baltimore Athletic Club, the Gibson Island Club, the Maryland Yacht Club, 
of which he was formerly Commodore, and the Annapolis Yacht Club. He is an 
enthusiastic yachtsman and the owner of the eighty-five foot yacht Fleet, while 
his favorite recreation is sailing the waters of Chesapeake Bay. His civic spirit 
is also one of his outstanding characteristics and he is now serving as a member 
of the Park Board of Baltimore, having occupied this position for six years through 
appointment of Mayor Howard W. Jackson, and in this connection he is doing 
everything possible to make the park system of the city reach the highest standards 
of public recreational service. He is likewise Chairman of the Baltimore Stadium 
and is President of the Automobile Trade Association of Maryland, which indicates 
his high position in business circles. The Baltimore Advertising Club has chosen 
him as one of its directors and these are not merely idle honors, for he is a worker 
in every field he enters. One of his chief civic interests is the Community Fund, for 
which he has acted as chairman of the automotive division in the annual drive. The 
good that he has accomplished for his fellowmen and the success he has achieved 
in the business world well entitle him to mention among Baltimore’s most prominent 
and representative citizens. 


RICHARD CUSTIS WEBSTER 


ress Custis WessTER, an automobile dealer of Baltimore, 
handling Packard cars, was born in Somerset County, Maryland, on the 18th of 
January, 1896, a son of Luther Custis and Adelaide (Walker) Webster and a 
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grandson of Samuel Custis and Julianna (Shores) Webster. He was accorded 
liberal educational opportunities, completing his study at the University of Mary- 
land, so that he was well qualified for the duties and responsibilities of business life. 
He has been active in the motor car field since 1914 and handling one of the best 
makes of cars and is now enjoying a liberal trade, which has steadily expanded as the 
result of his close application and his enterprising and reliable methods. 

In 1917 Mr. Webster was united in marriage to Kathryne Briscoe Mattingly of 
La Plata, Maryland, and their children are Richard Custis Webster, Jr., who is 
attending the Harvard Medical School as a member of the class of 1943, and 
Donald Dent Webster, a member of the class of 1942 at the University of Virginia, 
of which he was President. 

Mr. Webster is a member of the Masonic fraternity. He largely obtains his 
recreation in fishing and hunting and his hobby is dogs of the Dobermann-Pincher 
breed, all registered, in which connection he is owner of the ‘“Marienland” Kennels. 
His fellow sportsmen find him a congenial companion, while his business associates 
recognize his sterling worth in the conduct of trade transactions and account him an 
energetic, enterprising man, whose plans are carefully formulated and promptly 
executed, with the result that his sales are large and his business of substantial 
character. 


JUDGE RUDOLF A. CARRICO 


J upGE Rupotr A. Carrico, who has been Trial Magistrate at 
La Plata since 1939 and has been connected with the bar since 1933, was born at 
Bryantown, Charles County, Maryland, February 26, 1908, and represents one of 
the old families of this area for his great-grandparents in both the paternal and 
maternal lines lived in this county. Here Thomas Carrico, the Judge’s grandfather, 
was born and reared and throughout his life he engaged in farming. Sylvester 
Jameson, grandfather in the maternal line, also followed agricultural pursuits and 
he married Marguerite Queen, likewise a native of Charles County. 

Dr. Louis C. and Annie (Jameson) Carrico, the Judge’s parents, were both born 
near Bryantown, the father on the Carrico School Mill Farm in 1861 and the mother 
in 1873. Dr. Carrico lived to pass the sixtieth milestone on life’s journey and after 
attending the Charlotte Hall School in St. Mary’s County, continued his studies in 
Rock Hill College. He supplemented his classical course by the study of medicine 
in the University of Maryland, where he won his professional degree, and then 
began practice at Bryantown, where he remained as an active and successful physi- 
cian for thirty-two years. He was also interested in the cultivation of the land and 
owned and improved several farm properties. The political situation was a matter 
of deep concern to him and he became a recognized leader in the ranks of the 
Democratic Party, on whose ticket he was elected a member of the House of 
Delegates, while later he was a member of the State Senate. He belonged to the 
Roman Catholic church. To him and his wife were born three sons and a daughter: 
Louis, living in Baltimore, where he is connected with the Social Security Adminis- 
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tration; Rudolf A.; Margaret Jane, the wife of William Mudd of Pomfret, Mary- 
and; and Thomas Carlyle, a graduate of the Law School of the University of 
Maryland, at Baltimore, and who has since been admitted to the Maryland Bar. 


Having completed his preliminary education in the Notre Dame High School 
at Bryantown in 1927, Rudolf A. Carrico next attended the University of Maryland 
at College Park, where he won his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1932. Completing a 
course in the Law School of the University of Maryland, he was accorded the 
Bachelor of Laws degree in 1933 this being soon followed by his admission to 
practice in the courts of Maryland, at which time, November 1, 1933, he opened 
an office in La Plata. He not only gained recognition as a rising young lawyer but 
as one of the active workers of the Democratic Party and on its ticket was elected 
a member of the House of Delegates in 1934, serving as one of the lawmakers of 
the state for four years. In June, 1939, he was appointed Trial Magistrate by 
Governor Herbert R. O’Conor and has since remained on the bench, promptly and 
impartially performing the duties of the office. 


During his student days Judge Carrico was a member of both the varsity football 
and baseball teams and he still plays baseball, being always greatly interested in 
our national game. While in college he became a member of the social fraternity 
Delta Sigma Phi, and his legal fraternity is Gamma Eta Gamma. He is a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Southern Maryland Society and he belongs to 
the Catholic church. 


MILLER G. BELDING 


IM Gare Georce Betpine was born in Hot Springs, Arkansas, July 
27, 1896, the son of Harriet Miller Belding and George R. Belding. After normal 
boyhood and education in Hot Springs he attended Blair Academy, Blairstown, 
New Jersey, then Randolph-Macon College at Ashland, Virginia, later studying law 
at the University of Virginia. During the course of his legal education World War I 
was declared, he left the University of Virginia and volunteered in the Regular 
Army April 8, 1917, attended Officers’ Training School and was assigned to the 
19th Infantry, Regular Army, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. He was mustered out 
of the service February 28, 1919, as a First Lieutenant in the Regular Army. 
Instead of resuming his legal education Mr. Belding moved to Baltimore becoming 
associated with Messrs. Morris Schapiro and John D. Roney in the Boston Iron 
and Metal Co. In September, 1919, he was placed in charge of the East Penn 
Distilling Co., at Cheswick, Pennsylvania, then owned by Messrs. Schapiro and 
Roney. He operated this plant for four years. In 1922 the plant was sold, Mr. 
Belding moved back to Baltimore and was made Executive Vice-President of the 
C. A. Gambrill Manufacturing Co., Ellicott City, Maryland, millers of flour and 
cereals. In the meantime Messrs. Schapiro and Roney purchased the Globe 
Brewing Co., 327 S. Hanover Street, Baltimore, Maryland, in 1920 at which time 
Mr. Belding was made an officer of the company and a member of the Board of 
Directors. In 1924 he was made Secretary of the Globe Brewing Co., and placed 
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in charge of its actual management. At that time the plant was selling cereal 
beverage known as near beer. In 1924-1929 Mr. Belding was the active management 
of both the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., and The Globe Brewing Co. In 1929 the 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. business was closed and the plant leased to the Doughnut 
Machine Corporation, of New York City. Mr. Belding remained with the Globe 
Brewing Company in the interim. In 1939 the Globe Brewing Company was 
purchased outright by Mr. John D. Roney at which time Mr. Belding was made 
President, the position he now holds. Mr. Belding has in past years been a member 
of many and various social clubs and organizations in Baltimore City, Pittsburgh, 
and Hot Springs. In the past few years he has dropped most of his club activities 
and confined his efforts strictly to the operation of the beer business. On February 8, 
1922, Mr. Belding was married to Mary Gemmell in Mt. Pleasant, Pennsylvania. 
On December 27, 1922, one daughter was born to this marriage, Emily Jane Belding, 
who is now a student at Seminary Junior College of Hackettstown, New Jersey. 


DANIEL BOSLEY BROOKS 


Res recognizing the fact that industry, determination and close 
application constitute the basis of success and advancement, Daniel Bosley Brooks 
has always cultivated those qualities and, making steady advancement in the 
business world, has reached a creditable position in commercial circles as the Vice- 
President and General Manager of the Brooks-Price Company, conducting a motor 
car sales and service business at 1370-74 W. North Avenue in Baltimore. 


Mr. Brooks was born in Sparks, Maryland, May 27, 1895, and while active in 
the city makes his home at Lutherville. He is a son of Alex D. Brooks, Vice- 
President of the National Bank of Cockersville and for many years one of the 
most active and prominent citizens of that community. He married Emma Miller, 
now deceased, who was a daughter of Grafton M. Miller, of Mt. Carmel, where 
he engaged in farming. 

In the attainment of his education Daniel B. Brooks spent the four-year period 
from 1911 to 1915 as a student in the Towson High School and then entered 
Cornell University, where he was a student until 1919, when he was graduated 
with the Bachelor of Science degree. While in high school he secured a part- 
time job as chauffeur, which awakened in him the desire and determination to some 
day engage in the automobile business. While in school and college he always 
had work of some sort to occupy his leisure hours and vacation periods and the 
spirit of industry and ambition which he thus displayed has characterized his 
entire life. 


On leaving the university he became a salesman for the National Tractor 
Company of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and subsequently came east to accept the position 
of assistant to the Sales Manager with G. Ober & Sons Company, fertilizer manu- 
facturers, with whom he remained from 1920 until 1922. His next position was 
that of Sales Manager with Henry Reckord, dealer in Ford cars at Towson. During 
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this time he was constantly widening his acquaintance and learning more and more 
about business conditions and opportunities in this section of the state and the 
year 1927 witnessed the fulfillment of his hopes to one day engage in the 
automobile business on his own account, when he organized the Brooks-Price 
Company of Towson. In 1939 he entered Baltimore’s business circles by erecting 
a modern sales and service building at 1370 W. North Avenue, to which he 
removed his main office from Towson. His patronage has steadily increased with 
the passing years and he is now one of the owners of a substantial and growing 
business. 

On the 15th of October, 1921, Mr. Brooks married Louise Lee Bateman of Bel 
Air, Maryland, whose father, Howard Bateman, was a lawyer and former com- 
missioner of Harford County. The children of this marriage are Richard A., now 
a student in the University of Maryland; David Lee and Betty Lou, who are 
attending the Towson High School. Mr. Brooks’ hobby is horses and he raises 
some for hunters. Fox hunting is one of his favorite amusements. He has long 
been a Rotarian and is a past President of the Towson Rotary Club, while at the 
present writing he has his membership in the Baltimore Rotary Club. He also 
belongs to the Masonic Order and has membership in the Presbyterian Church of 
Towson. He is actively and helpfully interested in all plans and projects for the 
upbuilding of city and state along material, civic and moral lines and thus ranks 
with the substantial citizens of Baltimore. His business achievements illustrate 
what may be accomplished through laudable ambition and unfaltering effort when 
guided by sound judgment and the most envious cannot begrudge him his success, 
so worthily has it been won and so well used. 


GLOBE BREWING COMPANY 


ik business owned and controlled by the Globe Brewing Company 
is the direct outgrowth of one of the oldest breweries in the United States and some 
of the old vaults used in the beginning are still in use. The original brewery was 
built by Messrs. Leonard and Daniel Barnetz in 1744, and was located at the corner 
of Conway and Hanover Streets in Baltimore. Captain Leonard operated the 
brewery for about thirty years, after which it passed through various hands until 
it became known as the Washington Brewery in 1837. In that year it was purchased 
by a Mr. Lucas and was conducted under the name of the Lucas Brewery until 
1852, when it became the property of Francis Daudelet, who operated it as the 
Baltimore Brewery until 1877. In that year it passed into the hands of John Butter- 
field and a Mr. Gottlieb. In 1881 Mr. Gottlieb was joined in business by Frederick 
Wehr and H. H. Hobelmann and they erected the Baltimore Malt House on the 
site of the old brewery. In 1888 this became known as the Globe Brewery and by 
consolidation with sixteen other local establishments in 1899, became known as the 
Maryland Brewing Company. The property was purchased in July, 1901, by the 
combination known as Gottlieb-Bauernschmidt-Straus Brewing Company and in 
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1920 was sold to Messrs. Morris Schapiro and John Roney. Since that date 
operations have been carried on under the name of the Globe Brewing Company. 

For many years this company has produced and is still manufacturing Pilsener 
Style Lager Beer, merchandised under the brand of Arrow. The officers of the 
company are: Miller G. Belding, President; Francis D. McNamara, Vice-President; 
Edward L. Flanigan, Treasurer; Francis D. McNamara, Secretary. 


STANLEY G. ROBINS 


See G. Rosins, a member of the law firm of Long & Robins, 
practicing at Salisbury, was admitted to the bar in 1923 and has since devoted 
his attention to the work of the courts, in which connection he follows in the 
footsteps of his father, the Hon. John B. Robins, who was an attorney of Crisfield, 
Somerset County, and at one time State Senator from his district. He :s mentioned 
at length elsewhere in this publication. 


Stanley G. Robins was born in Crisfield, Maryland, on September 20, 1900, and 
after passing through the grades continued his education in the high school of 
Crisfield and in the Washington College Preparatory School in Chestertown, Mary- 
land. He then entered Washington College, where he gained the Bachelor of 
Science degree as well as highest class honors at his graduation with the class of 
1921. His law course was pursued at the University of Maryland, where he 
remained for two years and was then admitted to the state bar on the 2nd of 
November, 1923. He began practicing in Crisfield in association with his father, 
and in February, 1925, he removed to Salisbury, where he joined the firm of 
Ellegood, Freeny & Wailes. In 1927 F. Leonard Wailes and Mr. Robins formed 
a partnership that continued until December 1, 1934, when he joined Curtis W. 
Long in organizing the present firm of Long & Robins. They have since conducted 
a good practice in the courts of Wicomico county and the records bear testimony 
to the many favorable verdicts they have won. In addition to his law work, Mr. 
Robins is a Director of the Farmers & Merchants Bank of Salisbury. 

The 16th of June, 1926, was the wedding day of Stanley G. Robins and Jane 
Loreman, daughter of Harold L. and Edna (Tawes) Loreman. They now have 
a family of three children: John B., III, Ann Garrett and Jane Lynne. Mr. Robins 
has served as a member of the Board of Election Supervisors of Wicomico County 
and he is a civic-minded man, interested in all that pertains to the general welfare 
ot this community in which he has now made his home for sixteen years. 


HARRY NEWCOMER 


Ik the year 1749 Wolfgang Newcomer left his native Switzerland 
and braved the dangers of ocean travel of that day in order to try his fortune in 
the new world. Almost two centuries have since passed and his descendants through 
successive generations have ever borne their part in the work of development and 
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improvement in the various localities where they have lived. Wolfgang Newcomer 
settled in Philadelphia and married Elizabeth Weller. Sometime later they removed 
to Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, where he became a farmer. To him and his 
wife were born eight children, three sons and five daughters, the sons being Henry, 
Christian and Peter, of whom Christian became a Bishop in the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ. It was from Peter that Harry Newcomer of Hagerstown 
is descended, and he was also the founder of this branch of the family in Washington 
County, Maryland. His son, Jonathan Newcomer, great-grandfather of Harry 
Newcomer, was born near Benevola, Washington County, and became a farmer 
and miller. He married Barbara Hoover and their family included David H. 
Newcomer, who was born in Benevola, February 7, 1815, and like his father 
followed the occupations of farming and milling. He became a stalwart supporter _ 
of the Republican Party and was elected to represent his district in the State 
Legislature in 1872, serving in the Lower House of the General Assembly for two 
years, while subsequently he was elected to the State Senate and served with dis- 
tinction for a full term. He was married March 10, 1842, to Ruan Thomas, who 
was born at Benevola, March 23, 1817, and they had a family of four sons and 
one daughter: Henry; Ezra, who for many years was connected with the First 
National Bank of Hagerstown; Peter, a Maryland farmer who later removed to 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, and gave two farms and most of his life savings to the 
United Brethren Orphanage and Home at Quincy, Pennsylvania; Lydia A., who 
became the wife of Daniel LeCron; and Wolfgang M., who lived in Hagerstown. 

The eldest of this family, Henry Newcomer, was born at Benevola, December 30, 
1842, and had almost reached the eightieth milestone on life’s journey when he 
passed away December 14, 1922. He attended the public school of his native town 
and farmed in the neighborhood in which he was born throughout the greater 
part of his active business life. From the time when he obtained the right of 
franchise he was an earnest supporter of and worker in the ranks of the Republican 
Party and his religious belief was that of the United Brethren in Christ. He married 
Louisa Jane Harp, who was born in Benevola, Washington County, September 7, 
1851, a grand-daughter of John Harp, of Frederick County, Maryland, and a 
daughter of Joshua and Magdalene (Wolfe) Harp. Her father was born in 
Frederick County and from there removed to Washington County. His daughter, 
Louisa Jane (Harp) Newcomer, died September 1, 1927, aged seventy-six years, 
and was survived by her two daughters and three sons, who are as follows: Cora A., 
the wife of Otho A. Bovey of Benevola, now deceased; Lena E., the wife of Dr. 
Austin A. Lamar, now deceased, and makes her home in Middletown, Maryland; 
Fred, who married Maybell C. Harbaugh and resides at Benevola; Harry; and 
Elmer, who became a physician and surgeon of Baltimore and was serving as 
Superintendent of the Maryland General Hospital of that city at the time of his 
death, March 11, 1917. 

Thus the line of descent is traced down from Wolfgang Newcomer to Harry 
Newcomer, who was born at Benevola, April 25, 1885, and at the usual age became 
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a pupil in the public schools there. After mastering the work of the grammar 
grades he enrolled as a student in the Hagerstown High School and was graduated 
with the class of 1904. The succeeding three years were spent as an employe in 
the Boonesboro Bank and in 1907 he came to Hagerstown where he joined the 
Hagerstown Grocery Company, Incorporated, wholesale dealers in groceries and 
notions, remaining with thar firm until 1930 and serving as President of the cor- 
poration during the last four years, beginning in 1926. He retired from the com- 
mercial field to accept public office, having been elected in November, 1930, to 
the office of Register of Wills of Washington County. He took over the duties of 
the position on the 6th of December of that year and was re-elected in 1934 and 
again in 1938, a fact indicative of the excellent service he rendered and the confidence 
reposed in him. He is also interested in farming and cultivates a good tract of 
land. 

When he attained his majority Mr. Newcomer cast his first vote for the Repub- 
lican ticket and has been unwavering in his allegiance to the party since that time. 
He is moreover a man of philanthropic spirit who often extends a helping hand 
where aid is needed and-he is now serving as Treasurer and a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Washington County Hospital Association and as a member of 
the Board of Trustees and as Treasurer of the United Brethren Orphanage and 
Home of Quincy, Pennsylvania, doing all in his power to further the good work 
done by those institutions. His entire record reflects credit upon an untarnished 
family name that has long been honorably associated with the annals of Wash- 
ington County. 


SENATOR JOHN B. FUNK 


eae JoHN B. Funx, doing important engineering contract 
work in Maryland and Virginia, makes his home in Brunswick, of the former 
state, and is widely known as a political leader who is doing much to mold progres- 
sive public thought and action. In both fields he is regarded as a representative 
citizen who has used his time and talents wisely and well for the upbuilding of the 
state, as well as the advancement of his own fortunes. 

Mr. Funk is a native of Loudoun County, Virginia, born April 20, 1905, his 
parents being Harry B. and Annie B. (Demory) Funk. His great-grandfather, 
William Funk, was born in Frederick County, Maryland, while his grandfather, 
V. B. Funk, was a native of Lewiston, Maryland. The latter learned and followed 
the carpenter’s trade and afterward became superintendent of the plant of the 
Keller Lime Company at Engle’s Switch, West Virginia. He was a Democrat in 
his political views and a Methodist in his religious faith. Fle married Georgiana 
Dixon and they became parents of seven children—Edward B., Harry B., Eliza C., 
Daisy D., Lewis R., Charles I., and V. B. Funk. 

Harry B. Funk, the second of the family, was born in Martinsburg, West 
Virginia, June 21, 1872, and was but four years of age when his parents removed 
with their family to Frederick County, Maryland, where his youthful days were 
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largely passed in the acquirement of a public school education. In young manhood 
he learned the carpenter’s trade and, following the establishment of his home in 
Brunswick in 1893, he engaged in the building and contract business, erecting many 
of the leading residential and business structures of that city and the surrounding 
community. He was recognized as one of the most capable men in his line and 
won a substantial measure of success as the years passed. He was also regarded 
as one of the leading residents of the community and was chosen to serve as a 
member of the Brunswick Town Council. He was a valued member of the Masonic 
Fraternity, the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, the Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics, the Improved Order of Red Men and the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles and he gave his political support to the Democratic Party. To him and 
his wife were born two sons and a daughter—John B., Raymond D., and Eva 
Viola Irene. 

The eldest of the family, John B. Funk, was graduated from the Brunswick 
High School in 1922 and then attended Washington & Lee University at Lexington, 
Virginia. There he won the Bachelor of Science degree as a member of the class 
of 1926, graduating with highest honors, including membership in the National 
Scholastic Fraternity, Phi Beta Kappa. Following his graduation he secured 
employment in the engineering department of the American Bridge Company at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, where he remained until 1930, since which time he has 
conducted a private business in engineering and contracting, with offices in Bruns- 
wick. His activities have covered Frederick and adjoining counties of Maryland 
and have also extended into Virginia. His is largely contract work on municipal 
projects, including sanitary sewer systems, water supply systems, municipal streets 
and municipal buildings. He has been assigned many important contracts of 
this character and his work is of the highest standard, for he has always shown 
marked efficiency in his chosen calling. He is now a director of the Maryland 
Society of Professional Engineers. 

Mr. Funk was married June 27, 1931, to Doris Lenore Dindore, a daughter of 
Lloyd and Harriett (Yates) Dindore, and they now have two children, Anne 
Lenore and William Benjamin. Mr. Funk is a member of the Methodist Church 
of Brunswick, is serving on its Board of Trustees and is teacher of the Men’s Bible 
Class, which indicates his deep interest in the moral development of the community. 
He is also an active supporter of the Boy Scout movement and is serving on the 
District Committee for Frederick County. He has attained the thirty-second 
degree in Scottish Rite Masonry. He finds real recreation and interest in politics 
in addition to serving his fellowmen in matters of progressive citizenship. He has 
been an active worker in Democratic ranks for a decade and at all times is well 
versed on party issues. He was but twenty-five years of age when in 1930 he was 
made the Democratic candidate in his district for the House of Delegates and 
lost the election by only two votes. In 1934, however, he was elected to that office 
and served for the four years’ term. During the last three sessions of that term he 
was Chairman of the Frederick County Delegation. In 1938 he was elected to the 
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State Senate and is now a member of its important Finance Committee and 
Chairman of the State Fish and Game Committee. His legislative services are 
highly commendable for he gives thoughtful and earnest consideration to all 
questions which come up for settlement, seeks to further the best interests of 
community and commonwealth and ever places the public good before personal 
aggrandizement. 

On April 19, 1941, he was a candidate for the Democratic nomination for 
Congress in the Party Caucus held at Hagerstown and came within one vote of 
securing the nomination, receiving the unanimous support of Frederick and Mont- 
gomery Counties. On July 9, 1941, he was elected to the Maryland Legislative 
Council, where he is now serving as Chairman of the Committees on Roads and 
Education. 


MANO SWARTZ 


E a half century or more Mano Swartz was one of the substantial 
and honored business men of Baltimore. He possessed all the qualities of sterling 
manhood and. his life record illustrates what can be accomplished by effort, 
perseverance, judgment and reliability. Hungary numbered him among her native 
sons. He was eighteen years of age when he came to the new world, actuated by 
a laudable ambition to try his fortune on this side of the Atlantic. Born at 
Kisvarda, near Budzapes:, Hungary, July 4, 1864, he was a son of Mor David 
Swartz, who was also born at Kisvarda. Mr. Swartz, the elder, left his native land 
in 1834 and went to Constantinople, Turkey, where he spent two years. He worked 
in the fur trade in Vienna, Budapest and other European cities and in 1848 he 
enlisted in the Hungarian army, serving under Kossuth. In 1849, after the war 
was over, he settled at Kisvarda, Hungary, where he remained until his death in 
October, 1882. He had married Fany Stern, who was born in Nagy Karoly, 
Hungary, in 1820 and died in Kisvarda in 1863. She was a granddaughter of 
Mordechy Bennet, chief ruler of Moravia. 

Mano Swartz attended a gymnasium of Benedekbin Brothers in Papa, Hungary, 
and was a college student in Debreeren, a Calvinist college. He was graduated 
from the Hungarian Forrest Academy at Selmetz Banya in 1884. On the 18th 
of June, 1886, he arrived in the United States. He established business as a 
furrier in Baltimore at 112 E. Lexington Street, May 1, 1889, and in the course 
of time built up a business of extensive proportions, and was also well known to the 
trade over a wide territory. 

Business however was only one phase of Mr. Swartz’s activity. He was a patron 
of the arts and a sincere art lover. In 1924 he purchased the entire village of 
Ashland in Baltimore County for an estate. The manor house, containing art and 
literary treasures, valued at one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, was destroyed 
by fire in 1932. Every effort was made by the residents of Ashland, as well as by 
various fire companies, to save these priceless things but only a few pictures were 
taken from the burning galleries. Fifty rare engravings concerning the life of 
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Washington were on exhibit at the Municipal Museum at the time and were thus 
saved. 

On the 3rd of February, 1889, Mr. Swartz was married to Miss Dena Saks and 
they became parents of two sons and three daughters. Milton, who was graduated 
from Columbia University with the class of 1912, on the completion of a course 
in mining engineering, is the owner of the Farboil Paint Company and is a past 
President of the Paint Manufacturers Association. He has membership in the 
Zeta Beta Tau and also the Suburban Club. He married Nellie Buckley. They 
have three children, Mary, Nancy, and Dena. James Swartz, the second son, 
is a graduate of the University of Maryland and is a life member of the 
Maryland Club. He has succeeded his father in the fur business, maintaining the 
same high standards always associated with the name, and is chairman of the 
Retail Furriers Association. He was formerly President of the James Distillery. He 
belongs to the Second Division Association, the American Legion, and in his 
fraternal relations, is a Mason. He married Lora Wilfson and they have two 
children—Sally and Mano Swartz, II. Rena Swartz is the wife of Dr. L. M. 
Golden and has two children, Mano and Louis. Sara Swartz became the wife 
of Albert Samuel and has a daughter, Sara. Matilda, who was the wife of Dr. Theo- 
dore H. Morrison, died in 1930. They had a daughter, Peggy. The children of 
‘Mano and Dena (Saks) Swartz in order of birth are Rena, born February 4, 
1890; Milton D., born February 28, 1891; Matilda, born April 21, 1893; Sara, 
born April 22, 1895; and James, born December 25, 1896. 

Mr. Swartz was a man of wide influence among people of his own faith and 
nationality. He was the founder of the Baltimore Hebrew Society, of which he 
served as the first President and he was also President of the Baltimore Hebrew 
College. He was a life member of the Congressional Country Club, and a Mason. 
In the early days of the World War Mr. Swartz, in company with his wife and 
daughters made a difficult escape from Europe. He was in Budapest when he 
first realized the danger and in his escape from the impending conflict, he had to 
travel for sixteen miles by oxcart from the German border into France, in order to 
get to Paris. 

Always interested in intellectual progress, Mr. Swartz in his later years fre- 
quently made donations of libraries to different places including the Franklin 
Square Hospital and Leonardtown. He was the donor of many valuable volumes 
to the Enoch Pratt Free Library. He had lost his wife in 1934, and on the 26th 
of March, 1941, he passed away. Probably no better estimate of his fine character 
and his worthwhile life can be given than by presenting the editorial which appeared 
in the Baltimore Sun the next day, as follows: 

“Mano Swartz, who died yesterday at the advanced age of seventy-seven, was a 
man of business, but he also lived a full and varied life of the spirit. In his early 
days his streak of romance carried him into far places and dangerous undertakings. 
As he grew older, it expressed itself in an extraordinary feeling for and love of 
the remote and inaccessible in the world of books. But there was something in him 
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beside this romantic side, something which made him value friendship above all 
other things. He valued friendship so highly that he never used it for any 
ulterior or practical purpose. He asked nothing of those whom he called his 
friends. Rather he insisted that in his friendships the other, rather than himself, 
should be the gainer. 

“A curious but lovable humility made him hide his charitable light under a 
bushel. He encouraged and helped materially all conditions of obscure people 
and unpretentious institutions—many a small town owes the beginnings of its 
Public library to his modestly offered gift of books—but he was embarrassed by 
thanks and kept this aspect of his life very much in the background. 

“An aloof and sometimes harassed spirit, he yet had distilled great wisdom from 
experience and had formulated a philosophy of great dignity. His shyness set him 
apart and many will miss him without knowing precisely why. But he will be 
missed.” 


Such was the editorial estimate placed upon the life of a man who faced 
conditions courageously, who met hardships unfalteringly who saw the needs of 
his fellowmen and went forth to their assistance and who at the same time valued 
all that adds to the beauty, culture and nobility of life. Baltimore is blessed in 
that he cast in his lot with Maryland’s metropolis. 


WILLIAM MEREDITH SMITH, MLD., F.A.CS. 


Ga Eee more than a third of a century has passed since 
Dr. William Meredith Smith began the practice of medicine and surgery in Fred- 
erick. Here he has since remained and with the passing years his practice has 
grown in volume and importance, while at all times he has kept abreast with the 
advanced scientific thought of the profession and with its most advanced methods 
and procedure. He has at all times enjoyed the respect and confidence of his 
fellow townsmen and Frederick classes him with her native sons, for it was here 
that he was born December 29, 1876. He is a descendant of one of the old families 
of the state, represented here from colonial times, and his great-grandfather, 
Captain John Smith won his military title in command of a company of the 
Continental Army which was seeking to win American independence. He married 
Eliza Fenwick and they made their home in Frederick County, where their son, 
Leonard Smith, was born and reared. He became a landowner of the county and 
always followed agricultural pursuits. On the 3rd of October, 1815, he married 
Eliza Jamison, also a native of Frederick County, born December 19, 1795. She 
had almost reached the age of eighty years when she passed away November 26, 
1875, having long survived her husband, who was not quite fifty-five at the time of 
his death, on July 2, 1849. | 
Francis Fenwick Smith, son of Leonard and Eliza (Jamison) Smith and the 
father of Dr. Smith, was born in Frederick County, May 24, 1828, and was 
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educated for the medical profession, after which he continuously practiced in 
Frederick save for a brief time spent in Bladensburg, Maryland. He was a com- 
municant of the Catholic church. His wife, Maria Lee Palmer, was born in 
Northumberland County, Virginia, March 9, 1844, and was a daughter of Colonel 
James Armstead and Margaret (Meredith) Palmer, the former a landowner and 
country gentleman of the Old Dominion prior to the Civil War. His daughter, 
Mrs. Smith, died February 1, 1931, while Dr. Francis F. Smith was called from 
this life August 26, 1900. They had a family of four children: Charles F., now 
residing near Libertytown, Frederick County; John Francis, who died in 1916; 
William Meredith of this review; and Edward J., a practicing attorney of Frederick, 
mentioned elsewhere in this work. Dr. Smith was a pupil in the parochial school 
of Frederick and subsequently attended Georgetown University, where he won his 
Bachelor of Arts degree in 1900. This constituted the broad foundation on which 
he built the superstructure of professional knowledge. Having determined to make 
the practice of medicine his life work, he continued at Georgetown as a medical 
student and gained his professional degree as a member of the class of 1904. He 
put his theoretical knowledge to the practical test by serving as interne in Providence 
Hospital of Washington, D. C., where he remained for a year and then returned 
to his native city, where he opened an office for the private practice of general 
medicine and surgery, in which he has since continued. He is now surgeon for the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company and is President of the medical staff of the 
Frederick City Hospital, in which connection he is rendering excellent service to 
the public. When leisure permits he indulges in hunting and fishing and he is a 
lover of the great out-of-doors. 


The 21st of January, 1918, was the marriage day of Dr. Smith and Miss Ruth 
Edna Holtz, a daughter of Clarence and Carrie (Staley) Holtz, of Frederick. 
They now have four daughters and two sons, namely: Ruth Edna, who is taking 
the nurses training course at Johns Hopkins Medical College in Baltimore; Dorothy 
Lee, who is preparing for a similar career as a student nurse in St. Agnes Hospital 
of Baltimore; Mary Helen, who is attending Notre Dame College in Baltimore; 
William Meredith, Jr., a high school student in Frederick; Ann Calvert, who is 


in grammar school; and Clarence Fenwick. 


Dr. Smith belongs to the Catholic church and has membership with the Knights 
of Columbus and the Frederick County Game and Fish Association. His political 
allegiance has always been given the Democratic Party but he has never been an 
office seeker, preferring to devote his time and attention largely to his professional 
duties and responsibilities, and in this connection he has membership with the 
Frederick County Medical Society, the Maryland State Medical Association and 
is a Fellow of the American College of Surgeons, at all times enjoying the respect, 
confidence and good will of his contemporaries and colleagues. 
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RANDOLPH M. NOCK, M.D., F.A.CS. 


DE RAanvotpH M. Nock, who confines his attention exclusively 
to surgery, has practiced in Salisbury since 1929. He had won his professional 
degree in 1925 and then had valuable hospital training and experience before 
entering upon private practice. He was then a young man in his twenties, having 
been born July 4, 1902, at New Church, Virginia. His father, Edward E. Nock, 
was born in the vicinity of New Church, October 21, 1861, and in 1902 removed 
to Worcester County, Maryland, where he has since resided, making farming his 
lifework. He has always followed progressive methods in the cultivation of crops 
best adapted to soil and climatic conditions in this state and at one time he was 
President of the Maryland Horticultural Society and also Vice-President of the 
Peninsula Produce Exchange of Pocomoke City, Maryland. He has been prominent 
and active in all farm interests and agricultural associations and he still occupies 
and manages his farm at Stockton, Maryland. He has membership in the Baptist 
church and he gives his political allegiance to the Democratic Party. He married 
Martha Florence Byrd, who was born in Accomac County, Virginia, July 15, 1865, 
and their children, seven in number, are as follows: Harold F., who lives at Snow 
Hill, Maryland, where he operates the Snow Hill Hatcheries; Hattie, the wife of 
Charles Herbert Meiser of Stockton; Beulah N., the widow of Walter K. Allen; 
William B., residing in Salisbury; Marjorie, wife of Milton Pennewell, of Snow 
Hill; Randolph M.; and Alton E., a resident of Baltimore. 

Dr. Nock began his education in the public schools of Stockton, passing through 
consecutive grades to his graduation from high school with the class of 1919. He 
next spent two years as a student in the University of Maryland, at College Park, 
and with broad general knowledge to serve as a foundation for professional training 
he entered the Medical School of the University of Maryland, there gaining his 
M.D. degree in 1925. In the following year he was interne in the Baltimore City 
Hospital and in 1926-27 was connected with the University Hospital at Baltimore, 
after which he returned to the Baltimore City Hospital, where he remained until 
1929. In the summer of that year he came to Salisbury and for four and a half 
years was associated in practice with the late Dr. James McFadden Dick. Displaying 
marked skill and ability in surgery, greater and greater demand was made upon 
him for his service in that field and he is now devoting his entire time to that 
branch of practice, his efforts being attended with excellent results. He has the 
nicety and precision of touch so essential to surgery, combined with a most com- 
prehensive understanding of anatomy, and all this is supplemented by sound 
judgment and a ready understanding of what may be done in this field. 

On the 25th of September, 1929, Dr. Nock was married to Frances Earle, 
daughter of Dr. J. B. and Mary (Gilreath) Earle of Greenville, South Carolina. 
The children of this marriage are Mary Earle and Edward E., II. The Doctor 
finds his recreation in riding, being very fond of saddle horses, and in looking 
after his farm. He belongs to the Rotary Club and is a Mason who has taken the 
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degrees of the Lodge of Perfection in the Scottish Rite. Along strictly professional 
lines he is connected with societies that tend to broaden his knowledge and promote 
his efficiency in his chosen life work, for he is a Fellow of the American College 
of Surgeons and a member of the Wicomico County Medical Society, the Southern 
Medical Association, the American Medical Association and the Aero Medical 
Association, thus keeping in close touch with the latest researches and discoveries 
that have to do with medical and surgical science. 
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HE high standing of Walter C. Capper as a representative of 
the Maryland Bar is indicated in the fact that he has recently retired from the 
office of President of the State Bar Association. For thirty-six years he has 
practiced in Cumberland and his close conformity to the highest ethical standards 
of the profession is manifest in the warm regard entertained for him by his 
colleagues and contemporaries in law practice. 


A native of Frederick County, Virginia, Mr. Capper was born January 5, 1885, 
and is a son of Charles M. and Nanny C. (Fletcher) Capper, who also were natives 
of Frederick County where they resided until 1890 and then removed to Davis, 
West Virginia, where the father engaged in business as a stone and brick con- 
tractor. He belonged to the Christian church, the teachings of which guided him 
in all the relations of life, and his political views were in accord with the principles 
of the Democratic Party. To him and his wife were born four children: Icie, 
who was the wife of Thomas J. Helmick of Davis, West Virginia, and who died 
June 7, 1942; Walter C.; William B., deceased; and John S., a resident of Davis, 
West Virginia. 

Walter C. Capper was but five years of age when his parents established the 
family home in Davis, where he began his education at the usual age. He qualified 
for the bar as a student in the law school of the University of Maryland at 
Baltimore, where the LL.B. degree was conferred on him in 1906. In July of that 
year he passed the required examination that admitted him to practice in the courts 
of Maryland and in 1915 he was licensed to practice before the United States 
Supreme Court. During his senior year in law school, he had served as law clerk 
under John C. Rose, United States District Attorney, and had thus gained 
knowledge that proved of value to him when he took up private practice. In 
September, 1906, he came to Cumberland, where he opened an office in connection 
with Benjamin A. Richmond and this association was continued until Mr. Richmond’s 
death on the 22nd of February, 1922. He has been connected with much important 
litigation and the court records bear testimony to his ability in the many favorable 
decisions he has won. He served as Attorney for the County Commissioners from 
1911 to 1914, inclusive, and is again filling this office. Aside from his legal work 
he is a Director of the First National Bank of Cumberland and a Director of 
the Cumberland & Westernport Transit Company. From June, 1940, until June 30, 
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1941, he occupied the honored position of President of the Maryland State Bar 
Association, during which time his attitude did much to strengthen and uphold 
the advanced standards which have on the whole characterized the Maryland 
Bench and Bar. Mr. Capper has recently been appointed Acting General Counsel 
of the Western Maryland Railway Company, to fill the position held by Mr. 
Eugene S. Williams for the duration of the war, Mr. Williams having entered 
the United States Army Air Service. Mr. Capper now spends a portion of his 
time in the Company’s offices in Baltimore. 


On the 3rd of July, 1911, Mr. Capper wedded Eleanor H. Cook, daughter of 
the late James H. Cook of Cumberland. They have one child, Eleanor H., who 
is a graduate of the Allegany County High School and also of the Maryland Art 
Institute of Baltimore. Mr. Capper belongs to St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, to the Benevolent & Protective Order of Elks and the Cumberland Country 
Club and his associates in these organizations find him a congenial companion. 
He has voted with the Republican Party since age conferred on him the right of 
franchise, and his recreational interests have centered in golf and hunting. There 
have been no unusual or spectacular phases in his life but the many sterling traits 
of character which he has developed have made for upright manhood and 
progressive citizenship. 


JOHN STERLING GEATTY, M.D. 


Gaerne his professional degree in 1906, Dr. John Sterling Geatty 
has since engaged in hospital work and private practice, following his chosen calling 
at New Windsor for thirty-five years. Here he was born February 3, 1882, and his 
record stands in contradistinction to the old adage that a prophet is never without 
honor save in his own country, for in the place of his nativity he has been accorded 
a liberal patronage and has long been known as a capable physician of Carroll 
County. His parents were Henry W. and Virginia E. (Diehl) Geatty. The father, 
who was born at Westminster, Carroll County, April 18, 1838, was a son of Henry 
and Nancy Geatty, the former a carpenter, contract builder and undertaker, who 
in 1845 removed from Westminster to New Windsor. He and William Dell 
erected the first building of what is now Blue Ridge College and he continued to 
reside in New. Windsor until called to the home beyond. To him and his wife were 
born nine children, as follows: Mary Jane, born April 30, 1823; Ellen, born 
February 3, 1827; Eliza Ann, born January 2, 1829; Hamilton Clay, born April 4, 
1831; Virginia Charlotte, November 13, 1833; Milton Clay, born January 27, 1836; 
Henry Wilbohn, April 18, 1838; William Henry, March 4, 1841; and Albert 
Theodore, March 29, 1845. 

Of this family Henry W. Geatty, the Doctor’s father, was only about seven 
years of age when he accompanied his parents from Westminster to New Windsor, 
where he continued to make his home until his death in 1907. He and his wife 
were very active and earnest members of the Methodist Episcopal church and he 
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belonged to the Masonic fraternity and the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 
His wife was born on a farm near New Windsor, a daughter of John and 
Christine (Pouder) Diehl. He had early learned the carpenter’s trade and continued 
to follow that pursuit throughout his entire life thus providing for his wife and 
only son. 


Dr. Geatty pursued his early education in a private school in New Windsor and 
then attended the New Windsor College, now the Blue Ridge College. He was 
next a student in Western Maryland College at Westminster, where he was grad- 
uated as a member of the class of 1902. After mentally reviewing the broad field 
of business for the purpose of choosing a life work, he matriculated in the Medical 
School of the University of Maryland and won his M.D. degree in 1906, after 
which he spent about a year in Bay View Hospital in Baltimore, where he gained 
that broad and valuable experience which cannot be acquired in any other way as 
rapidly as in hospital practice. This training well equipped him for private practice 
and he returned to his native town, where he opened an office. Here he has since 
successfully pursued his profession and his ability is recognized in the liberal 
patronage accorded him. He is also interested in farming and he is the Vice- 


President and a Director of the New Windsor State Bank. 


On the 3rd of October, 1907, was celebrated the marriage of Dr. Geatty and 
Miss Anne Mary Repp, a daughter of Charles T. and Ida H. (Myers) Repp of 
New Windsor. They are prominent socially here and they attend both the 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches, while the Doctor has membership with the 
Odd Fellows and the Knights of Pythias. Governor Harry W. Nice appointed 
J. Sterling Geatty a member of the Board of Managers of Spring Grove State 
Hospital on February 11, 1936, and he is still serving on this Board. Along 
strictly professional lines his connection is with the Carroll County Medical Society, 
the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland and the American Medical 
Association and through these avenues he keeps in touch with modern scientific 
thought and methods that have to do with medical practice. 


CURTIS W. LONG, A.B., M.A., LL.B. 


(eae W. Lone, actively engaged in the practice of law in Salis- 
bury, was born in Allen, Wicomico County, Maryland, October 7, 1884, and is a 
son of Dr. J. I. T. and Cora Belle (Disharoon) Long. The father, a native of St. 
Mary’s County, Maryland, became a physician and surgeon, who practiced first at 
Allen and afterward at Salisbury and who died in 1918. He was married twice and 
by his first marriage had one child. He later wedded Cora Belle Disharoon, who 
was born in Allen, a daughter of William Winder Disharoon. Seven children were 
born unto them. 
Curtis W. Long was accorded liberal educational privileges. He attended 
Washington College, which conferred on him the degrees of Bachelor and of 
Master of Arts and upon this foundation he reared the superstructure of his pro- 
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fessional knowledge. He was a student in the law school of the University of 
Maryland, there winning his Bachelor of Laws degree in 1910, after which he 
immediately began practice, so that he has now been a member of the Maryland 
Bar for almost a third of a century. He served from 1915 to 1923 as State’s Attor- 
ney of Wicomico County and through the passing years has been accorded a gratify- 
ing private practice. 


HERBERT KEITHLEY DODSON 


Bee history of Baltimore contains no more honored name than that 
of Herbert Keithley Dodson. Descended from a distinguished ancestry, his own 
lines of life have been cast in harmony therewith and through his long connection 
with the city which is still his home, he has contributed in notable measure to its com- 
mercial, financial, civic and moral upbuilding. His ideals of life have always been 
high and he has utilized every opportunity to attain their level. He is now President 
of Hopper, McGaw & Company, Inc., wholesale and retail grocery merchants, but 
his activities and interests other than this have been of a varied and important 
character. 


His life story had its beginning in Norfolk, Virginia, December 14, 1877, he 
being the youngest son of Richard S. and Maria F.. (Pfeltz) Dodson, the latter 
a daughter of Gustavus Adolphus and Martha Ann Pfeltz. In the paternal line, 
his ancestry is traced back to England, where Thomas Dodson, son of Daniel and 
Susannah Dodson, was born October 19, 1669, in Knaresborough, Yorkshire. He 
was only eight years of age when he came to America with his brother and sister, 
John and Mary Dodson, who joined a small colony of Quakers who were preparing 
to make the long and hazardous voyage across the Atlantic in 1677. They made 
their way to Burlington, New Jersey, and after reaching adult age Thomas 
Dodson was there married and soon afterward established his home in Talbot 
County, Maryland. Since that time his descendants have remained residents of 
this state and have always upheld its best interests through a loyal and progressive 
citizenship. 

Robert Dodson, son of Thomas, and therefore of the second generation of the 
family in the new world, was born in Talbot County, Maryland, in 1700 and during 
the greater part of his life remained on the old family homestead there. His son, 
Thomas, born in 1728, became a leading and influential resident of Talbot County 
and was a member of the English Colonial Church. His son, Robert Dodson, was 
born in Talbot County, December 6, 1762, and he passed the sixty-second milestone 
on life’s journey. He engaged in various business activities, followed farming, 
traded in the products raised in this section of the country, dealt in real estate 
and acquired considerable property for himself, his business affairs being wisely 
and profitably managed. He strongly championed the cause of education and was 
instrumental in providing adequate school facilities for the children of the neighbor- 
hood. He also owned and operated a number of vessels that traded on Chesapeake 
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Bay, including the schooner Edward which carried both freight and passengers 
from St. Michaels to Baltimore. During the War of 1812 he aided the people of 
his community by giving them arms to help repel the British invasion and also 
fitted out one of his own vessels as a guard boat. He was one of the first Com- 
missioners of the town of St. Michaels and was buried there in the old Methodist 
cemetery. 

The ancestral line is traced down through Captain William Dodson, the eldest 
son of Robert Dodson, who was born in 1786. He was provided with liberal 
educational advantages for that day with the purpose of preparing him for a 
professional career, but he abandoned his studies because of his intense love of the 
sea and turned to a seafaring life, making a trip across the Atlantic as ship’s mate. 
He found the crew uncouth, however, so that he could not enjoy their companionship 
and because of this his father succeeded in persuading him to give up ocean naviga- 
tion and take charge of the schooner Edward, then sailing on the Chesapeake Bay. 
Under his command this vessel sailed from Baltimore, July 26, 1813, outdistanced 
its British pursuers and escaped into the harbor of St. Michaels, where, however, it 
was attacked by the enemy a few days later. During the defense of that point, 
Captain Dodson took command of Parrott’s Point battery in an earthwork built to 
guard the town, and his battery defeated the English on August 10, 1813. Soon 
after this was accomplished William Dodson joined the United States Navy and 
was appointed sailing master under Commodore Joshua Barney. His flotilla sailed 
from Baltimore in May, 1814, and fought the enemy on Chesapeake Bay until the 
British landed a large force at Benedict, on Patuxent River and commenced opera- 
tions against Washington. The fleet was then destroyed to prevent it falling into 
the enemy’s hands. Captain Dodson also participated in the Battle of Bladensburg 
and aided in the defense of Baltimore, being stationed during the attack in a 
small battery near Fort Covington and assisted in driving the enemy back in the 
attempt to capture Fort Henry from the rear. After hostilities had ceased, with 
America again victorious over the British, Captain William Dodson resigned from 
the Navy and returned to civilian life in St. Michaels, where he successfully engaged 
in shipping activities until his death in 1833. 

Captain Dodson was the father of Captain Robert Auld Dodson, who was born 
November 6, 1808. He, too, had a great fondness for maritime pursuits and for a 
number of years assisted his father in his shipping interests between St. Michaels 
and Baltimore. Following his father’s death, he settled at St. Michaels, where he 
developed a large packet business which he continued to manage until the spring of 
1861. During the War Between the States he advocated the cause of the Union 
and nearly lost his life because of his condemnation of the mob for its assault on 
Massachusetts troops passing through Pratt Street, Baltimore, on their way to the 
front, April 19, 1861. During the enlistment and drafting of troops for military 
service, he was appointed enrolling officer for Talbot County and subsequently 
he served as postmaster of St. Michaels. In addition to his packet line he had 
extensive lumber and coal interests in his native town. 
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Richard S. Dodson, son of Captain Robert A. Dodson and his wife, who before 
her marriage was Hester A. R. Keithley, was born in Wye, Talbot County, April 7, 
1838, and was about two years old when the family removed to St. Michaels. He 
became a sailor on one of his father’s vessels and was captain of the schooner, 
William K. Dodson, which was built by his father especially for the son, who was 
then not yet twenty-one years of age. However his taste and business desires seemed 
to be of another nature rather than sailing on the Bay, and while still a young 
man he secured a position as clerk in the Maltby House of Baltimore, from which 
time forward he devoted many years to successful hotel management. After a time 
he became manager of the Fountain Hotel of Baltimore and later was one of the 
proprietors of that popular hostelry, which eventually had to be closed when German 
Street was opened through. It was then that Richard S. Dodson took charge of the 
Herdic House of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and Minnequa Springs. The year 
1870 witnessed his removal to Norfolk, Virginia; where he leased the Atlantic 
Hotel and before the expiration of the lease he purchased the hotel property, which 
he enlarged and improved, making it one of the biggest and best equipped hotels 
in the South. At length his older son, Robert A., succeeded him in the management 
and Richard S. Dodson, for the benefit of his health, went to Baltimore, where his 
remaining days were passed. He made extensive real estate investments in that city, 
in Norfolk and in Talbot County and through the wise and careful management 
of all the business interests with which he was identified he acquired well-merited 
wealth. For a time he was the owner of the old St. Michaels and Miles River Steam- 
boat Company, which operated between Baltimore and St. Michaels. He was ever 
willing to share his prosperity for the benefit of his fellowmen and the communities 
in which he lived, being a man of generous nature and of broad humanitarian spirit. 
He long took a helpful part in the work of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Baltimore, in which he not only held membership but also served as one of the 
stewards, and he was likewise a trustee of Goucher College of Baltimore. His last 
days were spent in his home on Charles Street, where he passed away March 22, 
1897, his remains being laid to rest in Greenmount Cemetery. For six years he had 
survived his wife, who was born August 3, 1840, and departed this life in Baltimore, 
March 16, 1891. They had a family of ten children, all of whom reached adult 
age, as follows: Robert Adolphus, residing in Norfolk, Virginia; Hon. Richard 
Slicer Dodson of St. Michaels; William Pfeltz Dodson and Henry Clay Dodson, 
both residents of Norfolk; Mrs. Edward L. Robinson, of Baltimore; Leonidas Berry 
Dodson, also of Baltimore; Mrs. A. L. McClelland, making her home in Richmond, 
Virginia; Mrs. Henry J. Skipp, living in Chicago, Illinois; Herbert Keithley; and 
Mrs. Lillian D. Brown, of Baltimore. 

While spending his youthful days under the parental roof in Norfolk, Virginia, 
Herbert Keithley Dodson began his education in private schools and following the 
removal of the family to Baltimore, here attended both public and private schools. 
When he had completed his studies and put aside his textbooks he became a mes- 
senger in the City National Bank of his native city being then a youth of seventeen 
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years. It was his desire to gain a thorough knowledge of the banking business by 
working his way steadily upward and for six years he remained with the institution 
with which he started. On the expiration of that period, he joined the Consolidated 
Gas Company of Baltimore, being given charge of the department of new business 
in which connection he introduced gas for cooking, industrial and heating purposes. 
For nineteen years he remained with that corporation and in 1920 resigned his 
position as commercial manager to enter the service of the Fidelity Trust Company, 
which gave over to him the management of one of its large trust estates. This was 
the intermediate step he took before purchasing a controlling interest in the 
wholesale and retail grocery business of Hopper, McGaw & Company, Inc. This 
business was established February 1, 1886, and for some years Mr. Dodson has been 
the President, active in the control of commercial interests that cover a broad territory. 
The house holds to the highest standards in the lines and quality of the products 
handled and its methods are of a most enterprising and progressive character. It is 
characteristic of Mr. Dodson that he never stops short of the successful conduct 
of his purposes and diligence and determination have carried him steadily forward, 
giving him place among the foremost representatives of commercial interests in 
his adopted city. 

Colonel Dodson, for by this title he has long been known to his legion of 
friends, was married in Washington, D. C., in December, 1894, to Miss Lillian 
Duvall, daughter of Henry Lee and Lillie Eliza (Owens) Duvall and a member 
of the Duvall family prominent in Prince Georges County, Maryland, where her 
ancestors, coming from France, settled many years ago. Mrs. Dodson died in 
August, 1933, leaving a son, Herbert Keithley, Jr. On the 17th of October, 1934, 
Mr. Dodson married Mrs. Leonore (Edwards) Jones of Baltimore, her native city, 
who was a daughter of M. Benson and Hattie S. Edwards and was connected on 
both the paternal and maternal side with many prominent Maryland families and 
also with the Chamberlain and Chambers families, of equal prominence in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. On the distaff side she is related to the Skinner, Hamilton, 
Sherwood, Le Compte, Stewart, Pattison, Owen and Wingate families of Dor- 
chester and Talbot Counties of Maryland. 

Mr. Dodson’s name is on the membership roll of the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce and he is a Director of the Retail Bureau and the Retail Merchants 
Asscciation, while of the latter he is also serving as Treasurer, while of the Charles 
Street Association of Business Men, he is Treasurer and a past President. He 
stands extremely high in commercial circles because of his known fidelity to all that 
is honorable and progressive in business life. Politically he is a stalwart Democrat 
but without desire for office. Fraternally he is a Knight Templar Mason and a 
member of the Shrine. He is serving on the Board and is also Treasurer of the 
Severn River Association and belongs to the Annapolis Yacht Club, St. Georges 
Society, the English Speaking Union, the Eastern Shore Society, the Merchants 
Club and the University Club. His connection with all these indicates his high 
social standing, while his record in all the relations of life measures up to the 
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advanced ideas held by his ancestors as well as the rules and ethics of the modern 
world. To him life has been a field of opportunity—opportunity not only for self- 
advancement in business but of opportunity to serve his fellowmen. To both 
he has made ready response and his life story therefore adds new laurels to an 
untarnished family name. 


JOHN BARKER ROWE 


Jame Barker Rowe, who was admitted to the bar in 1936 and 
began the practice of law in Baltimore, is also serving as Trial Magistrate of 
Catonsville. One of Maryland’s native sons, he was born at Relay, October 23, 
1911, his parents being John I. and Harriet F. (Barker) Rowe, residents of Balti- 
more County. The father is one of the outstanding lawyers of the county and is 
a recognized leader in the Democratic Party, exercising a widely-felt influence over 
political thought and action in his part of the state. 

After spending his early youth as a pupil in the public schools of Baltimore 
County, John Barker Rowe continued his education in the Boys Latin School of 
Baltimore City and later entered St. John’s College at Annapolis, Maryland, where 
in due time he was graduated. His decision as to a life work fell upon the practice 
of law and he enrolled as a student in the Law School of the University of Balti- 
more, completing his course there as a member of the graduating class of June, 
1935. His college fraternity is Kappa Alpha. 

Admitted to the bar the following year, Mr. Rowe began the practice of law in 
Baltimore, where he has since continued in professional work. He early recognized 
the necessity for thorough preparation of his cases before presenting his evidence 
in the courts and this, combined with his clear reasoning, is gaining him steady 
progress in his chosen field. In May, 1939, he received appointment from the 
Governor to the position of Trial Magistrate for Catonsville, Baltimore County, 
and has the distinction of being one of the youngest Magistrates serving on the Mary- 
land bench today. In May, 1941, he was reappointed for an additional term. He 
makes his home on Osborn Avenue, Catonsville. 

Mr. Rowe was married in October, 1936, to Mary Rosalie Grimes, a daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Howard S. Grimes of Ten Hills, Baltimore. She was educated 
at Mount de Sales Academy. Mr. Rowe is a baseball enthusiast and attends all 
the league games played in Baltimore if he can spare the time to do so, anJ he 
also enjoys playing golf. He is very active in community affairs, taking part in all 
civic movements for the general good, his aid being always given on the side of 
progress and municipal advancement. He belongs to the Junior Association of 
Commerce of Baltimore, the Civic Club of Catonsville, and other civic organiza- 
tions. He is a member of St. Williams Catholic Church. In politics he is a staunch 
Democrat, who works unfalteringly and effectively for party victories. In 1938 he 
was a candidate for the Legislature and his many friends do not hesitate to predict 
that he will steadily advance in the political arena as well as in professional circles. 





JOHN B. ROWE 
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E. WEBSTER BARTHOLOW 
tee Vice-President of Booz Brothers, Inc., E. Webster Bartholow 


is connected with one of the oldest industrial enterprises of Baltimore, that of ship- 
building. For ninety-three years the company has been in existence and it is still 
accorded a place of prominence in business circles, its present officials keeping in 
touch with all modern development along their line. 

Mr. Bartholow was born July 1, 1883, on his father’s farm at Bartholow, 
Frederick County, Maryland, his parents being Francis J. and Cordelia (Stevens) 
Bartholow, the latter of Georgetown, D. C. The father was a tanner and also 
a prominent farmer of his county and was the son of John Bartholow, who settled 
in Frederick County prior to the Civil War and became a large landowner in that 
section of the state. The township of Bartholow in Frederick County was so 
named in his honor. 

E. Webster Bartholow was one of a family of three children and was reared on 
the farm owned and cultivated by his father, early becoming familiar with farm 
work as he assisted the farm hands in pitching hay, caring for the cattle and 
performing other labors incident to the development of the place. He began his 
education in the little red schoolhouse nearby and later he enrolled as a pupil in a 
private school at New Market, Frederick County, Maryland, where most of his 
educational training was received. He continued on the farm until sixteen years 
of age, when he decided to come to Baltimore and take a business course in Sadler, 
Bryant & Stratton’s Business College. Following his graduation he accepted a 
position with Johnson, Boyd & Company, proprietors of a wholesale notion house, 
in which he remained for sixteen years, his long retention being proof of his 
capability and fidelity to the interests which he represented. He also spent a short 
time in the employ of the Central Fire Insurance Company of Baltimore. 

In 1918 Mr. Bartholow married the daughter of William B. Booz, one of the 
owners of the Booz Shipbuilding Company, which had been founded in 1849 by 
Benjamin Booz, the great-grandfather of Mrs. Bartholow. He had come to the 
United States from England about 1840, at a time when sailing ships were the 
means of ocean and water travel, and the company which he established built many 
clipper ships which sailed the seven seas, the Baltimore clipper ship being regarded 
as better than almost all others. While William B. Booz is still President of the 
company, he has practically retired from business, leaving the management to E. 
Webster Bartholow. In 1932 the firm of Booz Brothers was incorporated, and 
in July, 1940, Mr. Bartholow was made Vice-President of the organization, which 
office he still fills. Progressive methods have always characterized the conduct of 
the business and the ships sent out are the last word in construction and equipment, 
in accordance with the purpose for which they are used. 

As stated Mr. Bartholow was married in 1918, when Miss Mildred Booz became 
his wife. They have a daughter and son, Harriet B.. who is a graduate of 
Goucher College and is now associated with Dr. Curt Richter of Johns Hopkins 
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University, assisting him in laboratory work; and E. Webster, Jr., who is a 
student at Cornell University. Mr. Bartholow is a member of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church and belongs to the Masonic Order, while politically he maintains 
the course of an independent voter, studying men and measures rather than party. 
He plays golf and participates in other outdoor sports and at one time was active in 
the West Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association in connection with 
its athletic activities, playing baseball and basketball. His wife is a member of the 
Woman’s Club of Roland Park and is helpfully interested in civic affairs in the 
attractive suburb where they make their home at 4208 Wickford Road. 


ERNEST. ©, WHBATEEY: 


wae O. Wueattey, President and General Manager of the 
Sunshine Laundry of Salisbury, was born in Dorchester County, Maryland, No- 
vember 13, 1901, a son of Samuel W. and Nettie (Medford) Wheatley and a 
grandson of Frank and Tamsey (Williams) Wheatley. The grandfather, a native 
of Dorchester County, was owner of a sawmill and also operated threshing 
machines. Fraternally he was a Mason and he had membership in the Methodist 
church. His son, Samuel W. Wheatley, was born October 4, 1879, in Dorchester 
County, where he has spent his entire life, living in or near Eldorado. From early 
manhood he has held membership in the Methodist church, has served as superin- 
tendent of its Sunday school for at least forty years and is a member of the 
official board of the church. His wife was born in Dorchester County, June 1, 
1876, and they have reared a family of five children: Ernest O.; Tamsey, who 
married Charles Stonesifer and lives in Taneytown, Maryland; Nathaniel and 
Percy, both residents of Dorchester County; and Molly, the wife of Evans Bowers, 
who is principal of the schools of Westminster, where his wife teaches in the ele- 
mentary schools. 


Ernest O. Wheatley is indebted to the public school system of Dorchester County 
for his early educational privileges and he received commercial training in Goldey’s 
Business College of Wilmington, Delaware. When his textbooks were put aside 
he conducted a grocery store in Eldorado for a short time and then, selling out, 
began working for the Federalsburg Lumber & Manufacturing Company, with 
which he remained from 1921 until 1923, when he became connected with the 
Sunshine Laundry Company of Federalsburg, Maryland, a subsidiary of the 
Federalsburg Lumber & Manufacturing Company, continuing there until 1925, 
in which year he came to Salisbury and established the Sunshine Laundry as an 
associate industry of the Federalsburg Company. In 1928 the Sunshine Laundry 
of Salisburg became a separate corporation, with Mr. Wheatley as President and 
General Manager and he has since served in the dual position, carefully directing 
the operations of a well equipped plant, supplied with the latest improved ma- 
chinery and all modern facilities connected with the work. In the beginning this 
was a small laundry but the business has had a steady and substantial growth until — 
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its patronage is now extensive and the enterprise is today one of the leading 
laundries on the Eastern Shore. In addition to that business Mr. Wheatley is 
interested in the Farmers & Merchants Bank of Salisbury as one of its Directors 
and is also a representative of the directorate of the Wicomico Hotel Company. 

On the first of February, 1930, Mr. Wheatley was married to Miss Rita Hallowell, 
a daughter of John W. and Betty (Stewart) Hallowell of Federalsburg. He 
attends the Wicomico Presbyterian Church and is serving on its official board, 
taking an active and helpful part in furthering the church work and extending its 
influence. Fraternally a Mason, he belongs to the Blue Lodge, the Royal Arch 
Chapter, the Knight Templar Commandery and the Shrine. He is also affiliated 
with the Elks, while his interest in the civic upbuilding of the community is shown 
through his connection with the Rotary Club and the Chamber of Commerce, of 
which he is a past President. He is likewise a past President of the Rotary 
Club and he cooperates in all projects of these organizations for the upbuild- 
ing and benefit of the city. Formerly he served for three years as Chairman 
of the Wicomico County Welfare Board and is a man of benevolent spirit, 
who again and again extends a helping hand where assistance is needed. He 
is presently serving as a member of Local Draft Board No. 2 of Wicomico 
County. He turns to golf and bridge for the needed recreation which should 
form a part of every individual’s life, and in every connection he is found a genial 
companion, mindful of the rights and privileges of others and appreciative of true 
friendship and loyalty among those who know him. 


JOHN E. STONEBRAKER, SR. 


N 1910 JoHN E. SToNEBRAKER established the Central Garage 
in Hagerstown, this being one of the pioneer automobile enterprises of Washington 
County and since that date, covering thirty-one years, he has been a dominant 
factor in the motor car trade in this part of the state. The general public has 
always recognized his enterprising spirit, as well as his thorough reliability, and 
has always accorded him a prominent place in business circles. Hagerstown is 
therefore proud to number him among her native sons, for it was here that he was 
born May 3, 1883. He traces his ancestry back to a remote period when four 
Stonebraker brothers came to the New World from their native Denmark. Their 
father had died while they were young, after which their mother had remarried, 
but the stepfather was most unkind to them and the mother persuaded her four sons 
to leave Denmark for America, which they did, landing in Baltimore. One of 
the brothers, John Stonebraker, was given a land grant of two thousand acres in 
Maryland about a mile and a half from Hagerstown and the property included the 
site of Funkstown. 

Captain Gerard Stonebraker, the great-grandfather of John E. Stonebraker of 
this review, was born at the original home of the family in the Funkstown district 
of Washington County in 1780 and the farm continued to be his home until his 
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death in 1855. In addition to the cultivation of his land, he engaged in the opera- 
tion of the old Rockland Woolen Mill. During the War of 1812 he raised a 
company in and near Hagerstown and served as Captain of that command until 
the close of the conflict. He married Catherine Schroeder and they had a family 
of seven children. 

John W. Stonebraker, son of Captain Stonebraker, was born on the old family 
homestead near Funkstown, September 28, 1828, and was there reared to manhood, 
acquiring his education in private schools in Funkstown and Hagerstown, while 
later he pursued college work in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. When his school days 
were over he returned home to assist his father in farming and in conducting the 
Rockland Woolen Mill. At his father’s death the property passed into his pos- 
session. In 1859 he established his home in Hagerstown but continued to supervise 
his farm and to carry on his woolen manufacturing interests. About this time 
he built a paper mill at Funkstown and was engaged in paper manufacturing from 
1860 until 1864, when he sold that plant and built a larger paper mill two miles 
east of Hagerstown, on Antietam Creek. In 1867 he leased his woolen mill and 
in 1873 the new paper mill was destroyed by fire. The following year Mr. Stone- 
braker, in association with a partner, John A. Dushane, built a still larger and 
more modern plant which was known as the Antietam Paper Mill and which was 
devoted to the manufacture of fine grades of paper for books and newspapers. In 
1889 Mr. Stonebraker purchased his partner’s interest in the business and in the 
meantime he had become connected with other important business enterprises. In 
1879, with his son, Jerome Ellsworth Stonebraker, and his son-in-law, George 
Keller, Mr. Stonebraker established a plant for the manufacture of fertilizers at 
Funkstown, operating under the name of J. W. Stonebraker & Company. He 
was aiso one of the organizers of the Windsor Knitting Mills and for some time 
was President of the company which owned and operated that business. He was 
also active in several other important companies and served as a Director of a 
number of Hagerstown’s leading commercial and manufacturing concerns. For 
many years he was the President of the Hagerstown Fair Association and he like- 
wise served as President of the Rose Hill Cemetery Company. 

The political allegiance of John W. Stonebraker was at all times loyally given 
to the Republican Party and on various occasions he held public office, the duties 
of which he discharged with marked promptness and fidelity. For four terms he 
was one of the Commissioners of Washington County and for three terms was 
County School Commissioner. At all times his support and cooperation could be 
counted upon in furthering any project or plan for the public good. 

On September 28, 1848, John W. Stonebraker married Laura L. McCardell of 
Hagerstown, who was born in 1828 and died February 13, 1904. Their children 
were Jerome Ellsworth, father of John E. Stonebraker; Ida V., the wife of George 
Keller; Clare E., who married Charles Howell; and Laura Leila, wife of M. I. 


Patterson. The parents of this family were active and devoted members of the 
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Presbyterian Church and John W. Stonebraker served as President of the Church 
Board. 


Jerome Ellsworth Stonebraker was born on the old ancestral homestead about 
a mile east of Hagerstown, that had come into possession of the family in 1653 
through a land grant from Lord Baltimore. His natal day was August 12, 1849, 
and he was in the eightieth year of his age when he passed away January 1, 1929. 
After attending public school in Washington County, he continued his education 
in Lawrenceville, New Jersey and in Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg. Like 
his father he became interested in paper manufacturing and for many years carried 
on business under the name of the Antietam Paper Company, thus continuing the 
enterprise which had been established by his father at Security, Maryland, in 1869. 
He also operated a fertilizer plant at Security and was a Director of the Maryland 
Surety & Trust Company of Hagerstown. He was a member of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, the teachings of which guided him in all the relations of life, and in 
politics he was a stalwart Republican. His wedding day was April 19, 1876, when 
Ella Heard became his wife. She was born in Hagerstown, May 20, 1857, a 
daughter of Franklin Anderson and Mary Ann Catherine (Mobley) Heard. Her 
father was born in 1826 and in young manhood learned the printer’s trade in 
Hagerstown, where he later published a newspaper, while subsequently he and his 
wife owned and conducted Heard’s millinery and dry-goods store which for many 
years was located on the public square of Hagerstown. He died in 1909, while his 
wife, who was born in Wheeling, West Virginia, in 1827, survived him until 1917. 
They were members of the Trinity Lutheran Church of Hagerstown. A brother, 
Nathaniel, was a Brigadier General in the Continental Army. His commission, 
signed by Washington, is still in possession of the family. General Heard married 
Mary Sargent of Philadelphia. An ancestor, George Leonard,’ was the first pro- 
vincial governor of New Jersey. The family records also give account of William 
D. V. Heard, great-grandfather of John E. Stonebraker, who was born at Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey, whence he removed to Washington County, Maryland, settling 
at Williamsport, where he was employed in a bank. After a few years he went to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, but some time later returned to Washington County, this time 
establishing his home in Hagerstown. He was the father of Franklin Anderson 
Heard, who married Mary Ann Catherine Mobley and had five children: Laura S., 
who became the wife of R. M. Hays and died in 1902; Ella, who became Mrs. J. 
Ellsworth Stonebraker; Charles Edward, of Hagerstown; Albert, likewise living in 
Hagerstown; and Franklin S., of Cincinnati, Ohio. Of this family Mrs. Stone- 
braker died in May, 1926, about three years prior to the death of her husband. 
By her marriage she became the mother of a daughter and son, but the former, Nora 
Virginia, who was born in 1877, died in 1906. 

The son, John E. Stonebraker, was a public school pupil in Hagerstown and 
later attended Mercersburg Academy at Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, and Lehigh 
University at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. When his education was completed he 
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began working in the plant of the Antietam Paper Company and it was while he 
was thus engaged that the automobile made its appearance as a practical motor 
vehicle. In this he became much interested, recognizing its possibilities, and in 
1910 he entered the automobile business, establishing the Central Garage. In this field 
of activity he has since remained and he has had the Dodge agency since 1914, 
building up a business of extensive and gratifying proportions. In addition, since 
the death of his father in 1929, he has been President of the Antietam Paper 
Company. During World War I, he was Chief of “American Protective Associa- 
tion,” a volunteer organization which operated under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Justice. This division covered Western Maryland and parts of Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 

On the 20th of June, 1906, Mr. Stonebraker wedded Ella B. Hinsman, a daughter 
of Edward and Alice (Wilmot) Hinsman. Their family now numbers five children: 
Alice and Ella, twins, the former now the wife of D. K. McLaughlin, an attorney 
cf Hagerstown, mentioned elsewhere in this work; John E., Jr.; who is associated 
with his father in business, is a graduate of the University of Maryland, and 
married Adelaide Ledbetter of Anniston, Alabama, on August 18, 1941; Dorothy 
B.; and Edward H. The parents have membership in the Trinity Lutheran Church 
and they occupy a prominent social position here. Mr. Stonebraker is a Past Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club and a member of the Fountain Head Country Club and 
in leisure hours he enjoys fishing and hunting. There have been no spectacular 
phases in his life record, but a steadfast purpose and high principles that have 
carried him steadily forward, making him a valued citizen and leading business man 
and one whose history reflects credit upon an honored ancestry that has figured 
prominently in the history of Washington County for many generations. 


JOHN ROLAND HUNT 


a Be are few men who so definitely represent a business enterprise 
as does John Roland Hunt of Baltimore, who almost from the inception of the 
industry has been engaged in the sale of automobile accessories. He is today 
operating under the name of J. R. Hunt & Company as an extensive wholesaler 
in the automotive supplies at 229-231 N. Calvert Street and has not only witnessed 
practically the entire development of the motor car and its attendant activities in 
the commercial field, but has been a most alert participant therein, at all times 
keeping abreast of the trade in its ramifications. He is today an acknowledged 
leader in his field in this part of the country, his business covering a considerable 
section of the South. 

Maryland claims Mr. Hunt as a native son, for he was born in Anne Arundel 
County, April 23, 1886, his parents being John Henry and Georgia Garnett Peake 
Hunt, who were also: born in Anne Arundel County, where the father followed 
farming and also was engaged in the contracting and building business. 





Js ROLANDY HUN: 
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After attending the public schools of Anne Arundel County and completing a 
high school course, John Roland Hunt attended the Eaton & Burnett Business 
College of Baltimore and when he had completed his commercial course became 
associated with the firm headed by R. Milton Norris, where he remained as an 
employee of the firm until 1915. 

On May Ist, 1915, Mr. Hunt organized his own company which today employs 
thirty-two people in his exclusive auto accessory business, which is one of the largest 
wholesale auto accessory businesses in the state. 

Mr. Hunt has devoted his entire time to the development of the business, 
acquainted himself with every phase of the trade and steadily progressed as the 
automobile became more popular. When he first became associated with the trade 
in accessories there were only a few thousand cars in use in the entire country and 
only a few thousand miles of hard-surfaced roads. As the business expanded and 
motoring became more popular, his business constantly expanded, his progress being 
continuous from the beginning. 

The firm is represented on the road by traveling salesmen through the South. 
Some of his employees have been with him since he started in business and among 
all those who work with him he is most popular and respected, while to the trade the 
name of J. R. Hunt & Company is synonymous with reliability and progressiveness. 
He has always carried a most complete line of motor car accessories, representing 
the leading manufacturers in his field. 

Mr. Hunt married Cora Louise Cherry of Baltimore and they have one daughter, 
now Mrs. Mary Louise Tschudy of this city. Their home is at 4409 N. Charles 
Street, in one of the city’s most exclusive and beautiful residential sections. 

The nature of Mr. Hunt’s interests outside of business are indicated in the fact 
that he has taken the higher degree in Masonry and is a member of Boumi Temple 
of the Mystic Shrine. He also belongs to the Baltimore Country Club, the Scimitar 
Club and the Southern Maryland Society, while his religious faith is indicated in 
his membership in the Second Presbyterian Church of Guilford. He enjoys an 
occasional game of golf and derives much of his recreation from travel by motor 
car. An analysis of his life record shows that close application, thoroughness and 
reliability have ever been counted among his pronounced and outstanding char- 
acteristics. 


WALTER RIDGELY CAPLES 


Were Rivcety Capies, a member of the Maryland bar, now 
employed as attorney by the New Amsterdam Casualty Company of Baltimore, 
was born near Fern Cliff, in Harford County, Maryland, November 18, 1900, a 
son of Francis Morton and Mabel (Parks) Caples. His grandmother in the 
paternal line was a Shipley, a member of one of the oldest and best known families 
of the state, it having settled here early in the seventeenth century. His family 
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moved back to Baltimore County when he was about three years of age. The 
Caples family was established in Baltimore County, near Butler, early in the 
eighteenth century and two of the great uncles of Walter R. Caples served in the 
defense of Baltimore in the War of 1812. His mother, Mabel (Parks) Caples, 
was a descendant of the well known Ridgely family of Maryland. She passed away 
during the boyhood days of her son Walter, but the father is still living at the age 
of seventy-two years. 

Walter Ridgely Caples was one of a family of five children and in his early 
youth attended the public schools of Baltimore County, while later he became a 
student in the Baltimore City College, from which he was graduated with the class 
of 1921. His study of the opportunities offered along commercial, industrial and 
professional lines led him to the determination to become a member of the bar 
and he entered the University of Maryland Law School, in which he completed his 
course in 1923, graduating with the LL.B. degree. Following his graduation from 
the Baltimore City College he became associated with the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company, working with that corporation first in the accounting department and 
later in the salvage department while pursuing his law studies at night. His 
laudible ambition and close application carried him successfully through his law 
course and he then left the Fidelity and Deposit Company in February, 1924, 
to take a better position with the Indemnity Insurance Company of North America, 
becoming an adjuster in the surety claim department in New York City. Later 
he joined the forces of the Independence Indemnity Company of Philadelphia, 
becoming attorney for the surety claim department in July, 1925. He remained 
in Philadelphia until 1931 when he returned to his native city to enter upon the 
private practice of law on his own account. He was thus engaged for two years 
or until November, 1933, when he became associated with the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company and has since been an attorney in its home office surety claim 
department, in which he is rendering an excellent service to the corporation through 
his intimate knowledge of the law and his tactful handling of cases which claim 
his attention. 

On the 28th of June, 1924, Mr. Caples married Gladys L. Bush, of Baltimore, 
and they have three children, Shirley Odette, Gladys Margaret and Nancy 
Elizabeth, all now attending the public schools of this city. Mr. Caples is a member 
of the Memorial Methodist Church and is President of the Men’s Bible Class in 
the church school. He is a member of the Masonic Lodge and also belongs to the 
Casualty & Surety Club of Baltimore and he is highly regarded among his con- 
temporaries and colleagues in the line of business in which he is engaged. Having 
spent all his boyhood days on a farm he cherishes the hope that he may, some day, 
again live on a farm in Baltimore County. At present he makes his home at 79 
North Culver Street, where warm-hearted hospitality always greets the many friends 


of both Mr. and Mrs. Caples. 
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THOMAS HENRY LEGG, M.D. 


A THIRD of a century has passed since Dr. Thomas Henry Legg 
began the practice of medicine at Union Bridge, after spending a year in the 
University Hospital as interne, following his graduation from the Medical School 
of the University of Maryland with the class of 1907. The passing years have 
chronicled his continuous advancement in the profession and he is today one of the 
leading physicians of Carroll County. 

The Doctor was born in Queen Annes County, Maryland, December 11, 1880, 
and is a son of James Richard and Susan Carter (Tanner) Legg, who were also 
natives of Queen Annes County. The grandfather in the paternal line was Henry 
C. Legg, who was born in Queen Annes County and devoted his life to farming. 
The grandfather of Dr. Legg on the distaff side was Thomas Tanner, who married 
Elizabeth Bullen. Both were natives of Queen Annes County, where he took up 
agricultural pursuits, always engaging in the tilling of the soil. He had his member- 
ship in the Methodist church. 

James Richard Legg, the Doctor’s father, made farming his life work and his 
activities were ever guided by the teachings of the Methodist Protestant church to 
which he belonged. Both he and his wife have passed away and are survived by 
two sons, James A., the elder, being now a resident of Stevensville, Queen Annes 
County. 

The younger son is Dr. Legg of this review, who is indebted to the public school 
system of his native county for his early educational opportunities. He is numbered 
among the alumni of Western Maryland College, of the class of 1902 and through 
the succeeding two years, or until 1904, he engaged in teaching at Bladensburg, 
Prince Georges County, but he was ambitious to enter upon other professional labor 
and took up the study of medicine in George Washington University, devoting 
his leisure hours thereto, while still engaged in teaching. He next enrolled as a 
student in the Medical School of the University of Maryland, where his name is 
found on the graduate roll of 1907. He was appointed to an interneship in the 
University Hospital and gave a year to that work with excellent results, gaining 
much knowledge from his practice and experience there. 

Dr. Legg entered the field of private practice on April 12, 1908, when he opened 
an office in Union Bridge, where he has since remained, giving his attention to 
general medicine and at all times keeping well informed on the vital problems that 
confront one in the restoration of health. Wide reading and study have given him 
knowledge of the most modern methods that scientific investigation have brought to 
light and he is liberally patronized because of his skill and efficiency. The Doctor 
is also interested in farming and the raising of Aberdeen Angus cattle, and this out- 
door life furnishes him needed relief from his confining professional cares. 

On the 20th of May, 1910, Dr. Legg was married to Miss Clara Evelyn Repp, 
daughter of John H. and Clara (Repp) Repp. The Doctor and his wife now 
have one daughter, Evelyn Doris, who is the wife of Lewis Edward Crumpacker 
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of Union Bridge and the mother of one child, Doris Ann. Dr. Legg belongs to 
the Carroll County Historical Society and is a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Taneytown, Maryland. His connections along professional lines are with the 
Carroll County Medical Society, The State Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of 
Maryland and the American Medical Association. He has ever discharged his duties 
as a medical practitioner in a most prompt, faithful and conscientious manner and 


his high rating as a physician is well merited. 


HON. JOHN B. ROBINS 


1GH on the roll of those who are or have been honored and 
influential citizens of Eastern Maryland appears the name of John B. Robins, who 
for many years was a leading attorney of the City of Crisfield and of Somerset 
County and who was also chosen one of the lawmakers of the state. In every 
regard he measured up to the highest standards of manhood and citizenship and he 
was always interested in those measures and projects which have produced the 
greatest good for the greatest number. His record was at all times exemplary so 
that his life story forms an integral part of the history of the state. 

Mr. Robins was born in Whiteport, New York, April 10, 1871, and his life 
story covered the intervening years to January 6, 1940, when he passed to the home 
beyond. His father, Bartholomew M. Robins, was born in England, and came to 
the United States about 1850. For five or six years he resided in the state of 
Michigan and then spent a similar period in Illinois, after which he returned east- 
ward, settling near Kingston, New York, where he became engaged in cement 
mining operations, spending his remaining days in that locality, his death occurring 
about 1920. He had membership in the Methodist Episcopal church. His wife, 
Emily Bickel Robins, was also a native of England. They had a family of eleven 
children of whom only five survived to reach maturity. John B. Robins’ sisters 
reaching womanhood were Elizabeth, who became the wife of Herman B. Bartsch 
and lives in Kingston, New York; Emily, the wife of Chanucey de Graff, a resident 
of New York City; Lucy, deceased, who was the wife of John Rowe; and May, who 
married Arthur J. Burns and resides in Kingston, New York. 


John B. Robins spent his youthful days in Kingston, where he attended the 
public schools, passing through consecutive grades to the high school. In prepara- 
tion for the legal profession he entered the Law School of the University of New 
York and was graduated in 1899, at which time the Bachelor of Laws degree was 
conferred on him. In August of the same year he was admitted to practice at the 
Maryland bar and began his practice at Crisfield, in Somerset County, where he 
remained until his death. From time to time he was called to public office, serving 
as a member of the State Senate from Somerset County for four years, from 1920 
until 1924. He was also states attorney of the county for two terms of four years 
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each, covering the period from 1924 to 1931 and he was prosecuting attorney during 
the famous trial known as the Armwood lynching case. He had marked ability 
as a lawyer, being well versed in legal knowledge, while in the application of a 
legal principle or the citation of a precedent he was seldom if ever in error. He 
was always courteous to the opposing counsel and ever observant of the highest 
ethical principles of the profession, and by reason thereof he was accorded a liberal 
clientele. | 

Mr. Robins married Mrs. Dorothy H. (Fiedler) Sears, who by her former marriage 
had one son, Douglas Sears, now living at Silver Springs, Maryland. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robins had two sons, Stanley G., mentioned elsewhere in this work; and John 
B., Jr., who was accidentally killed when but thirteen years of age. Mr. Robins 
belonged to the Methodist Episcopal church and was an equally loyal adherent of 
Masonry, who attained the Knight Templar degree in the York Rite, the thirty- 
second degree in the Scottish Rite Consistory and likewise became a member of 
the Mystic Shrine. He was a man of many sterling qualities, attested by the warm 
regard entertained for him by all who knew him. 


F. JORDON McCARTHY 


. Jorpon McCartny, a Dartmouth man, upon whose liberal 
educational training rests the superstructure of his business success, is now a 
wholesale liquor dealer of Baltimore. He was born in Riparius, New York, June 
29, 1903, a son of Jeremiah T. and Kathleen Eliza (Jordon) McCarthy. After 
attending the public schools of his native state, he entered Dartmouth College, 
where he was graduated in 1926, with the Bachelor of Science degree, and during 
his college days he became a member of Theta Chi. He was also closely connected 
with other college activities, was a member of the Glee Club and played on the 
baseball team. 

The year 1928 witnessed the arrival of Mr. McCarthy in Baltimore, since which 
time he has been closely allied with the business interests of the city. He was first 
identified with the advertising business and later organized the McCarthy-Hicks 
Company, for the conduct of a wholesale liquor business, in which he has now 
engaged for eight years, the trade connections of their house extending throughout 
the state. 

Mr. McCarthy married Miss Mary Elizabeth Mackey, of Mount Vernon, In- 
diana, who is a graduate of Smith College. They have one son, William Jordon 
McCarthy, who is a student in the public schools of Baltimore. The family 
residence is at 200 Paddington Road, Homeland. Mr. McCarthy greatly enjoys 
a game of golf and is a member of the Baltimore Country Club, gaining his 
recreation on the links. He belongs to the University Club and to the Dartmouth 
Club of Baltimore and was recently chosen President of the Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers Association, and is an Alumni Counselor of Dartmouth College. 
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THOMAS F. CONLON 


iss twenty-seven years Thomas F. Conlon has engaged in the 
insurance business in Cumberland, where he is also conducting a travel agency 
and he likewise finds time for public affairs, as shown in the fact that he is now 
Mayor of the City of Cumberland. Born in Lonaconing, Allegany County, Mary- 
land, on the 15th of March, 1887, he is a son of James P. and Clara M. (Bauer) 
Conlon, the former born in Ireland, March 3, 1856. In 1877, about the time he 
attained his majority, he left the Emerald Isle and came to the United States, 
settling in Allegany County, Maryland. He worked for the Ryans of Baltimore, 
who were contractors in the building of the West Virginia Central Railroad and 
later he owned and conducted a grocery store in Midland, Maryland, where he 
remained until 1912, when he went to Columbus, Ohio, and there lived retired from 
business until called to the home beyond. He was a member of the Catholic 
church. Mrs. Conlon is still living and retains her residence in Columbus. They 
were parents of eight children, of whom Thomas F. is the eldest. George A., the 
second son, was born at Lonaconing, June 25, 1888, and now lives in Columbus, 
Ohio. He started to earn his living by working in the coal mines as a trapper boy 
and while thus working he made a bust of Ohio’s Governor Warfield, molding it of 
clay down in the mire. The Governor, learning of this, invited him to the mansion 
and was instrumental in getting him a scholarship in the Maryland Institute of Art 
and Design. While studying there he won the Reinhart scholarship, whereby he 
went to Paris in 1911 and for five years thereafter studied art in Europe. He then 
returned to the United States but in 1919 again went to Europe, where he remained 
until July, 1941, having a studio in Paris. One of the masterpieces of his art is 
a bust of General Pershing, which is a splendid likeness masterfully executed. 
The younger members of the Conlon family are Mary A., who was born July 2, 
1890, and is living in Columbus, Ohio; James J.; was born November 15, 1892, 
and is a veteran of the first World War, while he now makes his home in Columbus, 
where he is an employee of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company; Clara G., who 
was born February 26, 1895, and is the wife of Chauncey Gale, engaged in the 
seafood business in Columbus, Ohio; Leo J., a World War veteran, who was born 
October 29, 1898, is now engaged in clerical work in Chicago, Illinois, where 
he makes his home; Joseph A., who was born March 22, 1901, is a draftsman 
in Barberton, Ohio; and Frank B., who was born October 23, 1905, lives in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, where he is engaged in electrical engineering. 

Thomas F. Conlon attended both public and parochial schools in Midland, 
Maryland, and later was in the coal mines of Allegany County for eleven years, 
filling various positions. On the 15th of March, 1912, he came to Cumberland, 
where he worked for two years for Firlie & Stakem, who conducted a bowling and 
billiard place. In 1915 he entered the insurance field as an employee of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company and in 1925 he was made assistant to the Manager 
in the Cumberland office. In 1926, however, he severed his connection with the 
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Metropolitan to join the forces of the Bankers Life Insurance Company and at the 
same time opened a general insurance agency, which he has since conducted. He 
is well versed in all phases of insurance and is thus able to wisely direct the invest- 
ments of those who become his clients. In 1930 he also opened a travel agency, 
which he carries on in connection with the insurance business. In 1930 he organized 
the Allegany County Life Underwriters Association and for two years served as 
its President, since which time he has done active committee work for the organiza- 
tion. He is a member of the Maryland Association of Insurance Agents and is a 
member of the Committee on Agents’ Qualifications Law. He has become a 
prominent figure in insurance circles in Western Maryland and his capability in 
this field is widely acknowledged. 

The 29th of November, 1917, was the wedding day of Thomas F. Conlon and 
Elizabeth Catherine Knieriem, daughter of Fred W. and Mary Elizabeth (Flecken- 
stine) Knieriem. The children of this marriage are Thomas F., Jr., born October 
10, 1924; Mary Catherine, born October 26, 1927; and James L., born January 24, 
1933. Mr. Conlon is a communicant of the Catholic church and a member of the 
Knights of Columbus. He belongs to the Lions Club and the Chamber of Commerce 
and he is a stalwart Democrat and an earnest party worker. In November, 1934, 
he was defeated by only two hundred votes when a candidate for the House of 
Delegates in a county that has a normal Republican majority of nine thousand— 
a fact that indicates his personal popularity and the confidence reposed in him by 
his many friends. In March, 1938, he was elected City Commissioner, leading 
the ticket in both the primary and general elections, as he did again in 1939 and 
1940. His record in this office is highly commended and shows his devotion to the 
public welfare of Cumberland. As a public endorsement of his service to his city, 
he is now its chief executive, by public mandate. 

No history of Mr. Conlon would be complete if the military chapter were 
omitted from his life story. On the 26th of April, 1918, he enlisted in the United 
States Army and was assigned to Company A, Tenth Battalion of the United 
States National Guard and he was engaged in embarkation duty at New York City, 
receiving his discharge January 21, 1919. He is now a member of the American 
Legion and the 40 and 8 and is an honorary member of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. In 1938 he served on the National Rehabilitation Commission of the 
American Legion and he has been Commander of Fort Cumberland Post, No. 13 
and District Vice-Commander of the Legion for the State of Maryland. He has 
also acted as historian of the 40 and 8 and he has been service officer of the local 
post for the past twenty-two years. Through appointment of Governor O’Conor 
he is a member of the Maryland Veterans Commission and he organized and is 
Captain of the Home Guards for the present emergency. His aid and cooperation 
can always be counted upon to further any project for the general good and he 
is now a Director of the Allegany Hospital and of the Keating Day Nursery; ts 
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a member of the Salvation Army Committee and is a member of the Allegany 
County League for Crippled Children. His public activities have thus covered a 
wide scope and have been of the utmost value and worth to the community. 


FLETCHER VINSON, D.V.S. 


IDK FLETCHER VINSON, a successful veterinarian of Baltimore, is a 
native of Loachapoka, Alabama, and a son of C. F. and Lucy (Thomas) Vinson 
of that place, the father owning a cotton plantation in Lee County, Alabama. In 
the family were two sons and a daughter, of whom Bryant C. Vinson is now 
associated with his brother Fletcher in the practice of veterinary surgery, while 
Ethel Vinson is still a resident of Loachapoka. 

After attending the public schools of Alabama, Dr. Fletcher Vinson entered 
and in due time was graduated from the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. During his 
college days he was greatly interested in athletics, played on the varsity football 
team and made an outstanding record in connection with sports. At the outbreak 
of the first World War he enlisted and was assigned to the Veterinarians Training 
Corps, with which he served until after the cessation of hostilities. 

In 1927 Dr. Vinson came to Baltimore and opened the Vinson Animal Hospital 
at 3015 Greenmount Avenue, where with his brother Bryant he is now carrying on 
a profitable business, for, by reason of their skill and efficiency, they are accorded 
a very liberal patronage. Dr. Fletcher Vinson is also well known because of his 
kennels of English setters, which are exhibited at all the leading dog shows of the 
country and which have won many ribbons. He is also President of the English 
Setters Association of America and is considered an authority on the breeding and 
care of those dogs. 

Dr. Vinson married Kathryn Robinson of Baltimore and they reside at Rock- 
boro, Loch Raven Boulevard. He is a charter member of the Kiwanis Club of 
North Baltimore and he is also a loyal follower of the teachings and purposes of 
Masonry. 


CHARLES HARVEY PIERCE 


(eae Harvey Pierce is the sole owner of the firm of Pierce & 
Hebner, conducting a wholesale liquor business at 201 to 225 Franklintown Road, 
this being one of the largest enterprises of the kind in the state. He has other 
business interests as well and is widely recognized as a man of energetic nature, 
whose activities are always guided by sound judgment. 

Mr. Pierce was born November 9, 1898, in Baltimore, a son of George Albert 
and Emily (Harvey) Pierce, the latter also of Baltimore. The father, formerly 
of St. Louis, Missouri, came to Baltimore and was agent for the Seaboard Air Line 
and aiso a railroad executive. 

Reared in his native city, Charles Flarvey Pierce attended the Calvert School 
and later the Episcopal High School at Alexandria, Virginia. After finishing his 
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preparatory studies he entered the University of Maryland, where he pursued a 
course in law. In 1933 he organized the firm of Pierce & Hebner for the conduct 
of a wholesale liquor business, and from the beginning he has been President of the 
company. They employ sixty-five men, who cover the state in the sale of their 
product and the business has had a steady and substantial growth. Due to rapid 
growth and the generous support of their products by Maryland retailers, Pierce 
& Hebner recently moved to their new quarters at 201-225 North Franklintown 
Road, Baltimore, Maryland. The warehouse and office building was constructed 
after months of planning and a complete survey of the most modern wholesale 
establishments in the country. With floor space of approximately 37,000 square 
feet, ample space is provided for a large stock of merchandise, a customs bonded 
warehouse, and a shipping platform which permits the loading of the entire fleet of 
ten delivery trucks at one time and speeds up deliveries during this period of 
curtailed delivery schedules. Located on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Pierce & Hebner’s plant is equipped with a five-car railroad siding, and all merchan- 
dise is unloaded quickly and efficiently by means of a conveyor system. For the 
convenience of customers and visitors, a private parking lot has been provided in 
front of the building. The entire premises is protected from burglary and fire by 
the American District Telegraph Company. Sales and accounting offices have been 
designed to provide maximum efficiency and are air conditioned. Orders are billed 
quickly and accurately by I. B. M. tabulating machines. With this modern plant, 
Pierce & Hebner are demonstrating once more their progressive merchandising 
policy and their desire to render unexcelled service to Maryland retailers. Mr. 
Pierce is also connected with the Murray-Hill Corporation and is engaged in the 
insurance business under his own name. 

In 1914 Mr. Pierce entered military service by becoming a member of Battery 
A of the Maryland Guard that later was made Battery D of the One Hundred 
and Tenth Field Artillery and he served for two years in France during the World 
War, so that his military experience constitutes an important chapter in his life 
history. 

Mr. Pierce married Helen Clemens of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Mr. Pierce 
is an Episcopalian and he is a member of the Turf & Field Club of New York, the 
Maryland Club of Baltimore and the Baltimore Country Club. He is very fond 
of horses and when the racing season is on in Nass bie he will be found at the 
track, enjoying the “sport of kings.” 


GEORGE W. LEGGE LEB. 


EORGE W. LeccE, well versed in all branches of the law, is prac- 
ticing at Cumberland and has been connected with the profession since 1908, when 
he opened his first law office in Oakland, Maryland. It was there that he was born, 
May 29, 1881, his parents being George W. and Julia C. (Offutt) Legge, the 
latter a native of Allegany County, Maryland. The father was born in Stafford- 
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shire, England, March 4, 1845, and his life record covered the intervening years 
until September, 1928, when he passed away, having survived his wife for fourteen 
years, her death occurring in 1914. He had come to the United States in 1850, 
when a little lad of five summers, in company with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Josiah 
V. Legge, who on crossing the Atlantic settled first in Canada where they remained 
for about a year and then removed to Troy, New York. In 1853 they established 
their home at Mount Savage, in Allegany County, Maryland, where Josiah V. Legge 
was Superintendent of the rail mill. In 1857 he went with his family to Oakland, 
where he passed away in 1860. 


George W. Legge, father of George W. Legge, whose name heads this review, 
attended the public schools of Frostburg and of Oakland and then became identified 
with the business development of the latter place as a merchant, continuing the 
business there from 1866 until about 1900 when he retired from active business life. 
He was a veteran of the Civil War, having served in the Union Army as a member 
of Company B, Third Maryland Regiment of the Potomac Home Brigade. Their 
three children are Dr. John E. Legge, a physician practicing in Baltimore; Susie, 
now the wife of J. J. Lyne of Shenandoah Junction, West Virginia; and George W. 

The last named pursued his early education in the public schools of Oakland and 
was a law student in the University of Maryland at Baltimore, where he gained 
his Bachelor of Laws degree as a member of the class of 1908. In the same year 
he was licensed to practice in the Maryland courts and entered upon his professional 
career in Oakland. In 1909 and 1910 he was Special Attorney for the Court of 
Claims at Washington, D. C., and in 1911 he returned to Oakland, where he 
engaged in private practice until 1920, when he removed to Cumberland and has 
here since given his attention to the interests of his clients, who are many. He has 
an intimate and accurate knowledge of legal principles and is seldom, if ever, at 
fault in the application of such a principle to the point at issue. His preparation 
of his cases is thorough and he is thus well qualified to meet the attacks of the 
opposing counsel. He is now attorney for the Upper Potomac River Commission 
and had formerly served as Chairman of that commission from 1935 to 1940. He is 
also attorney for the First Federal Savings & Loan Association of Cumberland and 
is particularly skillful in handling problems of corporation law. For two years 
from 1934 to 1936, he was Mayor of Cumberland and gave to the city a businesslike 
and progressive administration. 


In August, 1914, Mr. Legge was married to Jane Smith, daughter of Francis 
D. and Margaret (Smith) Smith of Reynoldsville, Pennsylvania. They have a 
daughter, Jane Legge, who is a graduate of the Pennsylvania Avenue High School 
of Cumberland and of the University of Maryland at College Park, and is now 
married to William Elvin, Jr., of Frostburg, Maryland. Mr. Legge belongs to 
the First Presbyterian Church of Cumberland and in politics his attitude is that 
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of an independent Republican, for while he usually votes for the men and measures 
of the party, he does not consider himself bound by party ties. He finds recreation 
in long walks in quiet and lovely places and this constitutes a balance to his 
professional activity. 


FERDINAND C. LATROBE 


Ike HIS capacity as Supervising Editor of the contemporary sections 
of “The Free State of Maryland,” Mr. Latrobe brings a wealth of knowledge that 
can only be acquired by long and close contact with those who direct the professional, 
commercial and governmental affairs of the State. 

A scion of one of Maryland’s oldest and most prominent families, Mr. Latrobe 
was reared in an atmosphere that particularly fits him for the task he now under- 
takes. His father, who also bore the name of Ferdinand C. Latrobe, was Baltimore’s 
most outstanding Mayor, serving as Chief Executive of the Maryland metropolis for 
seven terms. Mayor Latrobe’s administration was marked by civic improvements 
and developments, and was an era of good government that is still remembered, 
and serves as a criterion for his successors. Many are the landmarks and streets in 
Baltimore that perpetuate the name—Latrobe. Aside from his being the Chief 
Executive of Baltimore throughout this long period of years, Mr. Latrobe was also 
an eminent attorney and was counsel for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

The direct ancestors of the present Ferdinand C. Latrobe have been prominent in 
Baltimore since 1796, when Benjamin Henry Latrobe made this his home. He was 
an architect of note and a close friend of Thomas Jefferson, with whom he collab- 
orated in his professional activities. His son, the grandfather of Ferdinand C. 
Latrobe, was the Honorable John H. B. Latrobe, who through many years was Chief 
Counsel for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 

Mr. Latrobe received his education in private schools of Baltimore. His adult life 
has been spent in the pursuance of his desire to know more about the state of his 
nativity, and the conservation of its Chesapeake Bay fisheries. Mr. Latrobe is a 
profound student and is regarded as an authority on Marylandiana, particularly as it 
applies to the people, their vocations and their avocations. He is a noted epicurean 
and sportsman, and from his pen have come many contributions to the literature of 
the State on these subjects. 

Mr. Latrobe has been an active member of many of Baltimore’s clubs and societies, 
but in the more recent years he has confined himself to his writings and to those 
associations which are of direct interest to himself. He is a member of the Maryland 
Historical Society, an honorary member of the Architect’s Society of Maryland and 
for a period of years was acting librarian of the Third Army Corps. During the two 
administrations of Mr. Richard Armstrong as Commissioner of Fisheries of Virginia, 
Mr. Latrobe was intimately associated with him in the study and development of 
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Maryiand and Virginia’s fishing industry, serving for a short period with the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries, at the request of Mr. Armstrong. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Latrobe, their two sons and three daughters, make their home at 
3921 Canterbury Road, where he can usually be found in his library, surrounded 
by his books and his typewriter. It is here also that he keeps the personal files of 
the Latrobe family, which were of untold value in the production of his portion of 


“The Free State of Maryland.” 


CHANDOS M. BENNER, M.D. 
he thirty-seven years Dr. Chandos M. Benner has successfully 


engaged in the practice of medicine and surgery in Taneytown and has also been 
active in the civic affairs of his community, serving at the present time (1942) as 
President of the City Council. He was born at Libertytown, Frederick County, 
Maryland, January 31, 1877, and comes of an ancestry honorable and distinguished 
through long connection with America and through more remote periods with the 
history of Europe, the family records dating back to 841 A.D. The Benners were 
of the Frankish nation and there is recorded the story of Artois Von Benner, who 
was a captain of armed horsemen under King Lothaire, grandson of Charlemagne, 
in 841 and fought under his King at Fontenailles. There was a Benner who went 
to England with William the Conqueror in 1066 and participated in the Battle of 
Hastings. The first Knight of the Benner family was Oluf der Benner, who lived 
on the Benner estate in Upper Bavaria and whose name has been preserved in the 
chapel near his estate, called the chapel of Oluf der Benner. He died, according 
to the registry, in 1053. Gurth der Benner, one of his direct descendants, joined 
the army of the Crusaders while still a minor under the guardianship of Godfried 
de Bouillon, in 1097 and he was made and called the “Knight of the Morning Star” 
in Antioch, the legendary account showing that he arose very early in the morning 
and slew an antagonist renowned for his ferocity. He fought under de Bouillon in 
all his battles in the Holy Land and helped rescue the tomb of Christ from the 
Mohammedians. Odo der Benner, a lineal descendant of Gurth der Benner, and 
himself a Knight, engaged in the tournaments of his day and it is said won first 
prize at the Maintz tournament in 1263. 

By the fourteenth century the family possessed vast estates and great wealth. 
In 1322 Waldemar der Benner was one of the leaders in the rebellion against King 
Ludwig, but this resulted largely in the dissipation of the family wealth and his 
four sons were obliged to enter the Venetian Army as professional soldiers. One 
of these, Wernker der Benner, upon his return from that army, sought to regain 
his father’s lost estates and, failing to do so, entered the cloister of St. Laurentius. 
He was the father of Dietselm der Benner, who engaged in the feudal uprisings of 
the vassals and petty lords, and who was the father of Ulrich der Benner, who in 
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1387, removed to Holstein to improve his fortunes and, serving at court, gained 
certain privileges and grants which contributed somewhat toward that end. He 
had a son, Eustachius, whose descendants carried on the name and family in some 
of its old splendor until 1500. The last of the name to bear the armour of a 
Knight was Dietrich Benner, who was appointed Field Marshal of the Bavarian 
Army in 1620. He was a Protestant and no doubt was the same General Benner 
who figures so notably in the history of the Huguenots. 

The family name appears in American records of 1720 when Valentyn Benner, 
accompanied by his wife, Margaret, and their eldest son, established residence in 
Rhinebeck, New York, coming from upper Bavaria. Several years passed and 
he then bought land below the village of Red Hook, where he established the 
Benner homestead that remained in possession of the family through four genera- 
tions. 

The Benner arms, of Frankish origin, consisted at first of merely the six gold and 
black stripes and was for the purpose of identification only. The Red Lion was 
a later grant and was bestowed for unusual bravery, red being the color of courage 
and the lion rampant its symbol. The crest, or that portion above the helmet, 
denoted class distinction rather than family. The most of the Benner family in 
Europe at present is in Switzerland, where Adolph Benner was President in 1901. 
Because of their Protestant faith members of the family fled to various parts of 
Europe during days of religious persecution and there are records of six of the name 
who sailed from Rotterdam, Holland, for America between 1695 and 1720. Four 
of these landed at Philadelphia, one in Annapolis and one in New York, and from 
the Keystone State their descendants made their way southward into Maryland, 
Virginia and North Carolina. The family was well represented in patriotic service 
in the Revolutionary War, among its military members at that time being Chris- 
topher, George Henry, Peter and John of Massachusetts; Lewis and Robert of 
Virginia; Elias, Frederick, George, Peter, Henry, Jacob, Johnathan, Henry Jr., 
Herman, James, Martin, Melchoir, Michael and Philip Benner of Pennsylvania. 
Among the best known of the Revolutionary War soldiers was Major General Philip 
Benner, son of Henry Benner, who was imprisoned by the British in Philadelphia, 
and Philip, who when a youth in his teens, enlisted under his neighbor and relative, 
General Anthony Wayne. After American independence had been won, he went 
west and became one of the founders of Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, where he erected 
several houses and otherwise assisted in the building of the town. His residence 
there is still standing and recent reports say that it has been converted into a state 
shrine by the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

Christian Benner, the oldest known ancestor of Dr. Benner in direct line, was a 
native of Pennsylvania and was the great-great-grandfather of the Doctor. His 
son, John Benner, was born in Hamilton Township, Adams County, Pennsylvania, 
October 12, 1793, and was on military duty in the Northwest under William Henry 
Harrison in the War of 1812, helping to repulse the British forces under Proctor 
and aiding Commodore Perry in building his ships on Lake Erie. After Perry’s 
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victory there, Mr. Benner helped to totally rout the enemy in the Battle of the 
Thames, October 5, 1813. He died January 12, 1850. 

George Benner, son of John Benner, was born near Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
in 1818 and his death occurred in 1911 when he was ninety-three years of age. In 
young manhood he came to Maryland, settling on a farm near Taneytown. He 
served as intelligence man for the United States Government during the Civil War. 
His wife, Sophia Kreglo Benner, was born near Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and passed 
away in 1889, at the age of sixty-six years. 

Their son, Alonzo Benner, father of Dr. Benner, was also born near Gettysburg, 
the date being January 2, 1846. He became a Union soldier in the War Between 
the States, serving as a spy and scout with Cole’s Cavalry of Maryland. Following 
the war he taught school in Carroll County, Maryland, for several years and then 
engaged in mercantile business in Libertytown for about twenty years. He after- 
ward filled the office of Sheriff of Frederick County from 1887 until 1889 and later 
devoted his attention to farming in Frederick County until his death, March 25, 
1912. He was a Republican in his political affiliation and his religious faith was 
that of the Lutheran church. His wife, who in her maidenhood was Eliza Virginia 
Miller, was born in Taneytown, Maryland, February 13, 1849, and died July 9, 
1921, thus surviving her husband for nine years. Their children were five in 
number: John William, living near Libertytown, Maryland; Nina, who died October 
28, 1912; George A., of Frederick County; Chandos M.; and Lula K., the wife of 
A. C. Basehoar of Taneytown. 

The youthful days of Dr. Benner were devoted to the acquirement of an educa- 
tion in the public schools of Frederick County, the high school at Walkersville, 
Maryland, and Roanoke College at Salem, Virginia. His decision as to a life work 
had then been made and he entered the Medical School of the University of Mary- 
land, where he gained his professional degree in 1905. In that year he opened an 
office in Taneytown, where he has since practiced, being always prompt and con- 
scientious in the performance of his duties, and by reading and study keeping 
abreast at all times with the latest research and discoveries relative to medical 
science. He has served as President of the Carroll County Medical Society and is 
« member of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland and the American 
Medical Association. 

On the 7th of March, 1911, Dr. Benner was united in marriage to Miss Emma 
L. Basehoar, daughter of Amos and Catherine (Sheeley) Basehoar. They became 
parents of a son, Rev. Robert C. Benner, who married Mildred Shriver, and who 
is now pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church of Newville, Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
Benner passed away October 16, 1940, leaving a large circle of friends who sincerely 
mourn her loss. 

The Doctor has always given his political support to the Republican Party and 
is much interested in the political situation and in civic affairs. He has always 
sought the welfare and upbuilding of the community and is rendering able service 
to Taneytown as President of the City Council. He was a volunteer in the Medical 
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Service Corps of the United States Army in the first World War and since 1905 
he has been a member of the General Staff of the Frederick City Hospital. His 
fraternal connections are with the Masonic Order and the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows. He is also a member of Taneytown Kiwanis Club and Taneytown 
Chamber of Commerce. His entire life has been passed in Maryland, and his 
high ideals of professional and civic service have gained him the warm regard and 
high esteem of all with whom he has been brought in contact. 


SENATOR R. FULTON WALLER 
les R. Futton Watter, State Senator and President of the 


Waller Paving Company of Salisbury, occupies an enviable place in both commercial 
and political circles and at all times stands for those interests which make for 
progress and advancement in his section of the state. A native of Wicomico 
County, he was born at Green Hill, a son of Benjamin Franklin and Fannie Esther 
(Wingate) Waller. The father, who was born in Delaware in 1826, came to 
Wicomico County in young manhood and purchased land at Green Hill, where 
he engaged in farming throughout his remaining days. Politically he was a 
Democrat and his religious faith was that of the Episcopal church, in which he held 
membership and at one time served as a vestryman. He died in 1910, having for 
five years survived his wife, who was born at Green Hill, Maryland, in 1855 and 
died in 1905. Their family numbered three sons and two daughters: Sadie, who 
is the wife of William Lindsay Wilson and lives in Greenville, South Carolina; 
Benjamin Franklin, Jr., a member of the Waller Paving Company of Salisbury; 
Lucy Virginia, wife of F. Kent Cooper, also connected with the Waller Paving 
Company; William Howard, who is likewise identified with the Waller Paving 
Company and makes his home in Salisbury, Maryland, and R. Fulton. 

While spending his youthful days under the parental roof R. Fulton Waller 
pursued his early education in the public schools of Green Hill and later attended 
the Eastern Shore Business College at Salisbury. He started out in the business 
world as an agent for the Prudential Insurance Company and afterward was made 
assistant superintendent, continuing with the organization for five years. He next 
engaged in the canning business at Salisbury for about eight years in connection 
with Pratt D. Phillips and H. Lay Phillips, and in the meantime he also carried 
on a lumber and timber business on his own account. In 1933 he was elected to 
the Presidency of the Waller Paving Company, doing a general contracting business, 
and has since remained as the executive head of this concern. He is also a Director 
of the Salisbury National Bank and he possesses the qualifications necessary to 
success—industry, determination, unfaltering purpose and a laudable ambition. 
His advancement has been continuous since he started out to earn his living and 
illustrates what can be accomplished through individual effort. 


On the 30th of April, 1918, Mr. Waller was married to Miss Miriam R. Evans, 
daughter of Frank and Louise (White) Evans of Washington, D. C. Their only 
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child, Betty Lou, is the wife of Roger K. Steffens of New York City, where he is 
employed by J. C. Penney & Company. 

Since attaining his majority Mr. Waller has always voted with the Democratic 
Party and has been an active political worker since 1915, stanchly supporting the 
men and measures of the organization. He has not been an office-seeker, however, 
but in 1939 accepted appointment to the office of State Senator to fill out the 
unexpired term of David J. Ward, now a member of Congress. Senator Waller 
is a member of the committee on judicial proceedings and is also serving on the 
committees on corporations, education, executive nominations, printing and the 
supervising of employees. With the same thoroughness which he has always mani- 
fested in business, he considers the questions that come up for settlement before the 
upper legislative chamber and neither fear nor favor can swerve him from a course 
which he believes to be for the best interests of the commonwealth. The Senator 
belongs to the Episcopal church, has been a member of the Elks Lodge since 1916 
and is a loyal follower of the Masonic Order, in which he has taken the thirty- 
second degree of the Scottish Rite and has also become a Shriner. He finds further 
recreation in golf, fishing and skeet shooting, to which he turns when business and 
public duties do not make demand on his time. He has always lived in Wicomico 
County and that many of his warmest friends are those who have known him since 
his boyhood days indicates that his has been a well spent life. 


Fi DORSEY SHIPPERS: 


lel Dorsey SHIPLEY, a representative of the automobile trade in 
Baltimore, where for eight years he has been a dealer of the Pontiac car, was born 
in Sykesville, Carroll County, Maryland, August 18, 1899, and is a son of Marriott 
Shipley and Elsie M. (Dorsey) Shipley, who were likewise natives of Carroll 
County. Their family also numbered one daughter, now Mrs. Mildred S. Boyd 
of Washington, D. C. 

After pursuing a public school education in Carroll County, H. Dorsey Shipley 
entered business life in connection with the L. P. Stewart Company, in the national 
capital, with which corporation he remained as sales manager for several years. On 
the 28th of December, 1932, he embarked upon an independent business venture by 
becoming a Pontiac dealer and has given his time, effort and attention to the sale 
of this line of cars since 1933. Enterprising methods, unfaltering perseverance and 
thorough reliability have constituted the foundation upon which he has built the 
superstructure of his present day success, which has now reached enviable propor- 
tions. Mr. Shipley was also appointed by Alfred P. Sloan of the General Motors 
Corporation to serve as counsel for the Southeastern Division and this position he 
has since held. Mr. Shipley’s wife was in her maidenhood Bessie R. Rhine and their 
one child is Barbara Joan Shipley, now attending Bryn Mawr School in Baltimore. 

During the first World War Mr. Shipley served for eighteen months in the United 
States Navy, having enlisted for the duration of the conflict. He is a Mason with 
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membership in the Lodge, Knight Templar Commandery and the Shrine and he is 
a member of the recently organized Boumi Temple Patrol. He belongs to the 
Baltimore Country Club, the Reciprocity Club, the Semester Club and the Auto- 
mobile Trade Association, in which organizations his social nature finds expression. 
He plays golf and is a horse lover, spending much of his leisure time in riding, 
both for exercise and pleasure. He resides at Riderwood, Baltimore County, where 
he is frequently seen on one of his mounts. His interests are well balanced and his 
activities and achievements place him among the leading and valued residents of 
Maryland’s metropolis. 


GEORGE G. YOUNG 
(Greceee G. Youns, President of the Crystal Lumber Company of 


Cumberland, is not only numbered among the energetic and enterprising business 
men of Allegany County but is also regarded as one of the most public spirited 
citizens, interested in all progressive civic movements and finding solution for 
various problems that affect the general welfare. Cumberland numbers him among 
her native sons for he was born here July 28, 1870, his parents being Louis H. and 
Margaret (Keogle) Young. The father was born in Baltimore, Maryland, Sep- 
tember 15, 1845, and his wife in Cumberland, June 25, 1850. He was a son of 
Charles L. Young, a native of Baden, Germany, who came to America in young 
manhood, settling in Baltimore, where he met and married Margaret Young, who 
though of the same name was not related, and who was a native of Baltimore. 
About 1858 or 1860 Charles L. Young removed with his family to Cumberland 
and here established a small furniture factory and undertaking business. He 
belonged to the Lutheran church and in politics was a stanch Republican, who in the 
1870’s was elected to the State Legislature. 

Louis H. Young attended school in Baltimore until he came with his parents to 
Cumberland when about fifteen years of age and here aided his father in starting in 
the furniture manufacturing business, the machinery for the plant consisting of 
lathes which were driven by bulldogs on a tread mill. About the same time they 
also took up the undertaking business, operating under the firm name of Charles 
Young & Son. Louis H. Young continued in the furniture and undertaking 
business for about thirty years or until 1890, when, because of failing health, he 
turned the business over to his three employees. Later he became Superintendent of 
Streets in Cumberland and held that position until his death. He was also at one 
time a member of the City Council and he always gave his political allegiance to the 
Republican Party. His religious belief was that of the Lutheran church, in which 
he held membership. To him and his wife were born five children: George G.; 
Edith, who became the wife of Uriah Jones and is now deceased; Charles, who has 
passed away; Emma, the wife of Robert M. Keller of Cumberland; and Louis D., 
also a resident of Cumberland. 

At the usual age George G. Young became a pupil in the public schools of Cum- 
berland and when a youth of fourteen began working in his father’s furniture 
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factory, working in that way until about the time he attained his majority. It was 
then that he entered the employ of the Allegany Furniture Company with which 
concern he remained for three years, when he left his position to become a driver 
of a laundry wagon in the service of the Cumberland Laundry Company with which 
he remained for about five years. It was his ambition to carry on a business on his 
own account and in 1899 he opened the Crystal Laundry in a small building on 
North Mechanic Street, at the corner of Bedford. The steady growth of the 
business led him to seek larger quarters, which he found on the same street in 1904, 
and with the passing years his trade has constantly grown. In 1920 the business 
was incorporated and the present plant was erected on South Mechanic Street. 
Since the incorporation Mr. Young has been President of the company and today 
the Crystal Laundry Company has one of the largest and best equipped laundry 
and cleaning establishments in Maryland, supplied with all modern facilities 
for carrying on the work. At one time Mr. Young was Secretary of the Adams 
Laundry Machinery Company, which was capitalized for two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars and later increased to five hundred thousand. In 1930 this busi- 
ness was absorbed by the American Laundry Machinery Company. Mr. Young 
keeps in close touch with the steady development and improvement of the business 
in every particular and is a member of the American Institute of Laundering; the 
National Association of Dyers & Cleaners; and the Maryland, Virginia and District 
of Columbia Laundry Owners Association. He is also a Director of the Liberty 
Trust Company of Cumberland and a Director of the Cumberland Fair Association. 

On September 9, 1912, Mr. Young married Irene McAlpine of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, daughter of Charles A. and Jane (King) McAlpine. It is an interesting and 
unusual coincidence that both of their children were born on Mr. Young’s birthday. 
George McAlpine, born July 28, 1913, attended St. James Episcopal School at 
Hagerstown, Maryland, and for two years was a student at Lehigh University, 
while at the present time he is associated with his father in business. Jane King 
Young, born July 28, 1915, is the wife of Ferman H. McFerran, of Clarksburg, 
West Virginia. 

The family attends Emmanuel Episcopal Church, in which Mr. Young is serving 
as a vestryman and he is a Director of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Fraternally he is a Mason, who has taken the degrees of both the York and Scottish 
Rites and is also a Shriner. He belongs to the Cumberland Country Club and his 
interest in community welfare is shown in his connection with the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Rotary Club. He is likewise connected with the Elks Lodge, 
of which he is a past exalted ruler, the Knights of Pythias, the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles and the Junior Order of United American Mechanics. His political endorse- 
ment has been given to the principles of the Republican Party since age conferred 
on him the right of franchise and in 1909 he was elected a member of the Cum- 
berland City Council, while in 1910 he was elected Mayor of the city, filling that 
office for two terms and being the first to serve as Mayor under the commission 
form of government. During his administration as Mayor, Cumberland’s present 
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wonderful water supply system was built and put into operation, giving to its 
citizens an abundant supply of pure wholesome water. He has served as County 
Commissioner and for about five years was Postmaster of Cumberland, having been 
appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the death of E. Lee Shaw, while later he was 
commissioned Postmaster. Subsequently he received appointment to the office of 
State and County Tax Collector, acting in that capacity for four years. While a 
member of the City Council, he was also Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
and during that period the Kelly Springfield Tire Company and the Celanese Cor- 
poration of America were induced to locate plants in Cumberland and these are 
today two of the big industries of Maryland. In every possible way he has con- 
tributed to the growth and progress of the city along material, social, civic and 
moral lines. He served as one of the Directors of the Memorial Hospital and was 
Chairman of the Building Committee and also Chairman of the Campaign in 
1924 when four hundred thousand dollars was subscribed for the new Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building. It is hard to measure the full extent and worth of 
his service to Cumberland but all acknowledge that in every respect he measures 
up to the highest standards of manhood and citizenship. 


JUDGE WILLIAM ALDEN HUSTER 


J upGE WittiAM ALDEN Huster, of Cumberland, who is Associate 
Judge of the Fourth Judicial Circuit of Maryland, having been upon the bench 
since 1937, was born in Bedford County, Pennsylvania, September 12, 1878, a son of 
William Gotleib and Rebecca (Hite) Huster, the latter a native of the Cumberland 
Valley, in Bedford County, Pennsylvania, while the father was born in Baltimore 
County, Maryland. Removing to the Keystone State, he became a farmer of Bed- 
ford County. He held membership in the Methodist church and belonged to the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows. He died in 1882 while his wife, long sur- 
viving him, passed away in 1917. They had a family of three sons and a daughter: 
Andrew Johnson, deceased; Mary Emma, who is the widow of A. Scott Hartsock 
and resides in Cumberland; George Henry, who makes his home in Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania; and William A. 

After attending public schools of his native county Judge Huster continued his 
education in the Schellsburg Normal School at Schellsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
taught school in Bedford County, Pennsylvania, for four years then in 1902 started 
out in the business world as an employee of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
at Connellsville, Pennsylvania, where he was employed as a clerk in the superin- 
tendent’s office for about five years. He then resigned his position and came to 
Cumberland, Maryland, where he entered the law office of Judge D. Lindley Sloan 
and Judge David A. Robb, who directed his reading until he was admitted to the 
bar in 1910. Since that time he has been an active and acceptable representative 
of the legal profession, practicing at the bar for a number of years, during which 
time his clientele steadily increased. In 1912 he became one of the lawmakers of 
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the state, as a member of the House of Delegates. In 1922 and 1923 he served as 
City Attorney and in the latter year was elected States Attorney for Allegany 
County, Maryland, filling the office until June 10, 1937, when he resigned during 
his fourth term to accept appointment on the bench as Associate Judge of the 
Fourth Judicial Circuit. In 1938 he was elected to the same office for a term of 
fifteen years, and his judicial service is in harmony with the highest ethical standards, 
his decisions being at all times fair and impartial, being based upon the law and the 
equity in the case. His knowledge of precedent and legal principles is comprehensive 
and exact and his opinions have been endorsed by the higher courts. 

There is an interesting military chapter in the life record of Judge Huster, who 
was with Company G, of the First Regiment of the Maryland National Guard on 
the Mexican border in 1916. He went south as a Private and was on the border 
when made a Sergeant. Following the return of the Company to Cumberland he 
was advanced to the rank of Captain and was in command when the Company was 
called into the Federal service in 1917. He was on duty at Camp McClelland and 
later was transferred to Camp McArthur at Waco, Texas, while subsequently he 
was sent to Arcadia, Florida, and thence to Camp Wadsworth. He received his 
discharge from Camp Meade in December, 1918, with the rank of Major. He held 
a reserve officer’s commission for ten years following the first World War and 
then resigned. 

In matters of citizenship he has always been as true and loyal to the best interests 
of community and country, as when he enlisted under the Stars and Stripes, with 
the expectation of serving in Europe. He is a member of the Cumberland Chamber 
of Commerce and he belongs to the Methodist church, in the work of which he is 
helpfully interested, serving now as assistant teacher of the Duke Memorial Class. 
In the Masonic order he has attained the Knight Templar degree of the York rite 
and is a Shriner, and he is also affiliated with the Knights of Pythias, the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, the Fraternal Order of Eagles and the Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics. His sterling qualities are attested by his brethren of 
all these organizations and he enjoys at the same time the highest esteem and con- 
fidence of his fellow jurists of Maryland. 


GEORGE AVERY BUNTING, A.M., PhG., D.Sc. 


@é Aprit 3, 1870, in the little town of Bishopville, Maryland, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. W. H. Bunting (Jennie Long) welcomed a new baby—a boy they 
named George Avery Bunting. Today, George Avery Bunting is known, honored 
and respected as one of Maryland’s most illustrious sons—the President of the 
Noxzema Chemical Company, whose famed product, Noxzema Medicated Skin 
Cream, has proved so meritorious and brought such relief to uncounted millions 
that it is used not only throughout the United States and Canada, but in virtually 
every country in the world—and has even traveled to the North and South polar 
regions. 
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George Avery Bunting has always lived in Maryland. As a typical American 
boy, he attended the public schools of Worcester County until he reached the age 
of sixteen, and then entered Washington College at Chestertown, where he was 
graduated with a Bachelor of Arts degree in 1891. Continuing his studies, he 
earned his Master’s degree in 1893. 

After graduation, the young scholar returned to his home town of Bishopville and 
began teaching, becoming the Principal of the Bishopville Public Schools. His 
teaching activities lasted for six years. 

In 1897, he took the step that was to lead him to his present position as one of 
America’s leading pharmaceutical manufacturers. In that year he went to Baltimore, 
where he was made Manager of the Ross Drug Store. At the same time he enrolled 
in the School of Pharmacy of the University of Maryland, specializing in chemistry, 
botany and other basic sciences. He was graduated from the University in 1899. 

Three years later, in 1902, George Bunting set out for himself, opening his own 
drug store at Charles Street and North Avenue in Baltimore—and it was in this 
small pharmacy that the giant, Noxzema, was born. Typically enough of kindly 
George Bunting, Noxzema came into being, not initially as a means of making 
money, but through a sincere effort on the part of this brilliant young pharmacist to 
help relieve those among his friends and customers who, each summer, suffered from 
painful sunburn. George Bunting wanted to help his friends and customers, but 
he did not meet with immediate success. It took him five years, working whenever 
he could in his small laboratory, to perfect the formula for the greaseless, snow- 
white, medicated cream now known as Noxzema. That was in 1912. In 1917, the 
Noxzema Chemical Company began operations on a small scale. In 1922, Dr. 
Bunting gave up his pharmacy since the Noxzema Chemical Company demanded 
all of his time and attention. The growth of this Maryland product was truly 
phenomenal. Doctors, nurses, housewives, barbers, the “man in the street” hailed 
Noxzema, told their friends about it, discovered new uses for it. The many ways 
in which it brought relief far outstripped Dr. Bunting’s original conception of it as 
solely a sunburn remedy. Sales grew larger. In 1926, a new plant was built. A 
branch was established in Toronto, Canada. Today, after twenty-five years of 
steady growth, the Noxzema Chemical Company employs 125 workers, is considering 
another large addition to its Baltimore plant, and it is estimated that more than 
one hundred million jars have been used. 

A significant sidelight on the character of George Avery Bunting is revealed by 
the fact that his establishment in Baltimore is often cited as an example of an ideal 
relationship between employer and employee. His instinctive recognition of his 
obligation to those in his service, his appreciation of their loyalty, his fair treatment 
in remuneration as well as in his personal relationship with them are such that, in 
almost a quarter of a century of the firm’s existence, aside from death, only three 
or four employees have left the company. 
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In 1901, Dr. Bunting married Nellie Bowen, of the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
They have two children, George Lloyd, who is Vice-President of the Noxzema 
Chemical Company; and Dorothy, a graduate of Maryland Institute and an artist 
of considerable ability. 

George Lloyd Bunting married Dorothy Williams, of Baltimore. They have 
three children, two daughters and one son, a third George. 

Dr. Bunting was at one time a member of the Maryland National Guard and 
served as Regimental Sergeant of the Fourth Infantry. He is a member of the 
Maryland Pharmaceutical Association, having been President in 1916. In 1922, 
he was appointed a member of the Maryland State Board of Pharmacy by Governor 


Ritchie, continuing until 1934. During his first three years, he acted as Secretary 
of the Board and from 1925 until 1934, was Examiner of Materia Medica. 


Dr. Bunting has taken the thirty-second degree of Masonry and is a member of 
the Scottish Rite Holding Company. He is also a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the University Club, and a Trustee of Washington College. As a 
member of the Alumni Association of Washington College, he served as Vice- 
President in 1935-36, and as President in 1936-37. He is also a member of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, the National Association of Retail Druggists, 
the Proprietary Association, the Maryland Academy of Sciences, the Eastern Shore 
Society, the Kiwanis Club and the Sons of the American Revolution. 

Dr. Bunting has always been keenly interested in the welfare of his Alma Mater, 
Washington College. As a member of its Board of Governors, he has worked 
unremittingly in its behalf. In 1937, he bestowed on his school a gift of $50,000 
to be used for the development of the college library. 

Washington College has conferred on him the Doctor of Science degree in 
recognition of his achievements in chemistry. 

From his vantage point of today, George Avery Bunting can look back not only 
on years of work and success, but also on years of humanitarian service to his 
fellow-man—a service, moreover, that will continue far into the future. 
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